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PARLIAMENTARY MOVEMENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE principle upon which the great measure of Reform is still drag- 
ging its slow length through the Commons, continues to be one of the 
most accommodating and convenient character to its antagonists. The 
ministry perseveres in its adoption of the most mild and persuasive mea- 
sures, to preserve to his Majesty’s Whigs the blessings of peace. It now 
and then breaks the leg of some impudent Tory frog, that hops about in 
defence of the corruption in which it was bred ; but there is evinced, in 
the mode of breaking it, a most scrupulous adherence to the rule laid 
down by Izaak Walton—* Do it as if you loved it.” We regard the 
cavilling of the Opposition, and the calm resignation of the members of 
Government, as emanations of the two grand principles that prevail in 
parliamentary philosophy: that, by which the conduct of the ministry 
is regulated, may be pronounced the Greatest Politeness Principle ; 
while that on which the Anti-reformers so unflinchingly proceed, may 
be recognised as the Greatest Perversity Principle. 

But without intending to undervalue the claims of a considerable 
body of his Majesty’s Reformers in both Houses of Parliament, we are 

und to admit that the Anti-Reformers (or, as they may be better termed, 
the Anti-Reasonists) far surpass them in the grand parliamentary art of 
exciting popular contempt. It is only a pity that the antics and evolutions 
which they exhibit in argument, cannot conveniently be accompanied 
by those outward and visible signs of pantomimic genius, which so 
delighted us in the days of the elder Grimaldi. The reporters would 
not then excite our incredulity, by stating that “Sir Henry Hardinge 
was on his legs ;” but the sentence would run thus—“ On our re-ad- 
mission to the gallery, we found Sir Henry Hardinge on his head”— 
and then the moral summersets, and military flip-flaps, would follow in 
a very credible course. There is another reason why the term “on 
his legs” is objectionable, particularly to persons of Sir Henry’s profes- 
sion ; we need only instance the Marquis of Anglesey. It would be 
very ridiculous to say, “‘ we found the Noble Marquis on his leg.” 
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Meanwhile the Bill passes forward at a rate which indicates such an 
extreme aversion to hurry, that if ministers were accused of endeavour- 
ing to create the “re-action” with which they are threatened, they could 
scarcely have a right to complain. The Chairman nightly reports pro- 
gress with as much solemnity as if any had been made. And how is 
all this to be helped, ask the moderators, when the enemy js every 
instant in attack ? The question is answered in three words—* Create 
fifty Peers now, and keep them at hand ready for use.” The very 
appearance of the gazette will cause them to be wanted in a month! 
The Opposition will, of course, fight as long as they have anything to 
gain, and no longer. The Peers must be made at last ; and yet it isa 
peer himself who is hesitating upon this simple question—whether the 
peerage shall be suddenly increased, or run the chance of being as sud- 
denly abolished ! 

On other subjects they have shewn more alacrity—in the dismissal of 
Sir Henry Parnell, and in preparing legislative antidotes to Cholera. 
We have no fault to find with the conduct of the ministry with respect 
to their coadjutor, except that the dismissal-system should have been 
put in force before, and not have commenced with one of the ablest 
men amongst them ; while on a subject of so very questionable a charac- 
ter as cholera, they were sure to meet with perplexities. If they had 
taken precautionary measures three months ago, a very large party 
would have laughed at them ; and as they did not, they are accused of 
waiting until the pestilence had fixed its furious talons on unhappy 
Lambeth, and threatened to land at Westminster-stairs—at the sacred 
gate of Parliament itself. In the House, indeed, the feeling respecting 
the dreaded visitor, assumed an appearance—for we do not imagine 
that it was so in reality—much more personal than patriotic. Mr. Hunt, 
among others, made an observation in the proper parliamentary style ; 
to the effect that “ while they were endeavouring to prevent contagion 
in others, it became them to take care of themselves.” This is an axiom 
that has always been acted upon by both Houses of Parliament, and 
does not appear more liable to neglect because Mr. Hunt has found his 
way into one of them. The Board of Health, and most of the boards 
appointed to arrest the march of cholera, are, if we are to trust report, 
keeping the axiom very commendably in view. But the “ cholera” is 
not worth another word. The non-contagion principle has taken root, 
and will guard us from the effects of a panic that would be much more 
fatal than the disease. The public understand the matter better than 
their physicians ; and will, we are sure, prefer those advisers who say 
least about it. 

The subject of Military Flogging, that most detestable and demo- 
ralizing of all species of punishment, has been brought under discus- 
sion, on a motion by Mr. Hunt, simply for a return of the number of 
persons flogged, and the extent of punishment inflicted, in the year 
1831—and this, which was pledging the House to nothing, was refused 
by a large majority ; Lord Althorp, who some time ago supported a 
specific motion of Sir John Hobhouse’s on the subject, voting against 
the return. His lordship said, that many of the commanding officers of 
the army wished for some other mode of punishment, and were willing 
to give up flogging, when they could do so with safety. We suspect 
that they would rather give up their commissions, than this darling 
relic of military barbarism. However, we have confidence in Sir John 
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Hobhouse’s declaration, that his feelings are, as yet, unchanged by 
office ; and that this foul and revolting stain upon the armies of en- 
lightened England will be of'no lengthened existence. 

Col. ‘Trench has introduced a very important motion, relative to the 
improvement of the House, which, it seems, requires Reform as much 
ag its occupants. Much was said about a new building, and more 
about enlarging the old one; but the general feeling seemed to har- 
monizé with that of Sir Robert Peel, who confessed that he was 
“attached to the present building, from the associations with which it 
was connected.”’ Barrington, who used to practise his art in the lob- 
bies of the theatres, might say the same of Covent Garden—he was 
“attached to the theatre, from the associations with which it was con- 
nected.” The narrowness of the benches was made a subject of com- 
plaint. and many honourable members for close boroughs thought that 
they ought to enjoy their seats upon a broader basis. The narrowness 
of the policy which had been for so many years inculcated upon these 
very benches, was a subject of slight consideration, compared with the 
narrowness of the seats themselves ; and the scarcity of conscience in 
the sitters, was lost sight of in the scarcity of cushion. 

While this laudable anxiety for the comfort and dignity of Members 
of Parliament was going on, Mr. Baring was more usefully employed in 
obtaining leave to bring in a bill for limiting their privileges ; or, in 
other words, a bill to prevent Members of Parliament from cheating 
their coach-makers and wine-merchants. Among the minor points of 
reform, this is an item of some importance ; the public have long looked 
with disgust upon the abuses to which the present rate of privilege has 
led. But we are indebted to Mr. E. L. Bulwer for the promise of a 
motion of far higher importance—the Repeal of ail Taxes upon Know- 
ledge! This is a question to which we look forward with high hope— 
not unmingled with fear for the consistency of ministers. We are glad 
that Mr. Bulwer has been the first to introduce the subject, in a specific 
shape ; and we hail this instance of public spirit as an omen, that his 
political ambition will be no less elevated than his literary genius. 

But we have another source of high congratulation to the country, 
in the announcement made by Lord Althorp, relative to the meditated 
éxtinction of tithes in belied—~s promise that will materially tend to 
soften the rigour of Lord Grey's threat, to force submission to the exist- 
ing laws at all hazards. Yet even here, in what an absurd, yet per- 
fectly statesmanlike dilemma, have they gratuitously placed themselves. 
They admit the law to be improper, and pledge themselves to repeal it ; 
but first they must exact from its victims an acknowledgment of its 
justice: they promise to abolish the rack, but in the meantime they must 
insist upon placing unhappy Ireland upon it—not to dislocate her limbs 
exactly, but to prepare her, by a few wrenches, for the delights that 
are in store for her. 
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REFORM IN CHINA. 


« De tea fabula narratur’—Horace, Improved, 


Tue politics of the celestial empire possess, at the present moment, a 
distinction beyond those of any other clime or country, since they ane 
interesting to the ladies ; not only because their existing entanglement 
too probably involves our future supply-of the pure matériel of that be- 
verage, which is sa proverbially under their own exclusive patronage, 
but also because the prohibited residence, or even visits, of all foreign 
females at Canton, has been one of the recent subjects of complaint and 
of discussion. A concise detail of, and argument upon, the present state 
of affairs in China, as connected with our tea trade there, will then, we 
very confidently flatter ourselves, be not less acceptable to our numerous 
fair readers, than to those to whom they are more particularly addressed ; 
and though we are quite unable to promise them any wit, we will cer- 
tainly not disappoint them of that brevity which is the soul of it.. As it 
is, therefore, very far from our intention to imitate the conduct of that 
celebrated French savant, who, the first time he saw a Chinese, ran 
home to write a book about him, we shall be considerate enough not. to 
inflict the whole of our knowledge on our friends all at once, but coming 
to the “ point, matter, and business of debate,” without farther preface, 
for the present confine ourselves to recent occurrences only. 

It is, we believe, universally agreed, that the points of dispute now at 
issue between the East India Company’s select committee, and the local 
authorities at Canton are the fruits of a long course of gradual encroach- 
ment on the part of the Chinese, which, most unfortunately, not having 
been firmly checked in the first instance, has at length become so serious 
and alarming, as to demand the most prompt and decisive measures to 
ensure its effectual suppression. Emboldened by the issue of their for. 
mer dispute in 1829-30, the Chinese seem confidently to expect that the 
result will be the same now ; and relying on the presumed impossibility 
of England risking the interruption of her tea trade, appear to feel as- 
sured that we shall infinitely rather sacrifice our national honour and 
commercial privileges, than put that trade in jeopardy. That they Aave 
had but too conclusive reasons to adopt such a line of argument, must, 
we fear, be generally admitted; but that it will be ultimately falsified 
now, we believe, as fervently as we hope. On the present occasion, the 
first direct attack on the company took place early in the morning of the 
12th of May last, when Choo, the foo-yuen, or deputy-governor, accom- 
panied by the hoppo, or imperial commissioner of foreign revenue, and 
some other officers and armed attendants, forciby entered the British 
priest at Canton. The alleged object of this visit was to examine some 
splendid mirrors commissioned from England by the Hong merchants, 
but the real one, to ascertain the fact of some pretended encroachments, 
said to have been made on the channel of the river by the company’s 
garden. This inspection so exasperated his excellency, that on the ar- 
rival of the Hong merchants and senior linguist, he abused both them and 
the hoppo in the most unmeasured terms, and compelling them to remain 
on their knees before him for nearly an hour, also exacted other most de- 
grading tokens of submission. A-tam, the linguist, having ventured to 
suggest a reference to the select committee respecting the disputed gar- 
den, was immediately put in chains and ordered for execution, which 
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sentence being averted only at the very earnest intercession of the other 
parties present, he was instantly sent to prison. His excellency’s rage 
having now become nearly ungovernable, the senior Hong merchant was 
similarly threatened with confinement and death ; and the covering being 
tori down from the portrait of the King of England in the factory hall, 
the foo-yuen seated himself with his back towards it, with every mark of 
indignity’ and insult. The Chinese being accustomed to consider every 
emblem; and even the supposed seat of their own sovereign as saered 
and inviolable, and never to be even approached without the most te 
obeisances, this outrage thus assumes a character of importance which it 
would want under almost any other circumstances, and be perhaps suff- 
ciently resented by indifference and contempt. 

The gate and walls of the factory garden were then wholly broken 
down, and the quay, made under the express sanction of the governor, 
after the fire of 1822, wantonly and entirely destroyed, several hundred 
labourers being employed to throw the earth into the very channel which it 
was previously pretended had been obstructed and encroached upon, 
though the wees thus laid waste, being rented from the Hong mer- 
chants by the company, were in every respect their private property. 
This most unprovoked aggression, it is also to be remembered, took 
place when the commercial business of the season had recently ter- 
minated in the most perfect good feeling ; and while the president and 
gentlemen of the factory were residing one hundred miles distant, at 
Macao, anxiously endeavouring to preserve and to secure this friendly 
intercourse. Though the Hong merchants were expressly forbidden to 
forward any particulars of this violence to the English, yet the news, 
of course, very speedily reached them, when an official notice was imme- 
diately issued, stating, that as under such circumstances, business could 
not be conducted with either credit or security whilst thus exposed, un- 
less the evils complained of were immediately redressed and security ob- 
tained against their recurrence, all commercial intercourse between Great 
Britain and China would be suspended on the ensuing lst of August. 
This proclamation, accompanied by a brief detail of the outrages we have 
described, was then suspended at the factory gates, copies of which were 
also extensively circulated amongst all the English residents, and forwarded 
to Bombay, America, and England. To endeavour to obtain the redress 
now so peremptorily required, two members of the select committee also 
proceeded to Canton, where however, their complaints were so entirely 
unattended to, that not only did the demolition of the company’s pro- 
perty continue during the whole of their stay, but additional workmen 
were even employed throughout the night. An official remonstrance, 
accompanied by the keys of the factory in a sealed cover, addressed to 
the foo-yuen, were then delivered to the Hong merchants in full meeting, 
who, being however, too much intimidated to present them, they were 
subsequently transmitted through the kwang-heep, a military officer, by 
whom they were again returned unopened. 

For the information of the natives on these important subjects, a pro- 
clamation in the Chinese language was likewise posted in various parts 
of the city, which it was understood created a considerable sensation in 
favour of the English, though the hope which had been still entertained 
of obtaining some redress on the return of Governor Le, was now des- 
troyed by the ‘arrival of a new code of regulations for the future trade, 
enforcing such restrictions as made submission not only utterly degrading, 
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but nearly ‘impossible. The emperor’s imperial ratification of this code 
also immediately followed, framed in the customary verbiage of Chinese 
magniloquence, and concluding with this threat: “ Decidedly there will 
not be the least clemency or forbearance shewn. Tremble at this! In- 
tensely are these commands given !” 

The lady of a Danish captain having some time previously accompa- 
nied her husband to Canton, some new regulations on this subject were 
also issued at the same time, expressly forbidding “ all barbarian females,” 
and particularly including the English, from approaching that city, 
whence, if they again dared to appear there, the offending party intro- 
ducing them, was ordered “ do be driven out with severity and for ever!” ° 

In evidence that the whole of these proceedings were but parts of one 
regular system of predetermined persecution, we may also mention, that 
so long since as November 1830, Woo-Yay, the uncle of one of the chief 
Hong merchants, was tried for his life, and ultimately threatened with 
the torture, and sentenced to perpetual banishment, on a charge of 
traitorous correspondence with the English, the sole proof of which con- 
sisted in his having procured for one of them a sedan chair! In May 
last this aged and innocent man died in prison, of a broken heart, when 
the ignominy heaped on him in life, was extended even to his remains, 
which were delivered to his relatives for burial through a hole in the 
wall, which has ever been considered the most indelible token of Chinese 
disgrace. 

Aggravated as were all these circumstances of repeated insult on the 
part of the local authorities, and supported as the select committee were 
by the resolutions and remonstrances of the principal British merchants 
resident at Canton, it created no slight surprise, that so early as the 10th 
of June following, those gentlemen wholly rescinded their former order 
for the suspension of the trade on the Ist of August, and thus destroyed 
the last hope of obtaining redress from their decision and firmness. 
Their reasons for adopting this course of proceeding, we must candidly 
acknowledge, we cannot perfectly understand. Their own statement 
admits, that they “have received no explanation for the acts of aggres- 
sion committed, nor any security against their recurrence ;” and also, 
that until redress of grievances be granted, they see no prospect of 
commerce being condutted with credit or security ;” and yet they 
voluntarily yield up the ’vantage ground which it was so manifest their 
previous announcement had unquestionably obtained for them. What 
private explanations, or what ulterior proceedings are to atone for this, 
we know not, but the generally expressed dissatisfaction and astonish- 
ment of the residents in China, at the select committee’s apparently inex- 
plicable conduct, we can most confidently vouch for. 

In exoneration of these seemingly vacillating proceedings, we are, 
however, bound in justice to state, that if, as it very probably may prove, 
they were inconsiderate in making their first declaration, they might be 
unable to act otherwise than they subsequently did, without a confident 
reliance, which they could not feel, on support from home. To proceed 
with the business of the season, then became their first duty ; and when 
they found that the foo-yuen could shelter himself under the emperor’s 
sanction, it then became a matter of infinitely greater importance, and at 
once a national concern. ‘The abilities and firmness of the present pre- 
sident and committee, have certainly been proved under various former 
difficulties, and we ought therefore not to censure too severely, what 
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has, perhaps, been perfectly unavoidable. It should be clearly undet- 
stood also, that the imperial sanction may have been obtained from the 
gross misrepresentations of the local government only, and will therefore 
be recalled, and the offenders punished, immediately the real facts are 
known: whilst even the outrage itself should, but too probably, be con- 
sidered the personal act of the foo-yuen, whose enmity to the English is 
universally known, and who thus availed himself of the absence of his 
superior, the viceroy Le, to inflict the recent insult. He has frequently 
stood alone in the council in his proposal of measures of extreme severity 
against foreigners ; and the imperious necessity of immediate vigorous 
and energetic measures to destroy his influence, became therefore still 
more palpably apparent. 

Such is an outline of the very unpleasant state of affairs at the date of 
the most recent letters, in August last ; and for the next intelligence on 
the arrival of the regular ships in March, we are unaffectedly anxious. 
On the subject of the East India Company’s monopoly of the China 
trade, we do not at present enter, and allude to it, therefore, to make the 
single remark, that whatever future arrangement may take place, it 
would seem, that however we may exculpate the select committee, yet 
so far as the Directors at home are concerned, the interests of British 
commerce cannot be less protected, or worse managed, than at present. 
Arguing upon the data before us, we can feel no difficulty in stating, 
that the conduct of the select committee, in first issuing and then recal- 
ling their notice of the threatened suspension of commercial intercourse, 
was an error in judgment, the very mischievous effects of which are not 
likely to be speedily remedied, since it is the unanimous opinion of all those 
who are best acquainted with the temper and habits of the Chinese, that 
to display any want of firmness, ‘or on any occasion to temporize with 
them, is the very worst policy that can be adopted. Every forbearance 
to notice an insult on our part, has invariably led to fresh aggressions on 
theirs ; and if, as now seems no longer doubtful, since it is so confidently 
asserted by those who ought to know, the Company’s Directors have sent 
out instructions to their servants at Macao, to conciliate the Chinese, by 
quietly submitting to, instead of resenting, the late unprovoked and 
most unjustifiable outrages, we cannot but think that they have thus 
afforded a stronger argument against the renewal of their hanen than 
could have been advanced by the most violent of their opponents. 

The complete failure, as well as the causes of failure, of Lord Am- 
herst’s celebrated embassy of conciliation in 1816, are equally notorious, 
and incontrovertible evidence in support of our argument, which a less 
known anecdote, connected with that ill-starred expedition, will still 
farther enforce. When his excellency had been left at Teen King, in 
the Yellow Sea, on his route to the emperor, Captain (afterwards Sir 
Murray) Maxwell was naturally anxious to avail himself of the oppor- | 
tunity to refit the, Alces/e frigate with the stores and provisions requisite 
ufter so long a voyage. These supplies were so repeatedly delayed, and 
his renewed applications for them treated with such indifference and 
contempt, that at length the gallant captain’s patience being completely 
exhausted, he informed the Chinese authorities, that unless the provi- 
sions, &c. were delivered by a certain day, he would proceed up the 
river and take what they refused to give. The day arrived, and as the 
supplies did nof, preparations were accordingly made for weighing an- 
cher, when a Chinaman came on board and informed Captain Maxwell, 
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that if he.dared to move, he would be blown out of the water by the first 
battery that he passed... ‘‘ Put that fellow in irons,” was the only reply 
to-this disinterested adviser, and ironed on the quarter-deck accordingly, ' 
he had: the gratification of seeing a British ship of war get under weigh. 
The, first fort they came to, was the Bogue, on the starboard side, when: 
the,Chinese, who had previously had. the pleasure of hearing’ orders 

given to prepare for action, next enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing it 

completely silenced by one broadside. At his own very particular en- 

treaty, he was then accommodated with.a berth below ; though profit- 

ing by the previous example, Tiger Island and the remaiming fortifica- 

tions offered not the slightest obstruction, and were consequently not 

fired at. 

On the receipt of this news in England, the honourable company’s 
directors were in no little consternation at the idea of what might be the 
issue of these warlike proceedings, and it was with undisguised anxiety 
that one of the court inquired of a gentleman who had been many years 
resident in China, his opinion as to the probable result. The answer 
was one, which not only most fully bears out our view of the subject, 
but its entire accuracy, more than fourteen years additional experience 
of Chinese policy, has since most thoroughly confirmed. «If Captain 
Maxwell has fired a shot or two only, it may be a troublesome business, 
but if he have given them a broadside, depend on it you will hear nothing 
further on the subject.” The complete correctness of this remark was 
very speedily verified, for on the anchoring of the Alceste at Whampoa, 
a deputation of the principal official dignitaries came on board, to con- 
gratulate Captain Maxwell on his safe and happy arrival, and every des- 
cription of stores was both immediately and liberally supplied ! 

One reason, amongst many others, given for this apparently wnac- 
countable and inconsistent conduct on the part of the warriors of the 
celestial empire, was, that the ministers dared not inform the emperor 
of what had happened, since he would most assuredly have rewarded 
their undeceiving him as to the invincibility of his fortresses, by decapi- 
tation, and they had wit enough to recollect, that 


** Though the hair grows again, yet the head never will.” 


The batteries on the banks of the Tigris, are indeed, almost literally 
worthless as places either of offence, or of defence, their guns being - 
fixed on carriages that will not traverse, and raised but a few inches 
from the ground: whilst the forts themselves are so situated under the 
hills behind them, that their garrisons might be pelted out with stones, 
without the slightest difficulty ; and the crews of the tea ships miglit 
land and capture every battery on the coast, without firing a musquet. 

Under these circumstances, it is indeed humiliating to be compelled 
to own, that the British flag, which is respected in every other quarter 
of the globe, is openly disgraced in China; and that this arises solel 
from so many former insults having been committed with impunity, is 
notorious from the well known fact, that, of all foreigners visiting the 
Chinese seas, the Lintin smugglers are perhaps the only parties who are 
treated respectfully, which arises solely from the knowledge, that their 
boats’-crews are almost always armed, and that every affront is at once 
punished on the spot. One explanation of all this, may be their de- 
plorable and utter ignorance: the “ march of mind,” having confessedly 
made less progress in China, than in any other place that could be men- 
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tioned...; Foreigners of all descriptions are so rigorously and 8o 
ly exeluded, that.every measure of national improvement is studiously 
shut. .oat; and since the expulsion of the Jesuits, about eighty me 
since, they have remained as they were then left, perfectly unable’ to 
advance a single step, after their instructors were withdrawn. Avery 
remarkable proof which is, that in some scientific works recently 
published in China, the astronomical and other instruments therein de- 
picted, ‘are exactly those which were used in France, and introduced by 
the missionaries, at the period alluded to. 

From these premises, then, it appears incontrovertibly evident, that 
eyery reasonable hope of comfort, or even safety for our countrymen 
now settled there, feta on our immediate energy and firmness in 
teaching these arrogant barbarians, that England will no longer consent 
to, purchase their tea, at the high price of national dishonour. Expe- 
rience has repeatedly shewn us that forbearance and concession are with 
them literally worse than useless ; for they but embolden them to be 
still, more insolent and overbearing. Let our next negociation be at the 
swords, point ; and. if we cannot obtain our just demand of indemnity 
for,the past, let us at least insist on security for the future. When 
really, foreible arguments are adopted, it will be speedily seen with what 
facility they will be convinced ; and as, like Sir Lucius O’ Trigger’s 
wel, “the quarrel is a very pretty quarrel just as it stands,” the pre- 
sent, crisis then, should at once be seized upon, to teach them that we 
will. no, longer be insulted with impunity. KRemonstrance, conciliation, 
and, forbearance, have each been tried in turn, for upwards of thirty 
yeays ; and their results are before us. Let the East India Company 
now reverse the system, and while they thus vindicate the national 
honour and their own, let them no longer prostrate the dignity of Great 
Britain at the feet of savages, or suffer the “ meteor flag of England” 
tostoop from its high “ pride of place,” at the haughty bidding of a 
Chinese edict, It must be constantly borne in mind, that the mere 
stoppage of commercial intercourse will be of no avail, since that would 
Se the innocent only, without reaching the really guilty ; and the 
oss would fall almost exclusively on the Hong merchants, who advance 
money, and the tea manufacturers who borrow it; and who would in all 
probability, thus be, as their predecessors have been, reduced to beg- 
gary. We hope, however, and we also believe, nearly as confidently as 
we hope, that the Bombay government has already interfered, in the 
only way in which interference can be effectual. Should our anticipa- 
tions be unfortunately disappointed, that duty will then devolve on the 
government at home; for unless the chancellor of the exchequer be 
prepared to sacrifice four millions of revenue, and the country and the 
company to lose the tea-trade,—as they most assuredly will, if this last 
insult be passed over,—it must become a national question. The —T 
ambassadors the Chinese will either listen to, or respect, are four-and- 
twenty pounders ! T. 
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THE SHORTEST ROAD TO DISTINCTION, 





Sheridan, Sen. What in the name of nonsense, Tom, can induce you to take the troubile to go down 
into a eoal-pit ? 

Sheridan, Jun. Why, I want to go, merely for the sake of s«yiric that Pve been in one. 

Sheridan, Sen. Oh | there can be no objection to your saying you have been ina cbdal-pit-—-but. why 


not say so at once? 
Sheridan's Domestic Dialogues. 





Ong is really tired of being asked sixty times an hour, “ What's in a 
name?” and of answering, as every body but Romeo would, “ every 
thing.” It is time that the interrogatory be forbidden and abolished, 
or the conversazione of life will become little more tlian a monotonous 
cross-examination. One thing I have ever observed, that those who 
are most ready to put the question, and to insinuate that a tiger would 
be just as terrible if he were called a tortoise, a fool as contemptible if 
he were pronounced a philosopher, or a houri as poetical if designated a 
hippopotamus, are invariably the very first to be influenced by a name ; 
and to regard things as black or white, not according to their respective 
complexions, but according as they happen to have been christened by 
those sage godfathers and godmothers, the lexicographers of old. 

Now I do not pretend to be wiser than these people, except that I 
feel and confess the influence, which they feel and deny. 1 acknow- 
ledge the pomp and circumstance of a name, and admit its acquisition to 
be the be-all and the end-all of the art and mystery of walking triumph- 
antly through the world. The art itself, as commonly practised in 
society, may be a black art—but it is not called so; and I, therefore, 
consider it to be of the purest and most spotless description. Whatever 
the world calls proper, I regard as perfection ; whatever it styles base, 
I denounce as despicable. Well, says the reader, and so does every- 
body. Yes, but everybody does not make confession of the faith that 
is in him. On the contrary, everybody pretends to differ with the 
world in each particular, while in his heart and his actions he agrées 
with it to the last item of its creed; and everybody affects to dissent 
from everybody else, at the very instant that he acts upon their argu- 
ments, and plunges into the path where, in the sight of all men, he had 
just written up, “ No thoroughfare.” 

I lay claim, then, to no other merit than that of acknowledging my 
reverence for the rules of society, my devotion to its decrees, and the 
servile submission so universally offered, though, as I have said, so sel- 
dom owned, at its shrine. Whenever I see a “treatise” upon some- 
thing, or an “inquiry” concerning nothing, announced by an F.R.S., an 
M.R.I.A., or any other great alphabetarian in the world of knowledge, 
I immediately set it down as a production of vast genius and erudition. 
When I see an astronomer, like Sir James South, created a knight, I 
instantly perceive that the “ stars’ of the various orders to which he 
— aspire, must have quickened his calculations regarding the heavenly 

ies surprisingly ; and I — him at once on a footing with Newton 
(Sir James sounding as well as Sir Isaac), and far, very far above Tyco 
Braye (who was never called Sir Tyco Braye). When I look at a pic- 
ture by the President of a Royal Academy, I pronounce it, of course, 
to be the best picture in the exhibition ; and when I go to the theatre, 
and see an inferior singer playing the best part in the opera, I consider 
myself to be mistaken—and that, simply from sustaining the leading 
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character, the bad singer must in fact be far superior to the rest, who 
only seem to sing better. If I were to be introduced, as (such odd 
things happen) I may be, to my Lord Barclay and my Lord Perkins, or 
my Lord ay and my Lord Martin, I should instantly recognize .nobi- 
lity in the very aspects of those noble persons—I should see that they 
were predestined to the peerage, and that there was something inex- 
pressibly dignified in their tastes, dispositions, and demeanour. It is a 
standing law with me, that a colonel must be much taller than a corpo- 
ral, that an editor must be wiser than his contributors, that a. king must 
be more majestic than his lord in waiting, and, by consequence, that a 
lord-mayor must be more stupid than the aldermen. When I observe a 
man “ getting on” in the world, I make up my mind instantly that he 
deserves all he gets, or Heaven would not permit him to prosper ; and, 
on the other hand, when I see his neighbour sinking step by step into- 
penury and perdition, I regard him as a dangerous person, destitute of 
all principle, and, of course, I cannot think of offering assistance where 
Providence disdains to interfere. If the waggon were worth lifting out 
of the slough, Jupiter would lift it out—that is my view of the fable. 
The all-sufficiency of “a name” is too susceptible of proof, and is too 
constantly proved in all we say and do, to require me to refer to instances, 
Examples might be multiplied to an extent, that would make the figures 
of the national debt seem few. Look at one or two only. The word 
Cesar (if my memory serves me) means elephant. Now if the “ great 
Julius,” who bled for justice’ sake, had been simply called an elephant, 
instead of Caesar, would Cassius ever have had occasion to exclaim— 
“ And this man is now become a god!” No, the name would have 
acted as an index to his fortunes; the wise Romans would never have 
worshipped him ; he would have been looked upon as the most ungrace- 
ful but gigantic of animals, an unwieldy but illustrious brute, as tame 
and tractable as Cassius or any of his keepers could have wished—a 
sort of Chuny in a toga, and Brutus would have been his Mr. Cross 
—as indeed he was, in the circumstance of presiding at his immolation, 
Take another instance: in the Hindostanee, or some other unpronounce- 
able tongue, that sweetest of essences, honey, is dishonoured, of all 
words in the world, by the name of mud. Now, had Dr. Johnson 
adopted the phrase of these barbarians, and introduced it in that sense 
inte our English vocabulary, who would ever after have polluted their 
lips with the produce of the hive! Who would have luxuriated in the 
sweet treasures stored in the “laden thigh” of the bee! Think of the 
alteration that would be required in one of the sweetest of our native 


nursery ballads, and of the associations called up by such a line as 
this— 


** The queen was in the parlour eating bread and mud.” 


Words are things, says Lord Byron; and I defy the ghost of the 
aforesaid Doctor himself to produce a more convincing proof of the truth 
of the assertion. 

But without these palpable proofs, we might be justified in taking 
the importance of words, and the insignificance of things, for granted. 
Titles, both in legislature and literature, are of infinitely more conse- 
quence than the peers and books that bear them. The profession of the 
law supplies us with abundance of examples of wigs without heads, and 
we might possibly find here and there a mitre or two, nay even a few 
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coronets or 80, in the'sime predicament. At all events, we ‘have '‘pletity 
of physicians with nothing but their diplomas ‘to qualify them ‘for praé- 
tising; and as many great authors, whose only claim to rank as novel- 
writers, consists in their producing three volumes at a time: ' All 'that’is 
wanted, then, is to shorten the .road to renown, and to shew how dis- 
tinction may be attained with the least possible quantity of trouble.” ” 

For instance, whenever a new ministry is formed desirous of con- 
ciliating the people, and acquiring unbounded popularity, care should 
be immediately taken to disseminate the idea, that they have accepted 
office solely with a view of carrying all the great “ popular questions,” 
and that they are determined to retain their appointments as long as a 
chance of accomplishing this patriotic object exists. Their aim will 
thus be, not to accomplish the object—that must never be done, if it can 
be helped—but to keep alive the “chance” of being enabled to do so. 
In short, having announced their resolution to effect the most magni- 
ficent reforms, and the most indispensable changes, they need not give 
themselves any farther trouble, but take their own time and let, the 
nation talk on. 

Again :—it is most unreasonable that any set of constituents should 
expect their representatives to make actual motions for the removal of 
any abuse, or the introduction of any desirable measure. A’ youn 
member, who has conceived the idea of becoming a patriot, shoulc 
simply, in his maiden speech, set forth his intention to move, “ona 
future occasion,” for a repeal of the corn-laws, to bring in bills for the 
abolition of slavery abroad and sinecures at home, and to introduce an 
effectual measure for preventing lords from putting their aristocratic 
hands into the dirty pockets of labourers. Of course he will take good 
care never to commit himself so far as to act upon any of his patriotic, 
or rather parliamentary pledges ; all he has to do is, to state his inten- 
tions camenieaily, and to leave them to work out his reputation. ‘He 
cannot fail of obtaining immediate popularity ; and, simply by promising 
much and doing nothing at all, will, in fact, be just as good a patriot as 
any privy-councillor in Christendom. 

n morals, again :—It must not be supposed that, because an oppor- 
tunity offers of making an oration in honour of temperance, and of 
establishing a Society for the Suppression of Wine, that it is in the 
slightest degree necessary to act upon the doctrines propounded. The 

ker may say, indeed, with glorious old Jack “I am a rogue if I’ve 
ank to-day”—which will be simply saying nothing, for he may pos- 
sibly be a rogue whether or not—but to deprive himself of those liquid 
luxuries (or, if he happen to be a clergyman, those natural necessaries), 
which he would deny to others, would, indeed, be a ridiculous excess. 
He should shew his hearers the “the steep and thorny way” to morality, 
and tread himself the “ primrose-path of dalliance ;” meaning, of course, 
the path that lies through the London-tavern. He need never descend 
in practice into the dreary depths of abstinence—but follow Sheridan’s 
prescription, and say that he does. 

The same instructions apply to literature. A writer, now-a-days, is 
required to possess some little knowledge of the subject he writes upon 
— if he desires to be original, and to differ from the practice of the great 
bulk of his contemporaries. Now to get this knowledge, would involve 
a great deal of fatigue and inquiry ; all which may be avoided in this 
way—by not writing the books at all, but by simply inventing titles, and 
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announcing a, certain mumber of volumes as forthcoming. . 1) do not 
mean, to say that this is a perfectly ew plan, as several of our most 
illustrious authors have occasionally adopted it, by promising from time 
to time some, profound essay, or brilliant biography, that never has, and 
most, probably never will see.the light, But of its efficacy there cannot 
be a doubt... Were I, the perpetrator of these humble paragraphs, an 


“author,” I. should immediately, announce as among the “works in 


preparation,” a translation of the “Chinese Mirror of Parliament’—an 


account of some “ Egyptian Hieroglyphics, as they appear ona brick 


thrown up by the last eruption of Vesuvias”—or “ Papers discovered 
in a Lion’s Den, supposed to be the Auto-biography of Daniel’’++or 
some other equally original and out-of-the-way order of production; 
and I feel confident that my reputation would at once be fixed on a 
basis, too solid to be shaken by any non-performance of such splendid 
undertakings. Next month, and indeed every succeeding month for a 
uarter of a century, should see a similar, or rather a still more startling 
list of meditated productions, in every branch of literature, and every 
walk of science ; and thus, long before the expiration of the period I 
have stated, my fame should eclipse the united reputations of all the 
s of genius, and the Magogs of talent, that have hitherto injured 
their characters by absurdly attempting to accomplish what they ought 
simply to have announced. The wisdom of this plan must at once be 
apparent ; every day’s observation confirms it. Insinuate at first, and 
then epenly declare, that you are employed night and day upon some 
prodigious, and hitherto unattempted, project in literature, and your 
name will be at once associated with that of the most daring and un- 
daunted genius—the world will give you full credit for ability to com- 
plete what you have conceived—and fame and admiration will follow 
our footsteps into every club and coterie in the kingdom. But once 
admit the public behind the curtain, shew them that you are utterly 
unqualified for the task you have undertaken, and be foolish enough to 
publish books with your titles, and your renown is at an end. Critics 
will lose’ sight of the magnificence of your conception in the meanness 
of your execution, and you will reduce yourself to the vulgar level of 
literary humanity. Do not imagine that any living being will ever ask 
whether you have really performed one single promise of the thousand 
on which your reputation is built ; no, the world will be contented with 
the titles, and will soon forget that they are voces et pretera nihil. The 
scarcity of your works will seem the consequence of an unprecedented 
sale, and an unlimited popularity. This mystery will also serve yow 
with posterity, who will be struck with the incredible range which your 
genius has taken, and will be naturally curious about obtaining your 
works, when they find that there is not a copy to be had. You will be 
the only Great Unknown of all future ages—the Sphynx of science, and 
the Gordian-knot of genius. | 
Reader, if you wish for literary renown, let your productions be 
always announced under the head of “ works in preparation,” and never 
under “works published.” Project volumes, but do not risk your 
reputation by attempting to write them ; you must (if you read modern 
works) perceive how materially it tends to shew an author’s insufficiency. 
Never trouble yourself with endeavours to bring about the Millenium 
—content yourself with predicting it, and with constantly crying out 
that “it comes.” 
B. 
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BREVITIES. 


In every country there is a sort of trade-wind morality and religion, 
and there are few who have sufficient energy to stretch beyond _ its in- 
fluence. Mirabeau said that every man makes his own. conscience ; 
and this, perhaps, is true of the few who are able and willing to think 
for themselves ; but it may be safely asserted, that the great majority 
have their consciences made for them, and believe or disbelieve, rejoice 
or tremble, according to the parallel of latitude in which they happen 
to reside: so that a man may * pining with remorse in Londcn or a 
matter which, had he been born in Constantinople, he would have con- 
sidered indifferent, or, perhaps, even praiseworthy. This would not. be 
the case had the most eminent men of all countries explicitly stated 
their religious belief; but from fear of various kinds, they have mostly 
hidden their lights in dark lanthorns, and only thrown a flash now and 
then, which has merely bewildered, rather than guided, the great mass 
who have looked to them for direction. 





It is a favourite paradox of some, that the greatest dandies make the 
bravest soldiers ; as many take pleasure in repeating, that great men 
have usually had small persons. These opinions spring from that love 
of finding or making a wonder, which is one of the most tenacious 
principles in human nature, and is the cause of half the error that 
exists in the world. The fact seems to be, that. brave men have been 
in general neither dandies nor slovens, but simply neat and cleanly, 
though, of course, there are exceptions of both kinds. Great men, also, 
have been in general neither little nor big, though there have been 
many of both classes. Size has nothing to do with the matter ; and the 
middle class has produced the greatest number of geniuses, simply 
because it is the most numerous ; just as those who purchase ten tickets 
in a lottery have a greater chance of winning than those who possess only 
one. 

The poor laws may be considered as a national benefit club, differing 
from other clubs of a like description in this only, that all, in propor- 
tion to their means, are compelled to subscribe to it, instead of being 
left to their own discretion. To this fund the poor pay indirectly, as 
well as the rich, since the general subscription to it forms part of the 
price of the humblest lodging, and of every thing that every individual 
eats and wears. It is clearly, then, no disgrace, but simply the exer- 
cise of a purchased right, to declare on the common fund when reall 
pressed by want or sickness; and if minute inquiry were made, it 
would be perfectly astonishing to find what numbers once, not merely 
well off, but affluent—and others of the best families in the country— 
have been compelled to have recourse to it. The poor laws are usually 
spoken of as established only for the benefit of the existing poor, as 
though there were a low, distinct class or caste so distinguished, imca- 
pable of rising itself, or of receiving falling members from the higher 
ranks into its body. But the wheel of fortune is perpetually mocking 
this definition. The poor laws are really instituted for the benefit of 
those who may be poor, as well as for those who are so; and there are 
few indeed, compared with the great bulk of the community, wo can 


be considered entirely beyond the reach of the great drag-net of cala- 
mity. ; ‘ 
O. 
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THE PORTRAIT: A SKETCH. 


Yes ; at last I was fairly in love! and with what? A portrait!— 
but such a one ! 

The Exhibition had only just opened ; I had gone to see it on the 
third day, and scarcely had I advanced a dozen into the grand 
room, when I felt myself riveted to the spot. ‘“ What's the matter?” 
inquired Armstrong. I heard him, but felt as if the faculty of speech 
were suspended. He repeated the question, but to no purpose. “ Are 
you dreaming >” at length he exclaimed—*“ What is the matter with 

ou?” 

“ Do you know the original of that portrait ?” inquired I. 

Na 

* Look at the number in the book. Well, what says it ?” 

* Portrait of a young lady, by E. F.” 

* And who is E. F. ?” 

“ T know not.” 

« A plague upon all initials,” exclaimed I ; “I would give the world 
to know the name of the artist.” 

« Tl try and find him out for you, my boy,” rejoined the kindest- 
hearted fellow in Dublin. 

*« ©, there are tones and looks that dart 

An instant sunshine through the heart ; 

As if the soul that minute caught 

Some treasure it through life had sought ; 

As if the very lips and eyes 

Predestined to have all our sighs, 

And never be forgot again, 

Sparkled and spoke before us then !”’ 
repeated I to myself, as I stood gazing upon the voiceless, sightless 
pictare ! 

"Twas a full-length—a front view, in the attitude of advancing—a 
maid of auburn tresses ; the complexion fair ; the eyes, a deep blue ; the 
lips—carnations—slightly apart, as though the sweet breath were issuing 
through them ; the bosom delicately full-veiled by a kerchief of gauze, 
all but one spot of dazzling whiteness ; the waist, tapering to the critical 
point, beyond which firmness and grace take leave of tenuity, and from 
the zone of which the lines of the lower part of the figure flowed out- 
wards and downwards in a curve of noble richness; an ankle and an 
instep, like the rest—symmetry! The arms—which were bare from 
something more than half way above the elbows—were beautiful ; her 
right hand was covered with a glove, and held another, leaving her left 
one the voucher of a virgin palm! No ring was on the finger. 

“Tis time to go,” said Armstrong, slapping me on the shoulder ; 
“the Exhibition closes at four.” 

Three hours had I been poring upon it! “Four !” exclaimed I. 

“ It wants but ten minutes of it.” 

“And have you found out the artist ?” 

* No.” 

* * ~ * * * * 

Not a day did I miss the Exhibition. As soon as I entered the room 
I took my seat before the portrait, and there I remained till every one 
else was gone. No doubt I was the object of frequent remark. I often 
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heard a whispering near me. Sometimes I caught a glimpse of a smile, 
suddenly suppressed. On one occasion I seemed to give no small um- 
brage toa gentleman who stood in front of me. A lady )was leaning 
am arm. I had heard a sigh so deep, that, in spite of my mp or 
it attracted my notice. I withdrew my eyes from the portrait, and they 
fell upon the aa who was in the act of turning away ; but I encoun- 
tered the gaze of her companion, whose countenance betrayed an expres- 
sion of mingled impatience and resentment, so strong, that my own 
began to lour, and I was on the point of starting from my chair, when 
he looked another way, and conducted his companion to the opposite 
side of the room. She wore a cloak, and was veiled. 1 was surprised 
at the incident. I never after entered the Exhibition without looking 
about for the gentleman and his fair friend, but I never met them there 


again. 
. * * * * . . 


“ Hang the Exhibition!” exclaimed Armstrong; “ you shall take a 
lounge with me this morning.” I was on the point of walking in, when 
o thrust his arm through mine, and took me by main force along with 

m. 

“ That woman has a figure!’ cried he. I listened, but noted not the 
object of remark. My eyes were in the Exhibition. 

«* Her waist,” continued he, “is as natural as her neck—-which she 
carries so well. She doesn’t squeeze it. There is too much pliancy 
there for much constraint.” We were walking in Sackville Street; 
which, from noon till dinner-time, may be called the Mall of Dublin. 
“ The fall of her shoulders,” added he, “is the most graceful thing 
imaginable! Do you mark it?” 

* Yes,” replied I, poring upon the figure in the Exhibition-room. 

« So much for her back,” resumed Armstrong. “ We have not seen 
her face yet ; but the pleasure is at hand. She'll be sure to turn at the 
end of the street. Depend upon it she and her fair friend have not pat 
on their bonnets and shawls for nothing but a walk to the Rotunda and 
back again. Slacken your pace,” continued he. Now for it! Hasa 
well-turned ankle never played you a trick? For once that I have 
been obliged to one for a handsome face, I may reckon fifty introduc- 
tions to a homely one. Now for it, my lad! Right about, wheel. By 
Jupiter, she is an angel !” 

I mechanically raised my eyes. There was the portrait, in living flesh 
and blood before me! Our eyes met—I stopped short—she hesitated 
too—coloured—and the next moment she and her companion passed on. 
We followed. 

How my heart beat! Its agitation became almost insupportable as 
we drew near the other end of the street, where I hoped they would 
turn again. ‘They were within three or four yards of it—they slackened 
their pace. Kind fortune !—* Are you ready?” exclaimed a voice.— 
They stopped—a gentleman had accosted them out of a barouche, that 
had drawn up to the side of the flags. ’*T was the identical individual, 
the peculiarity of whose deportment had struck me in the Exhibition- 
room. He sprung out of the carriage, handed the fair partners in, and 
stepping in after them, they drove off. 

«« Whither are you going like a madman?” exclaimed Armstrong. 

«“ To follow them !” replied I, scarce conscious of what to do. 

“ Follow your dinner!” rejoined he ; “or rather wait upon it. You 
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drevengaged at six o'clock, and have to go home, dress, and be at Kings- 
town inthat ample space of time.” It’was five. “Come,” continued 
he; is it'tumbling into love you are about? And do you think there 
js but one beautiful woman in Dublin?” ‘ 

,o © But one in the world !” exclaimed I. 

Then, by my conscience,” rejoined he, “there is no such place in 
the world as Dublin !” 

I went home, dressed, and drove in a car to Kingstown. <A joyous 
party—but nothing could get me out of Sackville Street. I was ab- 
stracted, restless, impatient of the restraint of company ; anxious to be 
gone, without knowing whither to go. The evening had scarcely com- 
menced when I stole away. I hastened home, and flung myself into 
bed ; and, in bed, I was still in Sackville Street. 

Sackville Street-—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday—every day in the 
following week ; but not a glimpse of the living portrait. “ Hang you !” 
exclaimed Armstrong, planting himself right before me, about half an hour 
after I had commenced another week’s promenade. ‘I never saw such 
a fool, when you take a fancy into your head! I want a pair of gloves 
—step with me to Grafton Street.” And to Grafton Street the inecorri- 
gible Armstrong literally dragged me. “ This is the shop,” cried he, 
entering one upon the right hand ; “and, by the powers! there stands 
your Venus herself, fitting her fair hand! Up to her, my Mars!” whis- 
pered he. There stood, indeed, the incomparable original of the por- 
trait—her female companion along with her. She had been choosing 
some gloves from several parcels, which lay open upon the counter. 
She had just taken up a pair—one of which she was about to try on. 
It fitted her. ‘ This will do,” remarked she to the mistress of the shop. 
“ T shall take half a dozen pair, and send three dozen of different sizes 
after me.” The gloves were white. Just then our eyes encountered. 
Her face in a moment became crimson, and then all at once turned to a 
deadly pale ; she seemed gasping, as it were, for breath. I saw she was 
ill, and sprang forward, and caught her as, I thought, she was about to 
drop. She looked in my face as her colour slowly returned ; gently, 
and without any expression of displeasure, disengaged herself, and 
snatching the arm of her friend—‘“ Come,” said she, heaving -a sigh, 
which reminded me of the one which I had heard in the Exhibition- 
room. 

My heart was in atumult. The look of her male companion—the 
sigh—the blush—the blush again—the strangeness of its sudden vanish- 
ing—and then the sigh again! What was I to conclude? They had 
scarcely got into the street when I followed them. 

They proceeded up Grafton Street into Stephen’s Green. I kept 
about half a dozen yards behind them. They took the right hand side 
of the square, and in crossing the end of Cuffe Street, passed one of 
those semi-gentlemen, whose only occupation is idleness, and who 
instantly followed them, keeping between them and me. He drew 
nearer—I saw what he was about—and scarcely had he touched the 
arm of the fair creature when I collared him. I had caught a Tartar! 
He was accomplished in an art, in which I had never felt any ambition 
to excel. I let him go, thinking I had a gentleman to deal with, and 
scarcely was he at liberty, when I was stretched, in a state of insensi- 
bility, upon the street. 

When I came to myself, the first thing of which I was sensible was 
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the pressure of a hand upon my temples. I looked up. It was her’s-+ 
she was chafing them. The sight of her reealled .at.once the full ..pos 
session of my faculties. I looked around, and saw we were,.alone. I 
sprung from a couch upon which I had been stretched, and, throwing 
myself at the fair creature’s feet, poured forth the passion of my soul in 
a strain of vehement eloquence, of which before that moment I had 
never been the master. She listened to me without lifting her, eyes, 
till I was.silent. Then slowly raising them, she fixed them upon me 
with an expression that pierced me to the soul, and gave me indescrib- 
able anguish. ‘“ The designs of Providence are inscrutable,” said she, 
with another deep-drawn sigh. “I know not to what it has destined 
me! Forget me, Sir!—Forget me! Would to Heaven—! 

“ T can wait no longer !” said her friend, looking into the parlour. 

She started upon her feet—for she had been sitting—and hastily 
moved a step or two towards the door. I as hastily followed her, 
catching her by the hand to detain her—“< Would to Heaven what?” 
I exclaimed. 

“ That I had never seen you,” was her reply ; and by a sudden effort 
she withdrew the hand which I was holding. 

“ Follow me not!” added she. “ Attempt not to detain me!’ Her 
hand was upon the lock of the door. She paused-—looked at me till 
her eyes seemed to strain again—raised her right hand to her lips. I 
waited not to allow her to complete the action which I anticipated—I 
sprang towards her—she vanished, closing the door after her; in the 
act of re-opening which, I heard the hall-door shut; I followed, and 
tried to open it. In my trepidation I could not find the way. It was 
presently opened from without, and the servant entered, followed by a 
person whom I concluded to be her master, and who opposed my egress. 

-An explanation ensued. It was a medical gentleman, whom the servant 
had gone to fetch. She had been alone in the house, immediately oppo- 
site which I had been knocked down—had witnessed the transaction— 
and readily suffered me to be brought in, attended by the lovely being 
in whose cause I had suffered. I hastily recompensed each, and sallied 
forth, but all trace of the dear unknown one was lost. It totally escaped 
my recollection at the time, that, by applying at the glove-shop, I could 
have got a clue to her. 

I rose the next morning in a state of bodily, as well as mental fever, 
and wandered through the streets as chance directed me. In turning a 
corner, I came right against somebody. 

“ Hallo!” cried Armstrong. “ Are you walking in your sleep? 
Rouse you, my merry man! Heavens!” he exclaimed, when I looked 
at him, “ what the mischief is the matter with you?” I unburthened 
my heart to him as we walked together. As we were passing St. 
Thomas’s, a friend of his issued from the church, and apparently in a 
state of considerable excitation. ‘“‘ What's the matter with you?” ex- 
claimed Armstrong. : 

«« A murder is doing in that church !” 

« A murder !” 

“ Yes; they are sacrificing a young heart to Plutus. I know the 

ies. The story is told in three words. It is the daughter of an 
English gentleman of reduced circumstances. She has taken the fancy 
of a young man of fortune, who has just returned from his travels. 
Her heart was disengaged, and her parents prevailed upon her to accept 
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him. She rues the consent which has been wrung from her. They 
have brought her to the church. For this half hour have they been try- 
ing 'to prevail upon her to allow the ceremony to proceed. I never aaw 
such a'scené! How they can stand it, I know not; but, for my part, 
it was too much for me, and I was obliged to come away.” 

The truth flashed across me. I broke from Armstrong, and rushed 
into the church. It was she! I met them bearing her fainting from 
the altar, supported by the man whose scowl] I had encountered in the 
Exhibition-room. The knot had been tied! As they passed by me, I 
stood like an idiot—I spoke not—moved not—they went out of the 
church—all power of reflection or action seemed to have deserted me. 
I mechanically submitted to the guidance of Armstrong, who, with his 
friend, conducted me home. 

«“ Come,” said I, suddenly starting up, after I had sat, as Armstrong 
has assured me, for upwards of two hours without speaking—“Come, 
I shall embark to-night for England !” 

He did not attempt to dissuade me. “I shall accompany you, my 
lad,” said he. 

We had but few arrangements to make; nevertheless, when we 
arrived at Kingstown, we were too late for the packet; she had sailed 
half an hour before. 

« What shall we do?” asked Armstrong. 

“ Take up our quarters here till to-morrow evening,” replied I. “I 
shall not set foot in Dublin again.” 

« Content !” rejoined Armstrong. 

It came on a dreadful night—wind, rain, and thunder. “Twas a relief 
to the chaos of my heart—the tempest was in unison with it. I watched 
an opportunity, and stealing out, went down to the beach. The night 
was terrifically grand. As far as the eye could reach, there was nothing 
but one undulating, heaving sheet of foam. You could scarcely hear the 
thunder for the breakers. I discerned a party at a distance busy about 
something. I approached them. A vessel was in the offing on the bar, 
and they were about to launch the life-boat ; they had almost accom- 
plished their purpose, when one of the crew was struck down and stun- 
ned—they could not tell with what. Obeying an impulse, for which I 
could not account, but which probably owed its origin to an utter reck- 
lessness of life, I made a rush, and sprung into the boat— I can pull 
an oar, my lads !” I exclaimed—* Lay to, and tug away !” 

We slowly approached the ship. As we neared her, we saw that the 
crew had taken to the boat, which was pulling from her. We hailed it. 
Our cry was answered. It disappeared; we hailed it again—again. 
Noreply. It had gone down! We looked at one another and shud- 
dered, but spoke not. We were now alongside of the wreck. Upon the 
poop, the only part above the water, stood two individuals, who watched 
us, without speaking. We rowed to leeward of the vessel, took them 
off, and after ascertaining that there was not another soul on board, 
made back, and reached the shore. 

It was a man and a woman whom we had rescued. We conveyed 
them to the inn—the female was consigned to the charge of the land- 
lady. Armstrong and I undertook the task of attending to her com- 
panion, whom we soon equipped with dry apparel from our own trunks, 
and easily prevailed upon to take a seat at our board, which was spread 
for supper. 
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He spoke little at first, except to thank us—especially me, who had 
been instrumental in preserving him. He was a Portuguese, but spoke 
English with considerable fluency. 

“ Many a time, Sir,” said he, “ have I cursed your country, but now 
I bless it.” 

* Cursed it!” echoed Armstrong. 

“ Yes, Sir; I'll not deny it—nor need I. That girl whom you have 
saved from a watery grave is my sister ; death perhaps would have been 
a blessing to her—and to me. Yet is it an appalling thing when it 
comes.” 

We wished for an explanation of this, but from delicacy were silent. 
It came, however, of its own accord. A foreigner had fallen in love 
with her—married her—and deserted her a few months after their nup- 
tials. Her brother and she were in pursuit of him, and after tracing 
through Spain, France, Italy, and Germany, had at length got a clue to 
him to this country. The story was an exceedingly affecting one, and 
proved the darkest obliquity of principle upon the part of the offender. 

Scarcely was it finished, when the landlady abruptly entered the 
room— 

«‘ Gentlemen,” said she, “ what is to be done ?” 

« My sister!” exclaimed the young man, starting up in an agony of 
apprehension. 

“ Your sister is safe and well, Sir, and sound asleep, for what I 
know, but there is another in the house who, if I mistake not, would 
give all she is mistress of to be the occupant of her bed.” 

At this moment we heard a shriek. It came from the room below. 
Armstrong and I rushed down stairs, followed by the stranger and the 
landlady. The cry was repeated. 

“ He will use force!” exclaimed the landlady. I heard no more. I 
was foremost—I burst open the door of the apartment. What were 
my emotions at beholding the mistress of my heart—the fainting bride 
of the morning—on her knees before the man who had espoused her. He 
was holding her. At sight of me she sprung upon her feet, and rushed 
into my arms. 

“I will not be his wife!” she exclaimed. “I have been forced to 
the altar,—I knew not what I did.—It was mockery.—I will not be his 
wife.— They deceived me into accompanying him.—Deserted me, and 
left me in his power. —I will not be his wife !” 

He stood pale and trembling with rage. We all remained motion- 
less, looking now at him, and now at one another. He cast his eyes 
about the,room, as if in search of something ; they rested upon a trunk 
which lay upon one of the chairs—he approached it—opened it—took 
out a pair of pistols—-cocked them, and approached me. At this moment 
the Portuguese rushed past me, and caught him by the throat. 

* Villain !” exclaimed the Portuguese. The pistols fell on the ground. 
They knew each other. Imagine ‘the conclusion of the scene. Imagine 
the scene that followed it in a month after, when I saw the Portrait in 
my own room—and the Original at my side—my willing wife! 


J. S. K. 
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A LYRICAL LETTER, FROM WILLIAM COBBETT, ESQ. 


[Extracted from Cobbett’s Porticat Reeister, of the Thirty-first of February.) 


FRIENDS AND DISCcIPLEs, 
Readers of the page— 

The only one, observe, that paints this age 

In honest black and white !—you here may see 

(Woe to the Whig that would of praises rob it) 

A good old English portrait, meant for me, 
Your friend and fellow-labourer, Wm. CosseErr. 
Yes, good old English ; not the gew-gaw things 
| Sent forth as likenesses of lords and kings, 
Scrawled upon plates of copper—which, my friends, 
We'd rather have in pence, those metal charmers, 
Or scratched on steel—which might serve other-ends, 
If turned to knives and forks for famished farmers. 
Why not use proper metals? » Why not lead? 
*T wou’d suit the Aberdeens; and all that class ; 
Then Londonderry-might. behold his head’ 
Engraved on triple-cased, congenial brass. 
And yet, had this same rule held always good, 
I think you’d ne’er have scen my head on wood ! 
. No ; al! the wood, now wasted upon brigs, 

Would then be wanted for those heartless, cold, 
Disgraced, undone, and despicable Whigs— 

While COBBETT’S honest front should gleam on GOLD ! 





But I despise such things, so let them shine 

In stipple, line, or mezzotint for me ; 

And let them now just scan this face of mine, 
Carved on a bit of genuine British tree! 

Here let them come, and tremble too, to see 

An eye that shoots dismay through all their line, 
And lips whose scorn still stings the stupid set ; 
White hairs, that never knew a touch of shame, 
Because they never lined a coronet, 

Or skulked beneath a wig—I hate the name! 

Yes, let them see the man who still his pen holds 
Firm, as at first—and then declare to you 

If any artist of the courtly crew— 

Sir Joshua Lawrence, or Sir Thomas Reynolds, 
Or Claude, or Cruikshank—whether sot or saint— 
Ever had such a head as mine to paint ! 


I’m not conceited—no, I hate conceit— 
But don’t you think, as Englishmen must do, 
| That this bold face of mine bids fair to beat 
‘ e , The best that Thomas Landseer ever drew ? 
I know he hit the Monkeys off in style, 
And Satan sat to him the other day ; 
But these are far behind me, many a mile, 
In all that brings the passions into play. 
As for the Monkeys, they might pass for peers— 
Or other animals, with longer ears. 
And then that Satan—him I always hated, 
Since first I read a poem which they call— 
But I forget the name—one highly rated, 
By Milton, stuffed with balderdash and brawl. 
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There’s a young bard who writes of Satan better, 
His name’s Montgomery; as for Milton, pooh ! 
There is more rhyme in this my single letter, 

Than all his blank-verse book !—TI’ve read it through. 


But let me to this portrait travel back. 
The style, it seems, enchants all Art’s connections ; 
Thousands of noblemen are on the rack 
To get the thing into their own collections. 
The Staffords, Bedfords, Westminsters by dozens, 
All want the gem—for what? to grace their walls ; 
They offer to take down their prigs of cousins, 
And hang my picture in their hated halls. 
They’ll give up Pitts, and Peels, and silly lords— 
Fellows that ought to have been hung elsewhere ; 
Eldons in wigs, and Wellingtons with swords— 
And all to get one honest portrait there. 
But now mark this, my friends; I will not curse ; 
Yet if I should consent, then call me Tory— 
A Scotchman—or a Lord—, or, what is worse, 
Choose me for Westminster, with great Sir Glory! 


Again, the governors of old St. Luke’s 
Think that it would in their asylum shine ; 
But I’ve referred these folks to several Dukes, 
With heads (if heads they are) more fit than mine. 
No—let the contest thus be set at rest : 
When Manchester shall make her name immortal, 
By sending through the House of Commons’ portal, 
The man who, singly, got her wrongs redressed— 
’Tis my intention then and there to move, 
That, at the public cost, a hall be reared 
Worthy to hold a reiic so revered, 
For public exhibition—and I’ll prove 
That in six months, in shillings from the poor, 
The famished poor, the show alone will nett 
A marvellous sum, a fund that shall ensure 
The nation’s freedom from that THING, the Debt! 
This I shall prove—I hate your mere assertions, 
And into fiction’s realms make no excursions. 
Now shew me which, of al] your Whigs and wits— 
The Greys, Broughams, Russells, of that wretched race, 
With all their phrenzy, flummery and fits— 
Can save his country, when he shews his face ! 


This measure passed, with other glorious motions— 
Taxation over, and the Whigs turned out, 
The labourers rich, and landlords in a rout, 
I mean to cross that paragon of oceans, 
The bold Atlantic; I accepting there 
An invitation, made a thousand times, 
To fill the President’s perpetual chair, 
And reign the new Columbus of those climes. 
Yet will I not desert my people—pshaw ! 
I mean my readers, and the labourers, here ; 
Let good America my service draw, 
And Europe have me likewise—each a year, 
Thus, my Disciples, I shall ever be 
Your faithful benefactor, 
Wma. C—. 
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THE PETTICOAT PARLIAMENT. 


WE are resolved to have our political dreams as well as our neigh- 
bours in these visionary times. Every body has his favourite specula- 
tion on the future fortunes of the constitution ; some there be who see 
in their mind’s eye Cobbett at the helm of affairs, and the chapel of St. 
Stephen’s filled with a rabble of democratic tailors and» republican 
haberdashers : these are persons who take the most melancholic view of 
the consequences of reform. There be others again of more sanguine 
fancies, who figure to themselves Justice carrying the Seals, Economy 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Wisdom at the head of the Treasury, and 
Religion in the see of Canterbury : these are the poets of politics ; and 
sometimes their frenzy is so fine, that they imagine parliaments, consist- 
ing exclusively of honest men—chimeras that will be realized, what time 
the house of Brunswick shall be supplanted by the old line of Oberon, 
and the gryphons and winged horses of the Herald’s College exhibited 
alive in the Zoological Gardens. Others—but it is vain to think of 
enumerating all the dreams and fantasies that flit through the public 
mind— 


“« As thick as idle motes in sunny ray ;”” 


besides our fair readers are impatient ; the title tells them that their 
bright forms have been hovering before our fancy, and they burn to 
know by what freak of imagination we came to associate such apparently 
remote ideas as parliaments and petticoats. 

As we dropped asleep the other evening, while in the act of perusing 
a speech of the Right Hon. Henry Goulburn upon finance, we dropped 
at the same time into the strangers’ gallery of the House of Commons, 
where, instead of the bearded and booted senators of the present regime, 
we saw (to our no small surprise, for we knew the old standing order 
against the admission of females) a remarkably full house, composed 
entirely of ladies. They seemed to be of all ages, from three-score and 
ten to one and twenty ; and a blind man might have fancied himself in 
the French Chamber of Deputies or the Caledonian Chapel, for all the 
members were speaking together, and the most loquacious of all seemed 
to be the speaker herself. This struck us as so bold an innovation, that 
we expressed our astonishment to a smart young girl behind us (who 
was reporting for a morning paper called the Moon), and were informed 
that it had been found impossible to prevail upon any lady to accept the 
office, even with an increased salary, upon the ancient “ ducus-a-non- 
lucendo” condition of seldom or never opening her lips. It was a long 
time before any tolerable order was restored, so that there was leisure 
to get some additional information from the reporter to the Moon res- 
pecting the great revolution which had evidently taken place. After 
expressing herself somewhat surprised at our ignorance, she told us that 
very soon after the accession of the Princess Vittoria, an article appeared 
in “La Belle Assemblée,” in which the incongruity of a monarch in 
petticoats, and a legislator in breeches, was so ably exposed, that public 
meetings of the women of England began to be held every-where upon 
the subject. At first they contented themselves with petitioning parlia- 
ment, and only claimed an equal right with the other sex to seats in 
both houses ; but finding their petitions generally neglected, and often 
treated with the very reverse of gallantry, they began to form Political 
Unions ; and, animated by the success of the O’Connells and Attwoods, 
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set on foot an organized plan of agitation, extending ftom the Orkneys 
to Land’s End.- No argument or topic was omitted that could influenee 
or inflame the public mind ; it was urged that as long as parliaments 
were of the masculine gender, they could never be expected to look 
upon the people with a maternal eye ; it was confidently argued that 
as the petticoat government was the best for a family, so it must also be 
the best for a nation ; and the country was assured that until the Hoase 
of Commons was exclusively a female assembly, it had no chance whats 
ever of a fair representation. Our informant, however, had the candour 
to admit, that it was not by the force of these arguments, or indeed of 
any arguments at all, that the revolution was eventually accomplished ; 
but by continually teasing and worrying the legislature, until (in a way 
precisely analogous to that by which in domestic affairs husbands are 
wont to be overpowered by wives) they were glad to compound for 
peace and a quiet life at the expense of a total surrender of their politi- 
cal power.—Here the conversation broke off ; the house became a little 
more orderly ; the reporters began to mend their pens ; and I was left 
to observe the proceedings in silence, not, however, without a hint from 
the ladies about me that the presence of a gentleman there was a breach 
of privilege, and that my proper place was the lantern. This, indeed, 
said I to myself, is turning the tables with a vengeance ! 

The first thing I heard was, a new writ ordered for the borough of 
Tavistock in the room of Lady Bellona Battlebridge, who had accepted 
the office of Paymistress to the Forces. Lady Morgan took the oaths 
ana her seat as member for the University of Dublin ; her ladyship rose 
immediately on being sworn, and said that she felt it her duty to give 
the house the earliest opportunity of witnessing her parliamentary 
talents ; hitherto she was known to the ladies of England only as the 
most distinguished literary character of the day ; but she trusted before 
she sat down to convince them that her tongue was equal to her pen ; 
*“ c'est a dire,” continued her ladyship, “that she was as well calculated 
to shine in the chapel of St. Etienne as in her own house in Kildare- 
street, Dublin ; she did not, in mentioning Kildare-street, mean to go 
imto the subject of the institution with which that name was so inti- 
mately connected, or, if she might be allowed the expression, associated 
by a sort of vernacular liatson—to borrow the language of an Italian 
poet.” Here there was a shrill and general cry of order from all parts 
of the house, which was followed by “chair, chair, chair :” the speaker 
accordingly rose, and in a speech of nearly a quarter of an hour long 
informed the learned lady, the member for the University of Dublin, 
that there was no question before the house, begging her at the same 
time to remember in future that English was the language of that 
assembly, and that to speak in any foreign or unknown tongue, Italian 
or Irish, was worthy only of the followers of Mr. Irving, with whom 
she was sure the honourable and learned lady had no connection. Lady 
Morgan assured the house the speaker did her no more than justice in 
her last remark ; although an unrivalled linguist, she had nothing to do 
with the Caledonian matins ; she was too much of a philosopher and a Pa- 
risian to trouble her head about Scotch apostles, or any apostles whatever. 

Mrs. Harriet Homily and Miss Angelica Pentateuch rose at. the 
same instant ; the latter, however, caught the speaker’s eye: she said 
that she could pardon the infidelity ‘of the honourable and learned 
lady who had sat down, but her attack upon “ the tongues” was not to 
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be tolerated: iu a Christian country ; she had held forth herself that very 
morning, iat six o'clock, in a most miraculous manner, and she trusted 
the day ‘was not far off when the religion of the Caledonian chapel would 
ve.the religion of the state; it was remarkably suited to the genius of a 
female constitution.—( Loud cheering from all parts of the house.) 

‘A member now rose, and said she had a petition to present which 
she was sure would receive the attention it deserved ; it was signed by 
several hundred individuals of the weaker sex, who, previous to the late 
happy revolution, had enjoyed seats in that house ; they stated that in 
the whole course of their public lives they had never done any thing to 
disqualify them to be members of a petticoat parliament ; they had never 
voted for any measure of manly policy ; they had never delivered a 
manly speech, or uttered, to the best of their memory, a single manly 
sentiment ; upon these grounds they prayed the house to restore them 
their former privileges; and, as proof that such a concession might be 
made with perfect safety, they begged to refer to what had taken place 
in the other branch of the legislature, where many noble lords had been 
permitted to resume their seats, without the slightest injury to the femi- 
nine tone of the debates ; in fact the peers were not to be distinguished 
from the peeresses except by their breeches and top-boots. 

A young lady in a scarlet riding-dress (who, my fair friend the 
reporter informed me, was Miss Diana Vernon, the member for Hunt- 
ingdonshire) begged to corroborate what had fallen from the last speaker. 
She had lately met with an extract from a speech delivered in another 
place, which she attributed to her noble relative the venerable Countess 
of Cackletown ; but she afterwards found that it had been made by her 
gallant friend the Marquis of Londonderry. 

A member here desired to have the names of the petitioners read ; 
amongst others, my ears caught those of Inglis, Wetherell, Herries, 
Geulburn, Bankes, Gordon, Croker, Vyvyan, Sadler, Praed, and almost 
all, the representatives of the boroughs in the notorious schedules 
A and B. 

As soon as the list was gone through, an aristocratic-looking old 
dowager rose and said, that there was certainly nothing in the spirit of 
the constitution against the admission into that House of many gentle- 
men whose names had been read ; the political opinions of most of them 
had ever been in unison with their own; she yielded to no one in 
admiration of Mr. Croker’s statistics, or Mr. Goulburn’s financial policy ; 
she discovered in ail their speeches and measures a sound stateswoman- 
like wisdom, of which she herself would not be ashamed ; but still she 
must say, that she wa; not prepared to take so bold a step as some 
honourable ladies recommended ; she disliked speculative improve- 
ments; no one was a firmer friend of reform than she was, but she 
would never, she hoped and trusted, consent to innovation ; the ques- 
tion with her was, and she thought it ought to be the question with the 
House, whether to grant the prayer of the petitioners was reconcileable 
with the wisdom of their grandmothers. In her conscience she believed 
it was not, and she would therefore oppose it to the last moment of her 
life, and with the last drop of her blood.—( Hear, hear, hear, hear !) 

Lady Auricula Bulbus observed, that she would not enter into the 
merits of the question, but would content herself with remarking, that 
the present was certainly not the time for discussing it ; it was not, when 
the commercial affairs of the country were in such confusion —when the 
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tulip-trade with Holland, and the mignionette-trade with’ France; were 
in such a state of depression ; it was not at such a time ‘honourable 
ladies should come down with revolutionary propositions, affecting ‘the 
first principles of the constitution.—(Cries of hear, hear! no, no ! rider, 
order, from all parts of the House.) 189 

Here the conversation grew so hot and shrill, and so ‘many ‘voices 
took part in it, that I was quite stunned ; and the reporters laid down 
their pens, through inability to catch the purport of what was uttered. 
Such expressions, however, as “ unparliamentary,” “unladylike,” “ if 
the hon. toy meant,” “does the noble lady insinuate?” were audible at 
intervals; and there was one voice which extremely resembled that of 
Sir Henry Hardinge. When the storm had subsided, a petition, similar 
to the last, was presented from the dandies, exquisites, and fine gentle- 
men of the West End ; they stated that they yielded to no lady in 
England in the effeminacy either of their minds or persons ; their ‘stu:lies 
had been exclusively confined to novels and romances ; many boarding- 
school misses had received a more manly edueation ; their mowstachios 
were generally false ; and they appealed ‘to their shawl-waistcoats and 
boas to shew how well feminine habits sat upon them. 

A bill to “ repeal the laws against Scandal and Defamation” was read 
a third time, and passed, amidst loud acclamations. 

A bill to “ disfranchise the Isle of Man, and transfer the franchise to 
Billingsgate,” was read a second time, and committed. Some disenssion 
took place, but not at considerable length, the general feeling of the 
House being in favour of the measure. One lad , however, objected 
to it on the ground that Billingsgate was already virtually represented. 
Lady Chatterton Chatterton ‘“ hoped the honourable member did not 
allude to her.” 

The honourable member disclaimed any personal allusion. 

The “ Man-Trap legalization bill” was read the first time. An honour- 
able member hoped that this bill would be suffered to go through all 
the stages as rapidly as possible; it was a bill of such unspeakable 
importance, that she did not hesitate to call it a second Bill of Rights. 
—(hear, hear!) It was the Bill of Rights of the new female constitu- 
tion.—( Hear, hear, hear!) It was worthy of a Petticoat Parliament.— 
(Hear, hear, hear, hear!) The ascendancy of the sex was incomplete 
without it, and she therefore conjured the House to pass it without 
delay. She never would sleep on her pillow until it was the law of the 
land.—(Immense cheering !) 

A remarkably plain-looking member (whose name 1 could not learn) 
said, that she rose to call the attention of the House to a breach of privi+ 
lege connected with the measure which had been so justly eulogized by 
the honourable lady who had just sat down. She adverted to an article 
which had appeared that morning in the “ Times” newspaper, in which this 
very measure was designated “ a tyrannical and wanton piece of legisla- 
tion, contrived by a certain class of members, who, having outlived 
their personal attractions, or having never had any, wished to secure, 
by acts of parliament, those conquests they were unable to gain by 
the legitimate means of youth and beauty. ‘The article went on in the 
same audacious strain, and concluded by advising the people to call this 
parliament in future “the Man-trap Parliament.” Now a grosser attack 
upon the privileges and dignity of this House it had never fallen to her 
lot to notice ; she respected the freedom of the press—it had been truly 
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called. the. .palladium of British liberty—but it was not to be endured 
that.reflections should be made upon the faces and figures of members 
of that house :. this was license, not liberty ; she therefore moved that the 
printer and publisher of the “ Times” newspaper should be ordered to ap- 
pear at the bar. The motion was carried without a division ; not, however, 
without experiencing some smart opposition from the young and hand- 
some members, who felt that they possessed better means of entrapping 
men’s: hearts than the meshes of an act of parliament, and were little 
inclined to visit with severity an infringement of their privileges, aceom- 
ied with a compliment to their persons. 

'. Lady Barbara Boxwell gave notice, that when the “ Inexpressibles 
Prohibition Bill’ was before the Committee, she would move the inser- 
tion of a clause, reserving the privilege of that article of apparel to the 
members of both Houses of Parliament. The member for Hunting- 
donshire said, she should feel great pleasure in seconding that motion; 
her riding-dress was very inconvenient for field sports: it prevented 
her. from shewing her agility ; she did not see why a woman's leg 
should not look as well in buckskin as a gentleman’s.”’ 

Lady Morgan said, she could see no use in any dress whatsoever ; 
nudity was the garb of nature.—(Oh ! oh!) She hoped the day was 
not far off—(Question, question !)—when every lady in the land would 
be as superior to prejudice as she was herself, and when womanhood, 
like truth—( Ok ! oh !)—Here the learned member became inaudible. 

The First Lady of the Admiralty moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for the prevention of shipwrecks. She anticipated no oppossion to so 
humane a measure. The plan she proposed was to impose heavy penal- 
ties on the captains of vessels leaving port in windy weather, or not 
returning thereto within one hour after receiving orders to that effect 
from the Admiralty. Hon. ladies, who had never left shore, could 
form no idea of the perils and hardships encountered by mariners. 
Since she had accepted office, she had made it her business to undertake 
a voyage from Dover to Calais, and she was, therefore, entitled to speak 
upon the subject. She could say with the poet :— 

‘* Haud ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco.” 

Here the right hon. lady was called to order by the Speaker, who con- 
cluded a long harangue by saying she had interrupted the hon. member 
for the University of Dublin, when about to quote Italian, and she could 
not consistently suffer another hon. lady to quote Greek. Lady Morgan 
could not believe the Speaker was serious ; she had thought the neid 
was as familiar to honourable ladies as her own “ Book of the Bou- 
doir.” Mrs. Somerville hoped honourable ladies had some better em- 
ployment than reading the literary trash of the last speaker ; if they 
wanted relaxation, they had her late work on Celestial Mechanics. 
Lady Morgan disliked alliteration, but she could not help telling the 
hon. and learned member for the London University, that she con- 
siderered her a miserable mathematician. She begged to ask her “ what 
was an asymptote?” Mrs. Somerville said, that the less the hon. 
and learned member said upon that subject the better for her character. 
Would the house believe that an asymptote was defined in one of her 
silly novels to be Here there was a general cry of order, and 
question ; all was confusion for several minutes ; and I could perceive, 
by the violent agitation of their bonnets and feathers, that the fair repre- 
sentatives of the two Universities were settling their differences in a way 
which savoured more of fancy than philosophy. 
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After calm was restored, a member whose cheeks resembled those of 
a bust in a perfumer’s shop, rose, and, observing the president of the 
board of trade in her place, wished to be informed whether it was the 
intention of government to persist in the proposed duties ‘upon: rouge ; 
if. such was their intention, she had come to the determination of :with- 
drawing her support from ministers ; and many other. hon. friends of 
her’s were ready to pursue the same course. The president ofthe 
Board of Trade tauntingly replied, “ that the hon. member,and her. 
friends who were ranged under the same colours, would-of course \act 
as their discretion directed ; it would be for the house and the country 
to judge whether they were disinterested or not ; she would say.no-) 
thing of primd facie evidence of political tergiversation, but she. could 
not help lamenting, that the blushes of certain hon. ladies should have 
survived their sense of shame.” This speech exasperated the artificial 
beauties beyond measure ; there were several angry rejoinders; and. it 
was curious to observe that the acrimony with which the several 
speakers repelled the charge of self-interest, was in direct proportion-to 
the thickness of the varnish upon their cheeks. 4 aye al: ante 

The secretary for Ireland then rose, and. said, that the elock had 
struck three, and it was therefore time for the house «te go imte 
Irish affairs ; she had a bazaar bill to propose, which she hoped and 
trusted would prove a panacea for all the ills of that unhappy countrys 
She was of opinon, that bazaars should be held monthly at: Exeter Halls 
and the proceeds dedicated to the relief of the starving people of Mune 
ster and Connaught ; this was the only radical remedy she knew; of ; 
every other measure had been tried, emancipation and education,-sibd 
letting acts, and insurrection acts, Catholic associations, and Protestant 
associations ;—but all to no purpose ; it was time therefore to try a new 
policy ;.she had given the subject her most anxious attention ; sheywas 
intimately acquainted with the wants and feelings of the country;s,for 
she had passed nearly three days in Dublin; and.as to the state,of, par- 
ties, she had had. peculiar facilities for forming an impartial, opmion 
npon that subject, having dined with the celebrated Sir Harcourt Lees; 
the very day before she sailed for England. She anticipated no oppo- 
sition to the bill she proposed ; no English member; she was sure; 
would resist a measure which was so truly benevolent and lady-like ; the 
Irish ladies might resist it if they liked; their conduct in that house 
was always factious; but her majesty’s ministers were prepared for 
their hostility ; they took their stand upon the bazaar bill, and defied 
the world. (Jmmense cheering.) 

- The moment the hon. secretary sat down, at least twenty Irish ladies 
were upon their legs. The point of precedency was difficult of adjust- 
ment; at length, however, the speaker decided, that the hon. member 
for Kerry should have the first fling at the government. I asked)my 
fair acquaintance, the reporter, who the member for Kerry was, and 
she told me that her name was the Hon: Miss O’Connell, a daughter ,or 
niece (she was uncertain which) of the liberator. . This excited my eu- 
riosity to hear her speech ; but she had scarcely got to— 

“ Great, glorious, and free,” at 
when a lady on the ministerial bench (whether it was the first lady’of 
the treasury, or one of the mistresses in chancery, I could not learn) 
coughed so loud that I awoke ; and found, that revolutionary as thé 
times were, no change had yet taken place in the balance of power, 
between the masculine and feminine genders. 
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A STORY OF THE PLAGUE OF GIBRALTAR. 


Tux spots that are canopied by the serenest skies, where the air is the 
to the vision, and the most genial to the feelings, where nature, 
too, has been most lavish of her charms, are those where the visitations 
of or wee are the most frequent, and the most destructive ; — 
as if in mockery of the judgment of man, to shew him, that spots whi 
seem to him the Edens of the world, are, like the Eden of old, gardens. 
where Death lies in ambush. This observation may well be applied to 
Gibraltar: for where else shall we find a fairer sky, or more cloudless 
; where, a spot of earth upon which nature has so outpoured 
her riches, decorating the gigantic rocks with a thousand odoriferous 
flowers; thus strangely mingling beauty and sublimity, and strewing 
every acclivity with the broad-leaved and venerable fig-tree, the yellow- 
tufted and fragrant acacia, the golden-speckled orange, and the bright- 
blossomed geranium, that in its infinite varieties coals over the ground, 
and hangs in every fissure. Yet plague and pestilence, in their most 
horrid forms, have been visitors ; and the elements of disease and 
death have been borne on the same breeze that wafted the odours of a 
thousand flowers. The disastrous story that I am about to narrate, is 
connected with the memorable visitation of 18—, and its details will 
not, I think, possess less interest, because they belong not to the domi- 
nion of fiction. 

I received a commission on the medical staff of Gibraltar the winter 
before the plague broke out; and in the month of March, I arrived at 
that celebrated station. The 2— regiment of infantry accompanied me _ 
from England, and the officers were my messmates in the Thetis frigate, 
during the voyage. Among their number was Edward Courtenay, with 
Cine enough—I had been on habits of the closest intimacy 
ever since childhood, and who was, indeed, to me, as a younger brother. 
He was a fine noble-minded fellow: his like I have never seen before or 
since, and often as we sat on deck during the glorious evenings that set 
over us as we sailed southward, we talked of the pranks of our youth ; 
and imagined scenes of manifold enjoyment, during the four years that 
it was supposed we might be stationed at Gibraltar. “ The brightest of 
my anticipations,” said Courtenay, “ is the renewal of my acquaintance 
with Caroline Lorn.” Now this was the only anticipation that gave me 
uneasiness ; I knew of the predeliction of my young friend for this fasci- 
nating ga before her father obtained a civil appointment in Gibraltar ; 
and well aware of his enthusiastic turn of mind, I could not but fear the 
influence which I foresaw a despotic passion might exert over his intel- 
lect and his actions. 

We were soon domesticated in Gibraltar, and began to realize the 
pleasant fancies we had pictured on our voyage ; and the bright antici- 

tion of Courtenay was fully answered. Mr. Lorn, we found inhabit- 

one of the sweetest of those little villas that dot the neighbourhood 
of the town: it stood upon one of the south-western slopes which are 
terminated by the mole, and was embowered in a thicket of sweet- 
ir gry and flowering shrubs. This was the daily resort of my friend, 
and truly the household goddess was well worthy to receive his adora~ 
tions. Let me say a few words of Caroline Lorn.—She was four years 
a than Courtenay; he was twenty-two, Caroline was only, 
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eighteen; but her figure, as well as her mind, had. somewhat. out- 
stripped her age: the former, cast in the most perfect moyld, added to 
an almost infantine lightness, those gracious contours which belong to 
maturer years ; and with the artlessness of childhood, her mind . was 
already rich in those indescribable and nameless elegances and. percep- 
tions, which are rarely the accompaniment of even a riper age. I wish 
I could describe her countenance ; but this is impossible. I can onl 
say that it was radiant with beauty, youth, and gladness, and that the 
expression of contemplative thought that sometimes shadowed it, but 
increased its charm; as the thin cloud, veiling but not obscuring the 
sunbeams, throws upon the earth a softer and more mellowed light. I 
often saw Courtenay and Caroline Lorn together; it was evident that 
they were bound by no common attachment ; and if, from: present pro- 
mise, human reason ever dare predict future felicity, it might there have 
indulged its augury ; for happiness had already unfolded her fairest 
blossoms, and they had outlived the hour when frost might have blighted 
them. Is there not a season in love, when the beatings of the heart are 
but the chroniclers of happiness ? 

There are some who may perhaps say, contemptuously, “this is a 
love-tale!”” Reader, I wish it were; I wish I had only to record the 
triumphs, or the difficulties of love: but he is a poor shilncethess and 
but indifferently skilled in the history of the human mind—which is the 
history of the world—who speaks contemptuously of a love-tale. If such 
be deficient in interest, the fault may lie with the narrator, but surely 
not with the passion, which has led to wilder, ay! and to greater and 
nobler deeds, and which has brought with it more happiness, and more 
misery, and has been the hinge of greater events, than have ever arisen 
from all the other passions of mankind. 

Four months passed away ; four months, I may say, of perfect felicity. 
It was now the beginning of July ; and it was settled, that the following 
month, Courtenay and Caroline were to be united. I was equally the 
friend and confidant of both; I was the depository of all their little 
plans ; scarcely was their conversation interrupted by my presence ; and 
when in the midst of that domestic circle, I raised my eyes to the coun- 
tenances of the manly youth and the lovely girl, who sat near to each 
other, and saw the beautiful blending of present deep-felt happiness, 
with the anticipations of still fuller joy, I wondered at my own foolish 
fears, that a passion, such as theirs, could ever be prolific in aught else 
but happiness. 

The memorable 17th of July arrived; on that day the Plague first 
made its appearance in the town of Gibraltar. I passed that evening 
at the cottage, and notwithstanding the fearful forebodings that were 
abroad, we contrived to be gay ; for youth is slow to believe in the pre- 
diction of evil ; and although my knowledge of the facts might have 
enabled me to throw a chill over the anticipations of my friends, I for- 
bore—for “ sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Next morning, doubt could no longer rest upon the minds of the 
medical officers, that the plague was amongst us; and the same day, 
about noon, orders were issued from head-quarters, that the regiments 
stationed in Gibraltar should be in readiness in three hours, to evacuate 
the place, and form an encampment upon the neutral ground ; and the 
staff (with the exception of the governor) having resolved to accompany 
the military, the oles of course comprehended me. Courtenay was with 
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me when the order was communicated ; and as I expected, he immedi- 
ately proposed to go to the cottage. : 

“ This is, indeed, a blow,” said he, as we crossed the Alameda. 
«From which,” said I, “I trust we shall all recover: there is ev 
reason for hope ; Caroline lives in one of the healthiest spots in Gibral- 
tar; and it is thought that on the neutral ground, the military, and 

therefore you, will be safe.” 

« Ah!” said ‘he, “you have never known what it is to love; absence 
‘is of itself a sufficient evil.” 

Caroline met us at the entrance of the garden ; and in place of leading 
the way as usual into the cottage, she conducted us to the summer-house. 
She already knew of the order that had been issued ; “I trust, Edward,” 
said she, “‘ I may live to see it recalled.” 

« May live!” said Courtenay ; “ Caroline, do not speak doubtingly 
to me.” 

“ How else should I speak, dear Edward?” returned she, “are not 
our lives, yours and mine, and all our lives, in the hands of God ; and 
how can I say better, than that I trust in him ?” 

But the tone in which Caroline spoke, and the strange, though 
strangely-sweet smile with which she turned to Courtenay, raised some 
indistinct suspicion in his mind; and suddenly taking both her hands, 
and looking in her face, “ Caroline,” he said, “ you never deceived 
me; something is amiss, tell me, for God’s sake tell me,” and before she 
could reply, he had relinquished her hands and rushed towards the 
house. 

* He will know all, he will know all,” said she, “ ’twas for his sake 
I would have concealed from him—” 

“ What is it that you conceal, Caroline? May I follow him? Is it 
any evil that I can prevent or alleviate?” 

“ You cannot cure THE PLAGUE,” said she. 

This was, indeed, a thunderbolt ; this was the evil she would have 
concealed. Courtenay returned ; for with woman’s apprehension, and 
the instinct that told her she could conceal nothing from her betrothed, 
she had locked the doors. But concealment any longer was impossible. 
The symptoms of disease had manifested themselves in a servant of the 
family. 

When the disclosure had been made, we remained for many moments 
silent. Courtenay hid his face in his hands; but his agitation was 
extreme. 

“ Caroline,” said he, at length, in a composed earnest manner ; “ there 
is one remedy for this evil, the evil—the danger, I mean, that threatetis 
you; you have consented, within one little month, to be my wife; 
anticipate the time, accompany me now to the altar; your father, I 
know, will consent, and in three hours we may both be safe from pes- 
tilence.” ° 

“ Edward, my dear Edward,” said Caroline, “I will be ingenuous, 
even atthe risk of being thought bold. It is true that I have consented 
to be your wife, and I not only do not recal that consent, but I even 
avow that I wish it had been already ratified at the altar: but I would 
be unworthy of you if I could timidly, meanly prefer the chance of my 
own safety, to that of thousands. No, Edward, my heart pleads for 
what you desire, because it is misery to be separated from you ; but I 
dare not sport with the lives of others ; I dare not risk the remorse that 
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would pursue me, if I carried into, your samp, the. seeds, af disease that 
aps how lurk in myself no iceae of bonraiayoos goad bad _onw 

Courtenay argued with her ; implored her, kneeled. t9 her ; but - 
line, though strongly moved, was,resolute,.. ‘Do, not,?, wiiBe, : 
Hor try to make me. chwerthy Ot YON, ‘ake wath You. y, JovFs Pt Leave 
my life in the keeping of Godin. ott vilaneg og? bieg gd tufl 

Caroline’s father entered the garden, and Courtenay flew to; him. 

lead his wishes. “It is srapommitten? said he’; * my pei ae Heh 

are not advise her otherwise; go, my young friend, assured. h 
affection, and my esteem ; we will take every, possible precaution, an 
Tet us hope that all will go well.” . 

Courtenay had exhausted every argument and every entreaty; he 
stood gazing upon Caroline, the image of misery and despair. At length 
he burst into tears. 

Reader, forgive him ; the lion-hearted may be moved to tears. Re- 
member how he loved—remember his enthusiastic nature; he knew 
that he was about to be separated from her whom _ perhaps pestilence 
had already marked as his prey: he saw her before him, young, and 
beautiful, and sorrowful—for the large drops silently ran down her 
cheeks ; and perhaps he fancied her on her death-bed. I do not know 
what were his thoughts, but they must have been bitter and sad ; for, I 
say, he burst into tears. 

Caroline could withstand his eloquence, his prayers, even his kneel, 
ing ; but where is the woman who ever yet resisted the tears of the 
man she loves? Caroline threw herself upon his neck, unmindful of 
witnesses of her tenderness. ‘I am your's,” said: she, ‘ I am your's; 
lead me where you will.” But Courtenay felt that his triumph was 
ungenerous.—“ No,” said he ; “that which judgment and virtue, reli- 
gion and affection have withheld, ought not to be yielded to tears.” 
And they parted in deep sorrow indeed, but with somewhat more calm- 
ness ma from the former part of the interview might perhaps have been 
expecte 
An hour after, the troops mustered at the different barracks, and 
marched out of Gibraltar; and before sunset, the encampment was 
formed upon the neutral ground. The neutral ground of Gibraltar is a 
strip about half a mile wide, across the neck of land that connects 
Gibraltar with the mainland, lying, of course, between the British and 
the Spanish lines. Upon every occasion, when disease has visited Gib; 
raltar, it has been the custom for the soldiery to encamp upon, the 
neutral ground. This precautionary measure has evidently proceeded 
upon the supposition that plague is contagious, for its purpose is to 
off all communication between the military and the inhabitants, whic 
would be difficult, if not impossible, unless by placing between. them 
impassable moats and bulwarks. This purpose has-also been always 
made doubly secure, by the most rigorous exaction of military dis- 
cipline, and obedience to orders; and any violation of these has been 
visited by prompt and effectual punishment. The, separation would, 
indeed, be entirely nugatory, unless it were accompanied by the most 
rigorous discipline. pawn Bea the same evening upon which the 
encampment was formed, the troops were called out, and a. general order 
read at the head of each company, forbidding, under any pretence, all 
communication between the carup and the town, under the high penalty 
affixed by the articles of war to disobedience of orders, But even this 
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Was ‘instifficient to ‘enforce dbedience. A’ private, in the 8th regiment, 
who had been accustomed to resort every night -to a small public-honse 
fcr north-western ‘point, took advantage of low water soon after 
dusk, to cross the long reach of sands, and wading as far, as the depth 
Woild ‘alow, swam under the mole, and reached his favourite resort. 
But he ped the penalty. He was seen from the signal-house crossing 
the’ sands ; ‘and being apprehended and sent to the encampment, he was 
tried, condemned, and shot the same afternoon. Let me now return to 
my story. 

The same evening, while sitting in my tent, just as dusk was, fading 
into darkness, the curtain was pushed anid and Courtenay entered. 

“Good evening,” said I; “ but how is it that you are here? They 
have beaten the retreat, and you ought to be in your own tent, unless, 
indeed, you are on guard.” 

“Tam,” replied Courtenay ; “I am on the western piquet—the most 
fortunate station I could have had.” 

“How fortunate ?” said I. “ Why more fortunate than any other ?” 

'« Canmot you guess?” said Courtenay. 

“ No, indeed I cannot, unless it be that it is the point nearest to 
Caroirie,” ’ 

“'T see” said Courtenay, “ you do not understand me?” 

_ A suspicion of the truth flashed upon my mind. ‘‘ You cannot mean, 
Courtenay,” said I, “to Impossible !’” 

“ To disobey orders, you would say. Ah! my friend, you never 
loved! as T do.” 

“Courtenay,” said I, in a graver tone, “ sit down and listen to me, 
This is madness—not love. Have you already forgotten the example of 
this afternoon ?” 

“«'T'am sure,” said he, interrupting me, “ you do not believe me a 
coward.” 

“No, Courtenay,” said I; “but cowardice and prudence are not the 
same. Your duty as a soldier commands you to stay—your duty as a 
man also; for you are about to incur the very risk, to avoid which 
Caroline sacrificed her inclination. Will you allow her to out-do you in 
resolution ?” 

“ Duties,” replied he, “are of different obligation: although our vows 
have not been exchanged at the altar, they have been registered else- 
where ; and I know of no duty so sacred as that of cherishing her who 
is all but my wife! It is possible, oh, Seymour !—Oh, God! it is pos- 
sible that she is at this moment ill—dying ; and shall I sacrifice the 
duty of watching over her, to any obligations that human law may have 

sed ?” 

f tried to argue the matter with Courtenay ; I implored him by the 
affection he felt for his mother and sisters in England—by his friend- 
ship for me—by his love for Caroline, to desist from his project. 

“1 am not afraid of discovery,” said he ; “the piquet are men of a4 
own company, and will not betray me. I have agreed with a Spanis 
boat'from Algesiras to be in readiness at ten ; it will carry me close to 
the mole; and I shall have returned long before daylight. I am utterl 
mpiserable, Seymour ; if the risk were a thousand times greater than it 
is, I could not live over such another day as this.” 

I saw that it was in vain to offer farther opposition. I held aside the 
canvass; and shook hands with him as he walked out; and his figure 
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soon disappeared. among the tents; but I frequently returned to. look 
out ;, and once I thought I heard the streke of oars--which was not im- 
possible, as the night was quite calm, and my tent was on the western 


side of the encampment. ; r 
I was awoke at five o'clock by the morning gun. This was the hour 
at, which the piquets are broken up; and in a few minutes I saw 


Courtenay enter. He seated himself near me, without speaking ; and’ 


the dawn was yet too i fect to permit me to augur any thing from 
his countenance. His ~ ae however, was ominous of evil, and I 
waited patiently until he should break it. 

“ Seymour,” said he at length, “my story is brief; but I cannot 
utter it.—Caroline—” 

* Is well, I trust,” said I. 

Courtenay half rose, and bending over me, whispered in my ear, in 
an articulate whisper, that will never pass from my memory—“< Tur 
PuaeueE ;” and with a deep-smothered groan of intense agony he fell 
to the ground. 

I knew the meaning of these words—Caroline was about to be a 
victim. I raised Courtenay from the ground, but I had no consolation 
to offer him. I could only say, “ It is not always mortal ; you may yet 
both live to be happy.” 

“ You do not yet know all,” said he; “my hours, as well as_her’s, 
are numbered, and for that mercy I thank God. I believe, Seymour, 
my absence is known.” 

“ Then, indeed,” said I, “ all is lost.” And as the dreadful, and 
inevitable consequence of Courtenay’s indiscretion rose fully before me, 
I almost prayed that the plague might spare Caroline the far greater 
misery that awaited a deliverance from it. 

At this moment the curtain of my tent was drawn aside, and a ser- 
geant appeared with an order to conduct Courtenay to the colonel. I 
accompanied him. The colonel was a well-known disciplinarian, and a 
blunt man. “I am sorry to hear it is true,” said he; “we must go 
through the forms of a court ; but I cannot give you any hope. Pri- 
vate Donovan was shot yesterday for the same offence, and distinctions 
won’t do in the service.” 

Early in the forenoon a court-martial met. I was a member of it ; 
and Brigadier-General L——, of the Artillery, presided, Courtenay 
had been mistaken in his estimate of the men who composed the piquet ; 
one of the men, upon whose good feeling he had calculated, owed him 
a grudge. Upon a former occasion this man had been tried, for what 
offence I am unable to recollect ; and Courtenay, from the best motives, 
exerted himself in his behalf, and having stated some palliating circum- 
stances that had come to his knowledge, obtained a mitigation of the 
sentence, which was changed, from death, to that other punishment that 
still so deeply disgraces the code of our martial law. This man, while 
in confinement, had levelled the bitterest curses against Courtenay, and 
swore he would never forgive him ; and, like most other men who have 
once suffered a disgraceful punishment, his heart hardened under its 
infliction; and though the scars of his body were healed, the laceration 
of his mind grew into a sore, that festered, and at length cankered every 
thought, and poisoned all the sources of feeling. This man gave infor- 
mation against Courtenay the moment the piquet was dismissed. 

Courtenay said nothing in his defence upon his trial ; he admitted 
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the act’ of disobediénce, and neither palliated nor vaunted it. ‘For form’s 
ake, thé soldiers who composed the piquet were summoned ; but one of 
their rumber—the man who had been the informer—was nowhere to 
be found ; and soon after, information was brought that he had rene 
hitiself upon dne of the tent-poles. One only palliating circumstance 
Was able to bring into view. ‘The Spanish sailor, in whose boat Courte« 
nay had been carried to and from Gibraltar, ‘said, that in crossing the 
bay, he had warned him of his danger. He told him he knew the cha- 
racter of one of the piquet, and that he was his enemy ; and he advised 
Courtenay to take advantage of a boat just then getting under weigh for 
Tangiers ; but that he refused. This was, of course, insufficient to alter 
the complexion of the crime, or to change its penalty. “ Unless we can 
bring private Donovan to life,” said General L , “it is impossible 
to extend pardon to Lieutenant Courtenay.” And Courtenay was ac- 
cordingly adjudged worthy of death. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Courtenay, addressing himself to the court, “ I 
have one favour to beg: defer until to-morrow morning the execution of 
the sentence, and, in the meantime, remove the arrest from my person.” 

The first part of the petition the court immediately granted ; but the 
second occasioned some demur—it was unusual, and old officers are 
averse to innovation. 

“T pass my honour,” said Courtenay, “as a British officer, and an 
English gentleman, that I will be present at the appointed hour to meet 
the penalty. Surely you do not distrust me !” 

A few words were whispered among the members of the court ; and 
General L then said—-‘ The desertion of your post was not only a 
military crime, but also some stigma on your honour ; and your request 
is granted, that you may have an opportunity—the only one you can 
ever have—of wiping it out!” ' 

To have looked upon Courtenay at the moment that his petition was 
gtanted, one might have thought that he had suddenly reached the 
summit of human felicity, or that he had just awoke from a disturbed 
sleep, and found that he had been but dreaming of horrors that were 
unreal. It can scarcely be supposed that the court, in granting Courte- 
nay’s petition, ever contemplated the possibility of a second visit to 
Gibraltar, for this would have been granting a license to break through 
the command of non-intercourse. There was, indeed, no proof, u 
trial, that Courtenay had visited Gibraltar ; he was tried for deserting 
his post ; but that he had visited Gibraltar was undoubtedly suspected— 
the spot appointed for carrying the sentence into execution being the 
same as that selected in the case of private Donovan, who, it was sup- 
posed, might possibly communicate infection : this was the sands, at low 
water, far within water-mark, so that the waves might wash away the 
infected person. 

“ Mr. Courtenay,” said General L——, “ you are now at liberty ; to- 
morrow morning, two hours after gun-fire, the troops will muster.” 

The moment the court broke up, I walked slowly towards my tent, 
and Courtenay walked by my side—both in silence. Courtenay reached 
the tent first, and he held aside the canvass for me to enter. ' 

* I will follow,” I said. 

“TI do not enter,” said he. ‘“ Pass by, but do not touch me.” 

I raised my eyes to his countenance, and saw the unfailing signs, 


which, owing to the excitement he was under during.the trial, had then 
escaped me. 
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~f6Veay Seymour": said he, “ the ‘hand of ‘the plague is upon me. 
feel it here—and here,” pressing his forehead’and his chest ;9 andGod 
be thanked for it ; for now I know that death/was«awaiting“us» both, 
ard ‘would have'bafiled precautions. ‘But I-trust it may yive/tme time to 
redeem my promise’ to the court—to live'till twochours after gunfire 
and ovice more to see her—are all I now desire.”| And before Licotild 
reply he had dropped the curtain; and disappeared. } ob 
‘remained many hours within my tent, sunk in deep and most oppres- 
sive thought. Alas, what ‘a revolution had three days accomplished! 
I recalled the evening of the sixteenth, when I had looked on happy 
countenances, and listened to projects of enjoyment that stretched into 
far years. Now, they were all annihilated, those who had projected 
them, had done with the world and its concerns. 

I was roused from my meditation by a messenger, who’ came to in- 
form me, that a signal had been made from Gibraltar for: one-of ‘the 
medi¢al officers. It had been agreed upon, ‘before the troops evacuated 
the town, that if the medical assistance there should be found insufficient, 
and if disease had not made its appearance in the camp; the’ médical 
officers should be recalled by certain signals. I, accordingly; inmiedi- 
ately left the encampment ; and having bribed the services of: a’ boat, I 
was'soon landed upon the mole. 1 betes 

. It was now about seven in the evening ; and it will ‘be ‘readily>bew 
lieved,.that the instant it was in my power, I hastened tovMr:duorn's) 
cottage. Ah! with how different sensations from those ‘to which L‘hud! 
been accustomed, did I push open the garden-gate! The sky:wds as 
blue, and the sun.as bright as ever, and yet an‘air of gloom seemed) to’ 
be there ; the flowers were all as beautiful, and smelled as sweet as 
before, but their brightness and beauty were offensive. ‘The door was 
open, and I entered ; all the lower rooms were empty ; no. one was 
visible ; perhaps, said I within myself,—all, all are victims; and the 
house is tenantless, or tenanted only by the dead. I vascended ’'to 
€aroline’s chamber, and as I approached the door, I was startled by the 
sound ‘of laughter ; but there was in it so unearthly a sound, and it was 
in’ such jarring discord with the silence of death around, and the reign 
of ‘pestilence, that the deepest moan of suffering would have been more! 

teful to my ears. I entered the chamber, prepared for horror,/and’ 
fourid it ;—there lay the dead, locked in the arms of the living; 
there lay the victim of the plague, in the embrace of madness. is 
us Ah f” said Courtenay, ooking at me without shewing any surprise, 
“you are come to see us then—that’s kind in you. I was just laughing 
at the excellent trick we played ; he came for us, but I said we were 
not ‘at home, and he went away, and so we cheated the Plague,” and 
Courtenay again broke into a peal of dreadful laughter. It was a‘hor- 
rible scene. Caroline—ah! how changed—lay, an insensible corpse, 
upon the bed where she had died. Courtenay’s one arm supported her 
head ; he had raised himself upon his other elbow to look at me when’ 

I entered, and now lay in convulsions of laughter. Yet, who could have 
desired to see the fit of madness pass from him? who could: have de 
sired to see that maniac joy exchanged for the wailings of misery,—the’ 
horrors of reality,—hopelessness, and despair? I inwardly prayed that 
reason might never return. 

*' Suddenly he checked his laughter, and turning towards me with a 
grave countenance, “I will tell you,” said he, “a eurious dream I’ had 
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do know I ) that Caroline: was, dead, and that I-was sen- 
thobed to be. yt oy erime think you?” , , oy 
oli cannot: telly” saidyT sco sede wood ch: | sad 
of Why then, J will tell-you;” said he; and he sprung up, and steed on 
thes middle .of the floor ;.“ it was for killing tHE PLAGUE. I wrestled: 
With»him,:and then I trampled upon: him, and threw him out to the 
dogs ; but they slunk away, and so. L-left him lying... Come,” said, he, 
“and see where he lies,’ taking me by the hand, and leading me to the 
bed-side,. “ There.” He bent over, and. fer:.a moment looked with a 
steadfast gaze upon the dead. He then pressed his hand to his fore- 
head, and with a terrific cry, in which the fe of insanity passed away— 
a cry that will ring for ever in my-ears—he fell senseless upon the 
couch. 
_ When he returned to consciousness and misery, he extended his hand 
tome, and, said, “‘ Seymour, I was in time'to receive her last sigh, and 
her blessing; but since then I remember nothing. Is it near gun- 
fire ?”’ 
|.’Tis only evening,” I replied, “the sun has but newly set.” 
‘*Ltrust,” said:he,»“I may live to redeem my pledge.” 
| k.gently led. my friend from the dead-chamber to the garden, and 
seated him in the summer-house. It was such an evening as that upon 
which three short days ago we had parted from Caroline. At. first, 
Courtenay ‘was overpowered by the reminiscences which it awakened, 
but ihe gradually recovered his composure. 

“J. fears’ said he, ‘honour is less dear to me than it ought to be, and 
that if ske had lived it would have been a hard struggle to tear myself 
from:her, to meet death; there is the coast of Spain, and there are the 
mountains of Barbary,—I would not have answered for my honour, 
orf You are spared that struggle, at least,” said I. 
oi *Tis better as it is; better for me, perhaps even for her.” 
» Just at this moment, a man’s head appeared above the mole; it was 
theface.of the Spanish sailor, who had been examined upon the trial. 
He'climbed up, and walked towards us. I could not guess his errand, 
but heseon made it known. “I have here,’’ said he, addressing Ceur~ 
tenay, ‘fa good boat ; I'll undertake to land you either at Tangiers; or 
Tarifa, before day-break, or, if the wind continue fair, I'll put you 
aboard an American in the bay of Cadiz in twenty-four hours.” 
of Friend,” said Courtenay, “I thank you for your offer, but if you 
will,look closer into my face, you will see that I have no temptation to 
accept it.” 

» (he man advanced a few steps, looked on Courtenay’s face, shuddered, 
and returned to his boat. 

My professional duties now called me to the town: I returned to the 
house, brought writing materials, and laying them before Courtenay, 
told him, if he wished to address a few lines to England, I would be the 
bearer of his memorials. He was able to write; the disease advanced 
slowly, and I believe that Courtenay might have been cured: but this 
thought was painful; I neither indulged it myself, nor breathed it to 
him; . L teld-him to remain in the summer-house until I should return, 
and walked towards the town. 

« How was the face of every thing changed! No drums or trumpets 
were heard from the deserted barracks ; no gay parties were sauntering 
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in the Alameda, nor bearded Jews lying under the trees, talking and 
smoking. As I raised my eyes to the face of the single sentinel at the 
gate, I saw that he was smitten; and when I entered the town, all was 
like a sepulchre. It was at this hour, when the heats had subsided; that 
the streets and the walks used to be crowded ; but all was deserted—~ 
there was no sound of pleasure or of business: one or two starving | 
African porters sat on the steps of the Exchange ; their services were 
no longer needed : surfeited dogs lay in the streets, or were seen walk- 
ing in and out of the open doors ; they looked smitten, and I avoided 
them ; and as I passed along the rampart, I heard the occasional plash 
of the bodies that were dropped into the sea, 

The greater part of the night was occupied with the duties I had ta 
perform, and it was the dawn before I returned to seek the friend who 
was soon to be added to the number of the dead. I found him on the 
spot where I had left him. I saw that disease was making rapid pro- 
gress ; two letters lay before him, which he put into my hand, and at 
the same moment the morning gun boomed over the sea. 

«Tis nearly time, Seymour,” said he, “ yet I think I can spare a little 
while ;” and he was about to enter the house, when I held him) back. 
«“ No, Courtenay,” I said, “if you wish to preserve your reason, and to 
redeem your promise, do not risk it.”—* Well, well,” said he, “ we 
shall meet soon,” and I led him to the mole. 

The boat had slipped from its mooring, and, after some time had been 
lost in ineffectual efforts to recover it, I was forced to swim, and bring it 
under the wall. It was nearly six when we pushed off, and a strong east 
wind had risen, and blew directly out of the bay. Courtenay seemed 
fast sinking ; he heaved deep sighs, and all the symptoms were fearfully 
aggravated ; and, with no assistance from him, it was with difficulty I 
could make way. We had proceeded but a very little distance, when 
we heard the trumpet from the camp, calling the soldiers to muster, and 
then the roll of the drum was heard as they fell into rank. We saw 
them march down to the sands, and form; and as we drew nearer, we 
could even see the file of musqueteers take their places, ready to carry 
the sentence into execution. It was now close upon seven o'clock. 
The Exchange-clock is distinctly seen from the neutral ground and the 
bay. Courtenay, although visibly approaching his last moments, yet 
preserved his intellect, and gazed intently upon it. The hand trembled 
upon the hour ; the boat was already surrounded by the surf; and the 
sand was scarcely distant three hundred yards. Courtenay, with that 
almost superhuman energy that sometimes accompanies the last stage of 
disease, sprung from the boat, and dashing through the breakers, reached 
the dry sand. With extended arm, and his finger pointed to the clock, 
he rushed staggering forward, and fell upon the spot destined for the 
scene of his execution, as the first chime told that the hour had arrived. 

There had been dead silence among the soldiery from the moment 
that Courtenay was seen to le«p from the boat ; but when he fell upon 
the spot, and redeemed his word, a hum of mingled pity and approba- 
tion ran through the ranks, and swelled into a faint huzza. 

The soldiers filed off the ground in silence, for Courtenay was dead. 
I returned to the mole, as I had no permission to land; and the next 
tide, doubtless, swept the body of the unhappy youth to mingle with 
the unburied victims of THE PLAGUE. I. 
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frre git A MYSTERY—FOR THE BYRON CRITICS. 


To the Hditor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Stn The receipt of the following note, from my friend Mr. Galt, 
has occasioned my going, with some pains, into the subject referred to ; 
and the’following paper, as the result, may perhaps interest the admirers 
of Byron's "genius. I give you the hie as it stands, for obvious 
reasons. 

“ Barn Cottage, Saturday. 

“ Dear P.—The other night Mrs. Thomas Sheridan told me, at Lady 
Cork’s, that if I would look into an old romance called ‘The Three 
Brothers,’ written by one Pickersgill, I should be surprised at the use 
Lord Byron had made of it, especially in his ‘ Deformed Transformed.’ 
I have since had the book, and really the coincidences are very wonder- 
ful ; for he seems also to have borrowed the idea of ‘ Manfred’—even to the 
nhame—froim it,'a drama which I have ever regarded as the most original 
of his works. But Ihave only skimméd the romance ;—look at it, and 
tell me what you think of it with reference to Byrou, who seems to 
have derived the singular hue of the gloom for which he is so distin- 


guished, from this atrocious, but curious novel. Your’s truly, 
s. G 


“ P.S.— Who can this Pickersgill be? Is it possible that our friend 
the Academician was the intellectual father of Byron? You know how 
much of Jate he has been addicted to Greek girls, and other piratical 
gentry of his lordship’s acquaintance.” 


Every thing regarding Byron and his productions is interesting, so as 
soon as possible I sat down to the book. Nothing but the curiosity 
with which the above communication had impressed me, and the request 
of my respected friend, could have induced me to wade through four 
volumes of high romance—wild, though powerful in conception, and 
often extravagant in language—as this production is, and Delong ing 
altogether to a school now most properly extinct. But a reader, at 
conversant with Byron’s poetry, who should undertake the same labour, 
would hardly fail to be surprised by the similarity in the mode of think- 
ing, and the taste as to subjects and sentiments, between this obscure 
author and the noble bard. So apparent is this in reading the romance, 
and so little merit is there in the discovery, either on the part of Mrs, 
Sheridan, Mr. Galt, or myself, that on turning to the title-page of the 
fourth volume, I was much amused to find it confirmed by some anony- 
mous reader, with whose name I regret that I am unable to favour the 
world. In short, one of those circulating-library literati, who display 
their critical talents by making pencil annotations on all works honoured 
by their perusal, has, besides other notes through the course of the copy 
that I obtained from the library, under-written the words, “Joshua 
Pickersgill, Esq.,” on the title-page, as follows : —“ No such name ever 
heard of—Quere? can this be a boyish production of Lord Byron!” 
I have ascertained that the romance was written by a Joshua Pickersgill. 
Of the other part of the note my reader may make what he pleases. _ 

ws the discovering of plagiarisms, real or supposed, however, is a 
labour little accordant with either my taste or feelings, I prefer, at least 
in the first instance, referring to those passages in the romance, which, 
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havirig a remarkable application to his own’ case pai Alagoattni were? 
calculated to’makea strong impression upon ‘the ‘ardetit mind ‘of the 
noble poet. “The ‘principal character in “ The Fhree Brothers,” 4s a-wiy- 
ward and high-spirited youth, the son of a man of bad ‘passions and mist" 
questionable morals (vide Byron’s father), and born under circuims : 
of melancholy and mystic presage as to his fate in life. The! boy‘is 
beautiful both in face and person, and “ his constitution’ was so instinct 
with love, that he almost was insensible to an inferior feeling for woman-' 
kind ; and when his eighth year was yet incomplete, he affected and 
amazed his auditors with the mimitable tenderness of his reply to a 
young lady who, amusing herself with him, inquired of him what it was 
to love, answered, ‘It is to die in yourself to live in another.’” (vol. iv. 
» 254.) By an accident, when with his parents previous to this, the 
’s spine is broken, and he is at the same time wounded in the shoulder 

by a ball from a pistol, which causes a deformity in the back, This 
misfortune, by destroying the beauty of his form and making him re- 
markable, and often an object of ridicule to companions otherwise his 
inferiors, sours his disposition as well as disappoints his romantic fancies, 
until becoming the mental slave of his unsightly hump, he begins to 
regard it as the grand cause of all the miseries which he is destined” to’ 
suffer, and the bitter occasion of incessant self-contempt. The power with’ 
which the author of the romance unfolds and illustrates the consequences 
of this deformity, need not be here dwelt upon ; but when we know 
how excessively sensitive Byron was all his life upon thé ‘subject’ of ‘his 
mis-shapen foot—how bitterly, and probably unforgivingly; he broodedl’ 
over the unreasonable and unfeeling taunt of ins mother upon’ the 
dreaded subject—and how this personal deformity, slight as it was, made 
him remarkable among his companions, and became connected after- 
wards with the one great disappointment of his life—we may have’ some 
idea of the impression that every thing in these volumes would ‘make 
upon-a mind like his, narrating as it does so many circumstancés, ‘and 
evolving so many feelings, which spoke so home to his own experience. 
When we further reflect, that he regarded his early disappointment con 
cerning Miss Chaworth, as the great event which had not only shaped 
his after life to misfortune and suffering, but which had, in some sérise, 
disturbed his faculties (Moore, vol. ii. p.'790, notes), we shall see of what 
ittportance the impressions given by this congenial romance may have 
been, in forming the tone, if not the conceptions of his maturer mind. 
The manner in which Byron afterwards speaks of Miss Chaworth’s refusal 
of him, and marriage with another, is most affecting. “A marriage,” 
he says, “for which she sacrificed the prospects of two very anciént 
families; and a heart which was her’s from ten years old, and ‘a head 
which has never been quite right since.” (ib.) And to what does he in 
his own “ Memoranda” ascribe this irremediable disappointment? ~ It 
will’ be recollected that, in his delightful intercourse with this ‘young 
lady, there were constant dances in the evening at Matlock, in which, 
being unable to join on account of his lame foot,’ he had the paiti of 
being obliged to sit looking on, “solitary and mortified,” while his idol 
was handed round caressingly by another. He afterwards ‘had the 
further Pn to understand fully that he had no shate inher heart. 
“One of the most painful of those humiliations,” says Mr. Moore, “to 
which the defect in his foot had exposed him, must have let the truth 
in, with dreadful certainty, upon his heart. He either was told of, or 
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oyer heard, Miss Ohaworth. saying to her maid, «Doe you, think. I could: 
cane any ng Tr a le ?’... This, speech, .as he, himself described. 
i like a.shot;through. his heart... Though. late, at, night, when he 
at, be,,snstantly darted out of the house, and. scarcely knowing 

a Far RENEE stopped.till he found. himself at. Newstead,” 
: — for, persons, of pertinary sensibility to conceive what a mind 

] 2 aah must have suffered during all this, or how he must have 
been impressed at that age with every, thought and sentiment in a story, 
ip so many respects similar to his own. For Arnaud, in this novel, 
with the “‘ constitutional instincts” already alluded, to, had also, for. 
getting his hump, become intensely enamoured of the pretty Camilla ; 
but, to his deep mortification she rejected his admiration in favour of 
his:half-brother Lewis... Circumstances call the latter away, and thus 
s the tale:—-“ On the morning of their departure, Arnaud secretly 
followed Lewis to;.a knoll. pleasantly shaded by tall pimes, where Ca- 
milla, uspally could be found at her diversions. The tears the two latter 
shed, at;separation, fell. like oil on Arnaud’s passions, which were fer- 
mented.to.the, crisis of outrage, when to some jealeus remark frem 
Lewis, Camilla earnestly replied, ‘Indeed! indeed! I can’t fancy him, 
he has.so ugly @ shoulder!’ These words burnt to Arnaud’s heart worse 
than, a,venomed javelin,” &c. (vol. iv. p. 256.) | 

» This. poignantly-felt. circumstance, together with the gradual dislike 
to him. of his own parents, and the avoidance and ridicule of his youth- 
ful companions, rankled in the sensitive mind of the boy, and is repre- 
sented to have stirred up. the deepest feelings connected with his strong 
and. wayward passions. Speaking of the parents of Arnaud, it is said— 
“ The bitterest consciousness of his deformity was derived from their 
indelicate, though, perhaps, insensible alteration of conduct ; and those 
culpabilities which before they had nourished in him as the eceentri- 
cities of a bold spirit, they now censured and condemned.” (p. 250.) 
All this, together with tantalizing jealousy of his brother, who had won, 
the love of Camilla, and his constantly being reminded of his misfor« 
tane, not only by the ill-concealed sneers of his own comrades and his 
father’s. servants, but by his very shadow on the wall, or his. image: 
reflected in the clear bosom of the pool, wrought upon his mind until 
he,cursed the voice of the people, who in general derided him, not.as 
“the voice of God,” but rather as the croaking of a demon ;—spoke of 

is@wn person as “his abhorrent enemy,” adding that “his Ider 

pended like a millstone on him to sink him down to hell.” “ Yet would 
he. decry the slightest allusion to it in another, and so sickly was-hig; 
sensibility in that particular, that he wished the terms hunch and 
er ieee could be abolished from language and memory,” &c. (ib, 
p> 261.) : 

. Though a lame or club-foot is a much less staring deformity than a 
hump on,the shoulder, yet the impression that this narrative and all its 
adjuncts made on the mind of the youthful poet, painting as it did in 
exaggerated colours and strong language, what he must himself have 
felt so deeply, and at a period of life when they were appreciated with 
all. their. poignancy (the “ Brothers” was published in 1803, when 
Byron. was fifteen), is evident not only from his attempting to dramatize 

incident many years after under the title of “ The Deformed Trans- 
farmed,” but, from many other circumstances, both in his own life.and 
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writings, which can only be perceived by a study as well of these ‘asof 
the strange production now referred to. 'The novel goes on to narrate, 
that the deformed, under the influence of bitter feelings and impious 
sentiments occasioned by his misfortune, utters curses against Heaven 
and maledictions on himself, so appalling, that, together with a species 
of mystic knowledge of which he had become master, the Evil One rises 
at his call, and, amidst an awful, yet sublime phantasmagoria conjured 
up in a cave, succeeds in transforming the deformed into a noble shape 
of his own choosing, in which he many years walks the earth ; and, not 
happier than he was before, although feared and respected wherever he 
goes, he works out that guilt, and consummates that vengeance upon his 
own father, which gratifies his indomitable pride, and illustrates the dread 
misanthropic grandeur of his nature. I should not have dwelt so long 
upon this point, did it not in my mind afford so many suggestions to the 
tracing of Byron’s early impressions, and also as clearing the way for 
whatever observations respecting the originality of “ Manfred,” the 
perusal of the “ Brothers” enables me to make. Before we have done 
with the “ Deformed,” however, it may be observed, that the author of 
the romance having given the most natural, and consequently most 
powerful circumstances and reflections incident to the situation, and 
thus in some sort exhausted the subject, nothing could have induced 
Byron after this to attempt it, but his own deep impressions and feelings 
of its interest—knowing as he must have done, that he could add little to 
it without such plagiarism as it was not likely a mind like his would 
submit to. Accordingly his drama, though somewhat more rationalized 
in its execution (if one can use such a term), from the conception of the 
romance, is, with all its vigour of expression, much inferior to the sub- 
lime mysticism of the original, as well as losing, as before observed, the 
best part of the adjuncts. 

As to the story of “ Manfred” in this romance, it is incidentally intro- 
duced in the fourth volume, under the title of “The Guilt of Friend- 
ship,” to illustrate a case of hypothetical guilt ; or rather by an inverted 
case, and a sophistical argument about friendship and love, to attempt 
an excuse for a vile commerce under both of these appellations, consist- 
ing of an imaginary mixture of fratricide and friendship, and a real one 
of incest and adultery, too abominable to be here detailed. Whether 
Byron is indebted to this romance in general, or to the tale of “ Manfred” 
in particular, for the original conception which induced the construction 
of his remarkable dramatic poem of that name, must be gathered rather 
from the general characteristics of the story, and such incidents as 
we shall mention, than from the short tale of “ The Guilt of Friendship” 
itself. 

The great point, both of interest in the character of “ Manfred,” as 
well as of that originality in the conception for which Mr. Galt, in com- 
mon with the world, gives the poet credit, is his being invested with a 
mysterious guilt, which by some dread act he has incurred, but which 
has also given him power over the spirits of the invisible world, while 
it causes him such misery as to make him eagerly seek the waters of 
Lethe, or to desire anxiously a deliverance from existence. What this 
guilt consists of, is the question ; and that Byron had discovered any 
novel species of it, may well be doubted. If the attention of the inquirer 
is led to the present romance, with a view to any known species of guilt, 
there is certainly no lack of it in these volumes, and the reader or the 
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poet has. only to take his choice from among its wild and revolting ‘pits 
tures: If, however, as Mr. Galt with much ingenuity argues, the “deed 
without a name,” is meant to consist of the immolation of a human sacri+- 
ficeto the infernal powers, and that of a person beloved by the horrid 
fratricide,—such as might be Manfred’s sister, Astarte,—as is said to be 
done by'the students of the black art—the performance we are speaking 
of will be found to supply the hint as to this also; for in a mysterious 
vault-scene (vol. iii. p. 240), we have an intruder into the dark spot, 
where he finds the body of a man coiled up in a corner, transfixed ‘in 
the eminence of hvrror, as the recollection started in him, that a human 
carcase is an ingredient essential to some magical compositions.” 

Considering the amazing beauty and power of Byron’s drama, any 
mention of these coincidences is only meant for further illustration of 
the impression which the romance before us seems to have made on his 
youthful mind. Another or two are perhaps yet more remarkable. 
The burden of Manfred’s regret is his impious and self-destructive thirst 
after knowledge, which has led him, in the prosecution of his inquiries, 
to intrnde too far imto the hidden mysteries of things. His opening 
speech accordingly contains these sentiments :— 


‘« Sorrow is knowledge ; they who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth— 
The tree of knowledge is not that of life.” 


And further on— 


“ Knowledge is not happiness,” &c. 


In short the sentiment, in various forms, runs through the whole drama, 
So.also here, in “ The Three Brothers” (vol. iv. p. 349-50), we find the 
restless and discontented Arnaud, who has, as well as Manfred, been 
dealing with the powers of the invisible world, lamenting thus—“ Wis- 
dom, unjoyous, broke the wholesome current of my blood,” &¢c. “ Perdi- 
tion lay before me,” he adds, almost in the words put into the mouth of 
Manfred,‘ unavoidable by retrogation, for truly I felt that never 
would the fiend have gratified my desire of such wisdom, could it be 
used to aid my deliverance from him. So conditioned, I lamented the 
exchange of folly for wisdom,” &c. But further—“ Now do I perceive 
that much of wisdom is much of woe, and that to pass through this 
world, certain emotions are necessary to the heart as certain languages 
are to the tongue. Wisely hast thou resolved in declining complete wis- 
dom—to me ’tis torturous,” &c. 

But there are more of these coincidences in this romance, both re- 
minding the reader of other incidents in “ Manfred,” and of many parts 
of the poet’s after productions. Manfred is seated among the sublime 
solitudes of the Alps ; Arnaud, otherwise Julian (for Manfred in this 
romance is merely suppositious), is also among the precipices of the 
Swiss mountains. Manfred, in his eagerness to rid himself of existence, 
is about to leap into an abyss beneath him, when his bound is prevented 
by the accidental presence of a chamois-hunter. Arnaud is also arrested 
when about to make a similar leap (vol. iv. p. 336), by the sudden interfe- 
rence of his faithful dog, who, unseen until the moment, pulls the unhappy 
meditator of suicide by the skirts. Manfred, however, does not exceed 
Arnaud. in eager desire for death ; for the latter, in the wildness of his 
disappointment, in being prevented from his aim, tosses the faithful 
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animal Ue, ‘tell te Gente Roguintsnseig Monde ve 
when rt igen Aenean to his fury, he moralizes over 
reeking entrails, on organization, “ life, sense, and sentiment,” in a 
that irresistibly collates in the reader’s mind, with re on oy 
a én a human skull in his great poem-of “Childe: Haroldy”)« 
ther the indescribable figure that appears to M it to-his 
sense alone), while the Abbot is present with him in the lastscene6f the 
drama, may have been suggested by the “tremendous apparition” ‘of 
the murdered Gervase in this romance, which more than once (vol. iit. 
pp- 216, 223, and vol. iv. p. 201, &c.), comes in the shape of “an indis 
tinct something,”—a figure so horrible that he who saw it, steod with 
“cheeks pallid with terror, and eyes half unsocketed by intensenesy of 
e,”—it is pret not worth while to inquire. But when we read 
e unhappy Arnaud’s apostrophe to the manes of his faithfal dog, and 
hear him saying after his rash act—“ By my soul we are fellows of the 
same nature, nor can any distinction of exterior shape justify the eaprice 
or cruelty that slayeth thee: ney there is a vice of in tude in it, for 
thou art knit to me by an attachment that doth me daily service ; thou 
humourest my humours, adoptest my instructions, and exchangest thine 
own nature for mine,” &c.—the whole tone as well as the thoughts are 
irresistibly compared in the reader's mind with Byron’s beautiful epitaph 
on his Newfoundland canine companion, and with the affecting allusions 
he at various times makes to that true and tried fri lt 
To pursue these coincidences much farther would be tedious,’and 
might become fanciful and unjust. In them all, we see the great poet; 
the discriminating and the intense mind, at least refining and rationalizs 
ing the crude though grand conceptions, of another poetical but ills 
ed intellect, which seems not to have understood its own power 
and which though remarkably similar to Byron’s, certainly had nota 
tithe of his chastened good taste. Hence the sentiments and: i 
in these volumes, may have strongly commended themselves to the poet'é 
mental constitution ; but they are in general ill brought out; and ofteri 
so wild that they can only have their effect on minds more’or less like 
his own. Many examples might be given of this, but one may’ sufficd/ 
I have already quoted the answer of the deformed hero to the-y 
lady who had asked him what it was to love; namely, that “ it'is ‘to: 
in yourself to live in another.” Now mark how Byron in “The Dreamis* 
expresses and amplifies this beautiful sentiment, in reference’ to ‘the 
breathing light of his youth, and the dark cloud of his manhood—Miss 
Chaworth :— 13 
** He had no breath, no being but in her’s; 
She was his voice ; he did not speak to her, 
But trembled on her words; she was his sight, 
For his eye followed her’s, and saw with her’s, 
Which coloured all his objects :—he had ceased 
To live within himself; she was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all.” 


I —_ further pursue this subject by referring to this romance (vol. 
iv. p. 11), for those well-known sentiments of Byron upon that dubious 
matter, a woman’s age; to the beginning of the tale of Manfred 
already alluded to (ib. p. 145, &c.), for many of those original senti- 
ments regarding friendship, scattered through the writings of the noble 
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ight also add, that if aS. given Us 2 yi icture 
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i aieunane tans simi incidents, ‘and much more, in the 

production before me; but I om loving. thie paper, isi Ab 

in regard 


we 


to character, of which the reader, meditating on that 
seat Lae will of course form his own judgment, Before going 
farther, however, it may be necessary to say, that no man of correet 
feeling would this romance into the hands of those for whose 
morals the any solicitude. But to the illustration. Bons 
_Mri. Galt inquires whether the tone and sentiments in this romance 
may not have furnished the ideas of that gloom which pervades all 
Byron’s writings, and is the chief feature which distinguishes his senti- 
ments from’ those of most former poets. If it be'true, as Moore inti- 
mates, that “ wrongs and sufferings” (real or fancied) “ were through 
life the main sources of Byron's inspiration’’—and if “to this one great 
ebject of displaying power, every other duty was but too likely to be 
sacrificed” (vol. ii. p. 784),—and if, as both nis biographers seem to in- 
timate; Byron, in reference to the public, bore somewhat of a double 
character, nothing appears more likely—considering his early impres- 
sions from: this. romance, of which we have already poken- The long 
iption of Arnaud’s character here, it is impossible to read without 
thinking of the character of Byron, or at least of that one which he has 
drawn,toe the view of the world—so strange a mixture of tenderness and 
something not so amiable, that it is little wonder his biographers should 
net-have. fally understood it; when he understood it not himself. But 
attend:to' the romance. (vol. iv. pp.252, 273,275). In Arnaud’s early 
life, when his mother observed to him how long his eyelashes latterly 
were grown, he replied in tones that melted the words—‘ Alas! no 
wonder! for L have watered them much of late.’ The looks and 
tures that accompanied these kinds of speech, denoted their origin in a 
heart that would not suffer others to think it contented with the case in 
which it was ; that likewise was too proud to permit their pity, which 
it: prevented by shewing that it aie not pity itself. Of follies he was 
net more abundant (than other men), for his brain was stronger in wis- 
dom than his heart in virtue. Some follies he cultivated, because he 
esteemed them accessary to human happiness ; but he failed in his de- 
Serbe his mode of bringing them into play raised them to the detest- 
eminence of vices. Yet one folly, egotism, was virtuous, insomuch 
that it revealed his vices. He was a delightful and sublime instrument, 
wherefrom the instinctive note converses musically or dissonantly, 
according as it is struck. When skill and tenderness might have 
sounded him through the ravishing compass of harmony, ignorance and 
rudeness provoked from him a din of discord ; and what so harsh as 
music in despair ?” 
Your’s, with respect, 
A. P. 
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A MERRY TALE WITH A MERRY MORAL. 


Ler not the reader, male or female, be alarmed when J say that the 
subject of this paper is from Casti—the anathematised and interdicted 
Giambatista Casti! My object is to tell a good story, and at the same 
time to shew that the Italian poet from whom it is derived, has a Yast 
deal ‘to recommend him, independent of the want of “ due decorum,” 
with which, in some of his eight and forty novelle he is justly chargeable, 
In alate proceeding in Chancery it was seriously urged,as a ground for not 
appointing a particular (or not particular) clergyman, tutor to some young 
men of fortune, that the novels of Casti had been seen among his books. 
The objection could only have arisen out of ignorance, both of Casti and 
his predecessors ; for I will defy any man to produce a single collection 
of Italian tales, from the Cento Novelle Antiche, down to the Novelle Gal- 
lanti, of Giuseppe Ferroni (an imitator of Casti), in which indelicacies 
may not be discovered. Unless, therefore, these sources of pure Italian, 
though not of Italian purity, were to be entirely closed, it was absurd to 
urge that they ought not to be read by a tutor whose business it would 
properly be to select such portions as his pupils might read, with benefit 
to their studies, and without injury to their morals. Some of the 
most indecent Italian novelists have been looked upon in all ages as the 
best models of Italian style, both in prose and verse. Such is unqués- 
tionably the case with Casti, who has been libelled as if he were the 
inventor of a mode of writing more coarse and licentious than any of his 
precursors. No opinion can be more unjust and erroneous: Casti is 
refinement and delicacy itself, compared even with Ariosto, whose deli- 
cious poem some ladies are not afraid of exposing upon their shelves, — 
- To a certain class of readers, I am aware that I shall not be recom, 
mending what follows, when I say, that nothing like what goes by the 
moderate name of impropriety will be found in it: it is not necessary to 
the interest or humour of the narrative, and although Casti, addressin 
himself to those who were accustomed to expect something of the kind, 
now and then deviates from the strict line, it is not requisite that I should 
follow him. Ariosto here and there advises his more squeamish readers 
to omit certain parts which may not suit their tastes— 

Lasciate questo canto, che seuz’ esso 
Pus’ star Vistoria.—(Lib. xxvii. st. 1.) 


and Casti introduces his Camicia dell’ Uomo felice (the first part of which, 
by the way, is called J/ Beretto Magico, although it belongs to the same 
series of incidents) by two prefatory stanzas of a similar character. I 
have translated them thus :— 


I seek not, rigid matrons, to divert you ; 
Old maids, with you I can have nought to do; 
Austere pretenders, I don’t mean to hurt you ; 
I sing to young men, and young maidens too, 
Who strive to couple reason with their virtue ; 
Or in a word, fair dames, I speak to you, 
Who spend, without hypocrisy, your leisure 
In innocent amusements—harmless pleasure. 


If you should meet with what appears too warm, 
A shade of something ill, though well intended, 
But just enough your conscience to alarm, 
Why read it not, and you are not offended 
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To leave ’t unread is certainly no harm ; 
If you will read or hear it, when ’tis ended 

aA Jasit To make wry faces you have no pretence, 
petoibioi This compact clear, my story I commence. 


Before I begin, however, I have a few words to say upon the subject, 
and upon the origin of it. In consists, as I have mentioned, of two parts, 
the first being called The Magic Turban, and the second The happy 
Man’s Shirt. gyi’ body knows the property of the drinking-cup in 
Ariosto, which spilt the liquor upon the breast of every unfaithful 
knight : this test of matrimonial fidelity, Ariosto had from the romances 
of Tristan and Perceval, and La Fontaine borrowed it from Ariosto. 
Spencer’s Girdle of Florimel was of the same kind, and a similar virtue 
was inherent in the wonderful mantle, the story of which is in Perey’s 
Relics of Ancient Poetry, being derived from Le Court Mantel of the old 
French Fablian. The Magic Turban of Casti is only another variety of 
the same species, but whether he was indebted for it to any old ae or 
romance, I am not aware. It will be seen that he makes quite as good 
use of it as any of his precursors of their corresponding inventions. 
That part of his novel which relates to the shirt of. a happy man, he 
seems to have adopted, with a different application, from Giorn, IJ, 
Nov. 1, of Il Pécorone, attributed to Giovanni Fiorentino, who was one 
of the earliest authors of Italian Novelle after Boccacio. There, a widow 
entreats a lady, apparently the happiest in Naples, to make a shirt, the 
preternatural effect of which would be to cure the widow’s only son of a 
fatal disorder: she, whom the world thought to have no care, shews the 
widow the skeleton of her lover behind a curtain, before which, night 
and morning, she renewed her concealed sorrow. It is a proverb in 
English, that “there is a skeleton in every man’s closet,” no doubt 
derived from some version or variation of this Italian tale, which has 
escaped my researches. I will now proceed with Casti’s novella, insert- 
ing prose or verse in English or Italian, and abridging and omitting, 
as I think may best suit my purpose. The moral of the whole, it will 
be found, is excellent. 
Arsaces, the young Sultan of Ormus, had married a beautiful princess, 
named Irene, and Casti informs us that— 
They liv’d in perfect harmony some time, 
As married people should, but oft do not : 
Suspicion never hinted at a crime 
That could the fame of either party blot. 
Arsaces had a soul which soar’d sublime 
Above the wisdom of this earthly spot, 
And to augment his stock of wondrous knowledge, he 
Studied the depths of magic and astrology. 


_ He therefore invited to his court the ablest professors of those sciences, 
in order that he might be made perfect in prediction. One day a magi- 
cian offered him a cap or turban, with the miraculous attribute, that 
whoever put it on was compelled to speak truth, and that too, without 
being aware that he or she had uttered it. Before he parted with this 
treasure, the magician required the sultan to take a solemn oath, that 
with whatever facts the cap might make him acquainted, he would 
betray no surprise, and inflict no punishment : Casti adds, that Arsaces 
was remarkable for the sanctity with which he kept all his engagements, 
which was saying a great deal more 
X 2 
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“Than can ‘be said of any other prince muot esw ti rod W ' 
Who feign’d' on earth before him—aye, or sitieé, ib oi dq 


How happy he believ’d himself with this . yor 
Most wonderous cap! by which he could avoid 1 
Fraud, treachery, and anything amiss, 
And lead a life of pleasure unalloy’d. 
How ignorant is man of what is bliss, 
Or how it may be kept, or how destroy’d! 
Each heavy ill that on our joy encroaches 
Seems lighter, if we see not its approaches. 


Arsaces resolyed, in the first instance, to try the experiment upon a 
young male attendant, named Marzucco, of fine person, and unexcep- 
tionable deportment, who was always about the sultaness. The moment 
the cap was on his head, Marzucco broke out in a rapturous eulogium 
of Irene, declared his love for her, and lamented that the frequent pre- 
sence of her husband deprived him of the opportunities he wished to 
enjoy. Arsaces snatching off the cap, put his hand to his scymetar, but 
instantly remembered his oath to the magician. Stultws qui qu@rit quod 
nocet inventum: Arsaces retired from his court in doubt and dismay, 
and all wondered at the sudden and extraordinary change. At last he 

to comfort himself with the hope that the passion of Marzucco 
might be for some other Irene— 


One whom Marzucco idly thought more fair.— 
While he indulg’d this hope, however faint, 
Irene enter’d, dress’d with careless care, 
In purest white, and looking like a saint. 
He never saw her look more lovely, ne’er 
Had seen a face more free from vice’s taint. 
He felt convinced it was not she he meant, 
She seem’d so beautiful and innocent, 


A kiss confirmed the sultan’s conviction :— 


Man is at best a silly, doating thing, 
Born to be fool’d, both cottager and king. 


As ill-luck would have it, the magic cap was lying on a marble table 
close at hand, and while Irene was sitting on Arsaces’ knee (he intently 
gazing on her beauty, and not suspecting what she was about to do), 
she took it up and put it on. The dreadful secret instantly escaped 
from her lips—she avowed her love for Marzucco, and her preference of 
him to the sultan, whose love she asserted was sickly and surfeiting. 
Almost deprived of reason, Arsaces flung the cap from a window of the 
palace into the sea, and then fell upon the floor in a trance: Irene, 
unconscious of what she had said, and of the cause of the sultan’s illness, 
had him conveyed to his couch, and life presently returned, but he could 
not recover the shock he had sustained— 


His health decayed: the sultaness attended 
Upon him, and display’d most anxious care, 
Which with such lovely blandishments she blended, 
She seem’d to all as innocent as fair— 
All but the sultan, whom she but offended 
By new hypocrisy :—as if for air 
He often thrust her back with languid force, 
And each succeeding day grew worse and worse. 
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When it was found that change of air, change ef scene, and change of 
physic did no geod, the great assembly of the magi of the kingdom was 
convened, and all the passages to the hall were guarded by military: 
here Casti takes the opportunity, and seems to rejoice in it (as Tassoni 
had done before him, vide La Secchia Rapita, c. ii. st. 39), of —s 
the manner in which the soldiery usually conducted themselves on su 
occasions :— 

Di soldatesca a duri modi avezza 
Son privilegi impertinenza e asprezza. 

Then we are told of the various suggestions of these vasi di saper, the 
convened magi, for the restoration of the sultan’s health: some recom- 
mended the building of a mosque, others a pilgrimage to Mecca ; but 
the great Abumelec, who was looked up to as a very oracle of wisdom, 
declared that the sultan never would be well again, until he was clothed 
in the shirt of a man who was perfectly happy :— 


To this most strange suggestion there was no man 
(No Magus rather) dared to make reply : 
Indeed, the more the scheme appear’d uncommon, 
The greater its infallibility. 
All wonder’d at the wisdom superhuman 
The virtues of this shirt that could descry : 
Sans more debate, for every one declin’d it, 
The only question now was, where to find it? 


They soon discovered that there was no chance of obtaining the shirt 
of a happy man in Ormus and the surrounding country ; and satraps and 
bashaws were dispatched to search for it among people of all ranks in 
Armenia, Arabia, Pheenicia, and India. In what I am now about to 
insert, I have varied from my original very considerably, for Casti is a 
vast deal too diffuse in his descriptions and remarks. Those who had 
been sent out to find the shirt were disappointed in every quarter, and 
in every station— 

In monarchs they saw pride of high estate, 

While fell ambition gnaw’d their inmost heart ; 
Loaded full often with the public hate, 

And daily dreading the assassin’s dart, 
Or still worse evils that on thrones await. 

False splendour and feign’d joy concealed the smart ; 
But while uprais’d above the crowd below, 
Wretched themselves, they made their subjects so. 


In nobles they beheld an empty boast 
Of mighty ancestors—a misty throng ; 
Those who enjoy’d the prince’s favour most 
Were victims soon of tyranny and wrong : 
Envy against them rang’d a fearful host, 
And bound by vanity in fetters strong, 
It was quite clear, with all these ills begirt, 
That such a class could never own the shirt. 


*Mong meaner subjects they observed distress 
In every shape that it could be presented : 
Lean poverty aspirants would repress, 
And even competence made discontented. 
Diseases triumph’d o’er the happiness 
Of hundreds, who the noblest works invented ; 
While often prince’s cruelty and whims 
Depriv’d the virtuous of their lives or limbs. 
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From the Agean to the Indian main, 
Thro’ cities, towns and country they preceeded, 
To find one happy man, but sought in vain, 
To furnish them with what so much they needed. 
To Ormus, satraps and bashaws again 
Return’d, and told that they had not succeeded ; 
That for the shirt they search’d in every quarter, 
But found it not on either land or water. 
Thus we oft-times a water-dog have known 
Rush for a stone into a rapid river, 
Which by his master purposely was thrown, 
And ‘neath the water lies conceal’d for ever. 
The dog looks on the surface for the. stone, 
Swimming about ; and after vain endeavour 
Returns to shore, from which he went much faster, 
And seems to say, ‘‘ I cannot find it, master.’ 


This last happy simile is only Casti’s, and all that I have done, I am 
afraid, is in a degree to spoil it. We have another, equally appropriate, 
not long afterwards, where the poet is speaking of the brief intervals 
from toil enjoyed by the lower orders, with my translation of which I 
am better pleased :— 

As we have sometimes seen a frisky ass 

Break from his tether, when it was too frail : 
With ears erect he gallops o’er the grass, 

Free from restraint, and cocking up his tail. 
He brays, kicks out behind; but soon, alas! 

His freedom’s lost—his fancied pleasures fail : 
His master comes with whip he often tasted, 
And he’s re-brought, re-burden’d, and re-basted. 


We now approach the conclusion of the story.. Two of the envoys 
from Ormus arrive in that part of the east where Paradise is supposed 
to have been situated :— 


Ov’ aura allor spiro nitida e pura, 
E fur delizie d’amarezza prive, 

Ed ove nello stato di natura 
La prima madre e il primo genitore 
Visser felici almen ventiquattr’ ore. 

Here they saw a shepherd dancing before two country girls, while a 
second youth played on his pipe. ‘They seemed so perfectly happy, that 
the satraps at once felt convinced that they had found the shirt, or, at 
least, those from whom they could procure it. They rejoiced, there- 
fore, in the prospect of a speedy termination of their long toils, and 
asking the shepherds if they were happy, received the following answer 
from one of them :— 


We are but shepherds, and tho’ poor, are free; 
The little we possess is really ours. 
On sunny hills we tend our flocks with glee, 
Or in the vallies, green with freshing showers ; 
The while we dance beneath some shady tree, 
And crown our heads with garlands of sweet flowers. 
Our wants are few, and those our flocks supply— 
A life of ease, but still of industry.— 


Without more ceremony, the two satraps seized upon one of the shep- 
herds, declaring that they meant him no personal harm, but merely 
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that they wanted his shirt. To their dismay they find that neither he nor 
his companion had ever been rich enough to own one! The novel 


winds up as follows :-— 


The fact was so, altho’ most unexpected— 
He wore no shirt, and had none to his back! 
The satraps, disappointed and dejected, 
To Ormus recommenced their weary track, 
It seemed impossible, when they reflected, 
That such a man, who never cried “ alack !”’ 
At any chance—contented in his dirt— 
Should be so happy, yet without a shirt. 


Reaching the realm of Ormus at the end 
Of their long journey, they with grief reported 
Their search the adverse stars would not befriend ; 
That those who shirts, and other linen sported, 
Were not as blest as flatterers might pretend, 
Who to the palaces of kings resorted. 
Henceforth the vulgar only we must call 
The really happy—they’ve no shirts at all! 


It is in the Appendix to this novella, that Casti has been especially 
blameable. It is sufficient for me to add that Arsaces died. Of Irene 
and Marzucco I shall say nothing—what could they say for themselves ? 


C. C, 





MARCUS TULLIUS CI€EERO IN THE DUNGEONS OF THE INQUISITION 
OF ROME, IN 1818. 


(EXTRACTED FROM THE ENGLISH MS. OF AN ITALIAN EXILE.) 


Rome, the majestic queen of the universe, the terror and admiration 
of the known world, under the dominion of the ancient Romans, became, 
in the first centuries of Christianity, the cradle of religion, and the seat 
of apostles and martyrs. 

But when the successors of St. Peter, forgetting their divine institu- 
tion, and the precepts and examples of their holy predecessors, began 
to seek after worldly empire, Rome was soon changed into a new Baby- 
lon; and in the Vatican were collected ambition, hypocrisy, craftiness, 
and all the concomitant vices of those base passions. 

Who is not acquainted with the present miserable condition of the 
capital of Catholicism? An immense and beautiful city, the incom- 

arable monument of ancient and modern wonders, thinly peopled by 
inhabitants, rendered unworthy of the glorious name of Romans, by the 
despotism, superstition, and tyranny of the thousands of monks and 
priests that literally swarm in that splendid metropolis. 

However, as the Italians have a naturally lively disposition, and think 
but little about past and future sorrows, one may not be surprised to 
see in all places of amusement the appearance at least of true enjoyment. 
It is for this reason that the Carnival of Rome presents, within the short 
space of twenty-four hours,* the length of its real duration, more inte- 











* The Carnival of Rome lasts eight days, but the masks are only permitted to 
cirealate during three hours of each day. | 
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resting scenes, and. greater variety of masks, than the long and ¥rerin 
gome Carnivals of Naples, Milan, and Venice,,. It.may, be said,that at 
that epoch the poorest of the inhabitants will sacrifice any thing, to, Ain 
jlay themselves and their finery in the renowned Strada del Corsa, 
fo been proved that, during that period, the pawnbrokers, of. pai 

lend more money than for the rest of the year. It, was at this season o 
merriment and rejoicing that the anecdote I am about to relate hapy 
pened to me. 

Amongst my many weaknesses, I am not ashamed. to acknowledge 
my confirmed inability to withstand the entreaties of the fair. Being, 
therefore, solicited by a charming and beautiful lady to perform in 
mask, and assume the character of Cicero, with the, promise, that she 
would accompany me in the character and dress .of ,Tulliola, I .con- 
sented ; and having had a mask taken from the bust of the Roman 

orator, which is preserved in the capitol, and dressed. in the style of a 
Roman consul, I entered into the Corso, accompanied by my supposed 
daughter. At first, I placed myself under the gate of the Palace | olo- 
gnetti, where a great crowd soon collected around me, Clever men, were 
not backward in questioning me about many ancient historical and politi 
cal events, and I answered in Latin to all their questions.. The fagihity 
with which I conversed in the language of the great Roman—a facility, 
indeed, which it had been my early ambition to acquire—excited public 
attention, and, in a short time, all the Corso spoke of nothing but rob 
wonderful Cicero of the Palace Bolognetti, and I was almost besiegec 
by the multitude. 

After having remained more than an hour in that situation, I went.to 
pay a visit to Prince Ghigi, in whose drawing-room a great. number, of 
the Roman nobility, and many literary men, had. assembled to, witnes! 
the races of the Barbari. Cicero, of course, was soon attacked on, 
sides. Prince Ghigi accused me of having flattered Cesar, and changed 
my principles on several occasions. These accusations I combated: with 
many historical arguments, and proved that Cicero’s integrit and 
Beeston had remained unstained during that dreadful period. of e. 

very person present tried to guess who was the representative of the 

Roman orator. Some said, and felt assured, that I was a Professor of 
the Sapienza ; others, that I was one of the Scriptores of the Vatican; 
but the Cavalier Odescalchi said before the company, that he knew. but 
one man who could perform Cicero in a like manner, and that was.the 
‘AZungarian gentleman who had often delivered extemporaneous Latin 
‘poetry before the Accademia Latina. Seeing that I was so nearly dis- 
covered, I left the Palace Ghigi, but promised that, at night, I would go 
to,the Festino of the theatre Alibert. 

__¥rom thence I walked up and down the Corso, and often. spoke. in 
Latin to the numerous English who were seated before the. Palace. Rus- 
poli, particularly to a lady who, in my opinion, was one. of the finest 
women I ever beheld. She could not understand me; and ag I. would 
not. speak in any living language, her husband, a captain in the. British 
navy, was my interpreter; I obtained their address, and, had after- 
wards the pleasure of becoming intimately acquainted with them. 

According to my promise, I went to the Festino. There all that 
Rome contained of talent and genius had assembled to attack, embarrass, 
and overcome, if possible, the living Cicero. For four hours all the 
most difficult parts of the works of the Roman orator were proposed. for 
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my explanation ; several of his orations, in which either the beginnin 
or the ‘conclusion are wanting, I was required to complete. Having for 
fwany” had the works of this great master, I may say, at my 
fingers’ ends, I was enabled to afford so satisfactory an explanation of 
them, that my auditors were truly astonished. 

‘© About one o’clock in the morning, the Prince of Canino (Lacien 
Bonaparte), who was present, demanded my opinion relative to the pre- 
sent state of Rome, and inquired what I thought of its civil and criminal 
jaws. Unfortunately for me, in the warmth of discussion, I forgot 
where I was, and having been questioned how I could speak so precisely 
on things that had occurred two thousand years after my death, I told 
them ‘that I had often the opportunity of meeting in the lower regions 
some of the cleverest inhabitants of Rome, and that lately I had had a long 
conversation with Cardinal Maury, on the very subject. This was a 
thunderbolt to the ears of several of the auditors. Such a speech was 
the greatest blasphemy against the holy order of cardinals; and the 
Arguses of the Roman Inquisition soon denounced me to Monsignor 
Pacca, governor of Rome. Orders were immediately given for my 
arrest as soon as I left the house, and, accordingly, about two o'clock, 
whilé I was stepping into a carriage, I was seized by four sbirri. The 
conducted me into a neighbouring house, where my eyes were boun 
and, ‘without speaking a syllable, I was hurried into a coach and driven 
off. When I alighted, I found myself in the Monastery of Santa Maria 
im Minerva, where the Inquisitors of the Holy Office hold their infernal 
sittings, and where the dungeons are situated in which the accused are 
Sebe Autin the progress of their trial, and until their final sentence is 
ivcabiicedd The little subterraneous cave in which I was imprisoned 
‘was scarcely of sufficient height to allow me to stand upright; it was 
‘about six feet wide, and eile as much in length. The only aperture 
‘was''a small hole, which looked into a dark corridor, and served to 
‘fadthit the sir. A wooden chair, and a pitcher of water, were all the 
furniture. 

*“It would be impossible to describe what were my feelings and my 
anxiety during that long night. I had twice in my life been confined, 
‘and condemned to death for political offences, but I had never 
‘tenanted a dungeon half so appalling as was that subterranean den. 

‘In the morning, about ten o'clock, two robust friars made their 
appearance, and informed me that I was to be conducted before the 
‘inquisitor, but they wished to tie both my hands. I strongly opposed 
‘this act of tyranny, and said that I would not submit. They answered 
that it was indispensable ; but I continued in my resolution. When the 
friars saw that I was determined not to submit they retired ; and after 
about a quarter of an hour returned, and ordered me to follow them. 
We passed through several dark corridors, ascended by a gloomy stair- 
case, and arrived at the cell of the Rev. Father Olivieri,* one of the four 
Pitiiiattare of the holy office of Rome. This inquisitorial attorney-gene- 
ral was a man of about fifty years of age, of dark complexion and high 
stature, and possessed all the exterior striking features of his tyrannical 





= | Father Olivieri is still living, and has lately been + by Cardinal Bar- 
netti, the present secretary of state of Gregory XIV., the supreme inquisitor ,of 


the arrested Carbonari of the Roman States. ‘There is no appeal from the. deci- 
‘sions Of his tribunal !!! 
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vocation. His black, fierce-looking eyes; his large: mouth” and* thick 
lips, inspired a sort of awe mingled with disgust.» Next to*himp was 
seated a' ‘younger monk, ready to transcribe his questions’ aid ‘m 

answers. The reverend father stared at me for a minute or’ two, as! f 
we to read into my heart, and then ‘sitting down, began as’fole 

WS ! 

“© What is your name, country, profession, and religion ?” 

“ I am Arduel Tchocha, a native of Buda, in Hungary, by profession 
a soldier, and a Catholie by birth.” 

** Why have you been arrested ?” 

** I do not know.” 

“* Have you not spoken in a public theatre against the holy order of 
cardinals ?”’ 

“ I do not remember having committed such an offence.” 

* Did you not say, last night, while speaking of the present laws of 
Rome, that you had seen, in hell, Cardinal Maury?” ' 

“ Yes, I did, but it was in the warmth of my argumentation ;'and I 
never thought that it would be deemed an offerce to the holy order of 
cardinals, especially as I there represented Cicero, who was by no means 
a good Catholic.” 

“Can you assign any other motive which might mitigate the rigour 
of the holy inquisition for your great crime ?” : 

“Ido not know of any. Besides,” added I, ‘Cardinal Maury was, 
during all his life, undoubtedly opposed to the Roman chureh’s infal- 
libility, and to the last moment of his existence he would not abjure 
this erroneous opinon.” : 

Tis true,” answered Father Olivieri; “ but you know that the 
holy pontiff, having sent to the dying cardinal his in articulo mortis abso- 
lution, it is almost an article of faith that Cardinal Maury has been saved 
from the’torments of hell.” 

“ I did not know this,” replied I; “and I must confess that, had I 
been informed of the circumstance, it would not have altered my ‘sen- 
timents.” 

« Are you the same person who has often delivered extemporaneous 
Latin poetry in the Latin Academy ?” 

—€ Yes, I am.” 

™ Well,” the Rev. Father Olivieri then observed, “how can a soldier 
be so well acquainted with ancient literature and history as to deliver 
extemporaneous Latin poetry, and to represent, as you have done, the 
character of Cicero ?” 

« Factum -infectum fiert nequit,’ answered I; “and if I have done it, 
it is the best proof of what a soldier can do.” ) 

* But,” replied the inquisitor, taking a paper into his hand, “ here is 
aletter which I have just received from the most Rev. Monsignor Pacca, 
governor of Rome ;* he informs me that strong suspicions are entertained 
that you are not a Hungarian, but that under such a fictitious name is 


- . 





he 


* This famous personage, after having been for more than five years the greatest 
hypocrite and tyrant of Rome, was at last denounced as being at the head of a party 
who wished to overthrow the papal government; and had not Cardinal Pacea, his 
uticle, obtained his escape from the Roman states, he would have certainly expe- 
riéneed the rigours ofthe holy office: In his flight, however, he did not forget his 
interest, and basely took away with him 100,000 Roman scudi from the coffers of 
the poor, which were deposited in his hands! 
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gonéealed. an Italian nobleman, of very dangerous religious and political 
principles. : What can you reply to it?” ) 
vot My. answer will be very short,” said I. ‘ You and Monsignor 
Pacea hhaye. been deceived. I have a German passport, and am well 
known to Prince Kounitz, our ambassador at Rome.” 

Father Olivieri, on hearing this, seemed much surprised, remained 
silent for some moments, and then told me, “ That I was to réturn 
to my dungeon, that he might make his report, and obtain further infor- 
mation.” 

To this I replied, by saying, “ That if I was to be retained as a pri- 
soner, they should give me better accommodation, and that they should 
send for my clothes, for I could not remain longer dressed as Cicero.” 
In the meanwhile, I told the inquisitor that I was intimately acquainted 
with the Cardinals Fontana and Litta,* who were at that epoch the presi- 
dents of the tribunal of the holy office of Rome, and that if. my just 
request was not granted, to them I would appeal for redress, and that I 
was certain to obtain it. 

This. observation rendered the reverend inquisitor more reasonable ; 
he ordered the two friars to conduct me into the hall, where generally the 
offenders are kept in custody ; he also promised me that I should have 
my clothes, if I would give a written order to my servant to deliver 
them to the messenger : this I did directly, and withdrew. 

The new prison, in which I was now confined, was a large subterra- 
neous apartment, placed under the court of the Monastery of Santa 
Maria in Minerva. It was not very dark, for at the top of the ceilings 
there were several openings, guarded with iron bars; a long, wooden 
bedstead was at one side, upon which ten or twelve persons could have 
lain; a large black crucifix was suspended at one ede of the wall, and 
several old dirty pious books were fastened with small iron chains to the 
wooden chairs of the apartment. On the walls were written, or rather 
engraved with some pointed instrument, some thousand names of the 
unfortunate victims of inquisitorial despotism, who had been interred 
alive before me in that dungeon, and, very probably, for no greater 
offence ; among which, I distinguished Guido Reni, Salvator Rosa, the 
Cavalier d’Arpino, Vincenzo Damiani, Cagliostro, and the celebrated 
Dominican monk, Fontana Rosa; under this was the following—Bene 
est, quia Monachus Monachos odi. I read also the names of several Ger- 
man, English, and Irish artists, and heretics, and not a few of the 
French liberals. After having minutely examined my new habitation, 
I — myself on the bedstead, and, being extremely fatigued, went 
to sleep. 

About four o’clock I was roused by a friar, who came to bring me 
some food, and my clothes. I thanked him, and requested that he 
would give me a light, for it was already very dark. This was granted. 
late something, and exchanged the dress of Cicero, which had proved 
so fatal to me. About twelve o'clock in the night I heard a very dis- 
tressing voice, and the cries of a man who certainly was suffering under 
bodily torture, for now and then I plainly understood that he exclaimed, 





* These two princes of the Roman church, so well known for their wisdom and 
moderation, had been appointed to this appalling office by Pius VII , when, after 
his return from exile, he re-established, almost by compulsion of the Dominican 
monks, the Inquisition of Rome, which the French had abolished. ‘This appoint- 
ment greatly displeased all the intolerant members of the Sacred College. 
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“Have mercy upon me. I cannot confess what I have nat, done, naan 
mercy ‘upon me; I am dying!” This was a very dreadful omen,; a I 
endured the most painful sensation in considering that perhaps a similar 
treatment was prepared for me. Al 

Next morning the two friars came very early, and conducted me again 
to the inquisitor Olivieri. As soon as I entered his cell, he told me 


“‘¢hat farther information had been taken, and that he was fully con-* . 


vinced of my being not a Hungarian. Besides,” added he, ORE on 

Pacca has been informed by the Marquis of Fuscaldo, the Neapolitan 

ambassador at the court of Rome, that you are a very bad subject of his 

Sicilian Majesty. If it be so, he has demanded you as a prisoner, and 

in a few days you will be confronted with persons who will identify 
ou.” 

I was truly alarmed on hearing this, but I did not manifest any exte- 
rior ete for I was convinced that before such an epoch my 
friends would have certainly done all in their power to save me. In 
this opinion I was not mistaken, for my Tulliola, who had left the 
theatre a short time before my arrest, not having seen me the next day, 
began to think that some misfortune had befallen me ; and having sent 
to my lodgings, was informed of my absence, and of the suspicion of my 
having fallen into the hands of the inquisition. Knowing that Iwas 
acquainted with the Austrian ambassador, she therefore immediately 

ed on him, and related her apprehensions concerning me. Prince 
Kounitz immediately ordered his carriage, and drove to Monsignor 
Pacca, requesting to know where I was. The governor answered, that 
he knew nothing at all about my destiny, and that it was possible I had 
e out of town. Kounitz was not satisfied with this reply, and 
remarked, that as I was one of the subjects of the Emperor of Austria, it 
was his duty to see that I should not be ill-treated and unjustly con- 
demned. Monsignor Pacca repeated that he was quite ignorant of what 
might have happened to me. er 
e ambassador called, therefore, on the Cardinal of state, and finding 
that his eminence had gone to spend the evening at the Palace Ghigi, 
and there to play at cards with the amiable princess, his favourite lady, 
the prince soon directed his course to that conversazione, and having 
met Gonzalvi, called him out, and repeated to him the same questions 
he had already made to Monsignor Pacca, but received, almost literally, 
the same answers. To this Kounitz intimated his intention of addre 
ing himself to the pope, if on the next morning I should not be found, 
or if the cardinal would not let him know where I was detained. Gon- 
Noe persisted in his being ignorant of my fate, and the prince with- 
w. 

Next morning, about eleven o’clock, Prince Kounitz, with all, the 
etiquette of an ambassador, waited on Pius VII., and after having kissed 
his foot, explained the cause of his extraordinary visit. When the pe 
heard all that the prince had to say, he suddenly exclaimed—*“ What ? 
is the Hungarian gentleman arrested? I know him. Poor Checchino !* 
and for why ?”—The prince answered, “That he did not know.”— 





* The Abbot Barnabas Chiaromonte, was accustomed to call the writer by this 
name, which means litile Francis; and although the one had become a pope, and 
the other a man of six feet stature, and thirty-five years of age, he still continued 
the use of this atfectionate appellation. 
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ete .” re hed. the pope, “ I will soon know it,” and haying rang, 
ordered, to Monsignor Riario, who was his lord in waiting, that Cardi- 
nal Gonzalvi should be immediately sent for, and, dispensing with the 
papal etiquette, desired the prince to take a seat. During the time they 
were waiting for the secretary of state, Pius VIL. spoke very favourably 
of me ; assured Prince Kounitz that he had ear’ in me a true friend 
while he was confined at Fontainebleau, and that I had often endangered 
my own welfare to bring him some comfort ; the good pope added that 
he knew me from my infancy, that I was intrinsically good, but that he 
had always found that I often acted very imprudently. 

In a x Sah time Gonzalvi was announced, and when, on entering, the 
cardinal saw Prince Kounitz sitting by the pope, he soon guessed why 
he had been called. Pius VII. was a very excellent man, and trul 
pious, he was also a profound divine, and extremely erudite. Of all the 
successors of St, Peter, since they have obtained temporal power, he is 
the only pontiff who has not enriched his family; and alneng”. he 
reigned more than twenty-four years, he died very poor, for his chari 
knew no bounds. The only fault he had, was, that he cared very li 
about worldly affairs ; and it may be said that, though Pius VII. was 
the nominal pope, it, was Cardinal Gonzalvi that reigned uncontrolled. 

However, when Pius VII. was determined that any thing should be 
done, or that any abuse should be abolished, he was the most firm, and 
the most obstinate man in the world. In the present circumstance he 
proved his authority, and, without any observation, demanded from his 
Rereiany of state—‘,What has happened to the Hungarian gentleman, 
who the other day performed the mask of Cicero, and since that period 
is missing?” Gonzalvi seeing that the pope knew that it was almost 
certain, that Cicero had been arrested, replied—‘“ Your holiness is well 


aware that those who sacrilegiously blaspheme against our holy religion 
‘are immediately given into the hands of the holy inquisition, and that 


their apprehension must be kept secret until they are examined and tried. 
It.is for this reason that I could not give a satisfactory answer to. the 


‘Austrian ambassador. But since your holiness commands me to dis- 


‘close the secrets of the holy office, I will briefly relate what has been 
done with the Hungarian gentleman, or rather with the Neapolitan 

the cardinal reported all that has already been 
exposed, and particularly insisted on the instances of the Marquis of 


‘Fuscaldo. As soon as Gonzalvi ended his information, the pope said— 


“ Cardinal, it is our will that the prisoner should be directly restored to 
liberty ; and as the Austrian ambassador is so generous as to offer to go 
to deliver his subject, you will accompany his excellency, and see that 
my commands are fulfilled without further delay.” 

It was nearly three o’clock when I heard the footsteps of several per- 
sons in the corridor of my prison. I felt a strange sensation, but soon 
was relieved from my anxiety by my door being opened, and by the 
appearance of my excellent friend, Prince Kounitz, who, with a smile 
on his face, requested me to go with him. 

To pass from the abode of tyranny, torture, and despair, to the mag- 
nificent palace of a generous prince—to escape from the furious hands 
of the inquisitors to be again restored to my best friends, was but an 
mstant. A few days after this, having taken my leave of all those who 


had known and assisted me, I bade adieu to Rome and to Italy—pro- 
bably for ever ! 
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PARLIAMENTARY PASTORALS.- 


No. 111.—A Sisruorpran Sone. 


I’m an orator all the world knows, 
If they do not ’tis right they should know ; 
Great talents I’ve yet to disclose, 
Which the house doesn’t wish me to shew. 
When a speech I begin to let off, 
Scarce a sentence or word can be told; 
For they all (what a pun!) have a “‘ Corfe,” 
Like Bankes—though but few have a cold. 
I have ever been ready to speak, 
On each subject delightfully clear ; 
Though speaking for week after week, 
I cannot make any one hear. 
As soon as they see that I rise, 
They determine my thoughts not to learn ; 
And join in a whirlwind of cries, 
Of “‘ question!” ‘* hear, hear !’’ and “ adjourn!” 
Yet sometimes I’ve managed to bray 
A speech that was worthy a prince ; 
And I’ve fancied how freely next day, 
The papers would publish my hints. 
But when the next morning I see, 
My hopes quickly meet with a fall ; 
For they take no more notice of me, 
Than if I’d not spoken at all. 
I must say this is monstrously hard, 
To be treated so every night ; 
And to have al] one’s genius thus marred, 
Like a bud which has suffered the blight. 
I might become Premier—who knows! 
If my worth were more publicly known, 
But the members are jealous of those, 
Whose wit is more bright than their own. 
Tis the fashion (the somnolent tribe !) 
To snore when the House I address ; 
And their interest also to bribe 
The journals, my speech to suppress. 
But this consolation is mine, 
In the knowledge that such has been done ; 
That merit, however divine, 
Must be envied by those who have none. 





No rv.—CH.or’s Orrerinc To THE CoLIn or BorovucusripGe! 


I nave found out a gift for my dear, 
I have found out a pair of brutelles, 
But let me the present forbear, 
And send him a smart cap and bells. 
“ For who can,” said he, ‘in these days, 
Attempt the buffoon with success, 
Who is not rather strange in his ways, 
Or has not something odd in his dress? 
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«¢ And how could I double my fist, 
And throw my arms gracefully round, 
With grimaces, contortion, and twist, 
If my clothes were thus uselessly bound ! 
If they dropped as debating grew warm, 
They never were out of my reach, 
But I still ‘ hitched them up’ in due form, 
As | filled up a gap in my speech. 


“« T soon should be doomed to sit down, 
And listen to Croker and Peel, 
If my hat didn’t look rather brown, 
Or my coat were a shade too genteel. 
And my jokes they'd consider too stale, 
If my shirt I neglected to shew ; 
And all my orations would fail, 
If my waist were not open below. 


‘« They would say there was something afloat, 
Which they thought was suspicious and strange ; 


If | hadn’t been turning my coat, 

There was some ‘ inexpressible’ change. 
And then when I rose to reply, 

With a speech of four hours in my head ; 
Their cheers all my friends would deny ; 

And greet me with coughing instead. 


«* T know what the newspapers say. 
But I care little what they may tell ; 
Though I look, they affirm every day, 
Like a crab that is casting its shell. 
But their paragraphs never could stab, 
And their wit is not free from a flaw ;— 
If ’tis true I resemble a crab, 
I can also come off with eclit. 


«‘ If in locks that fell loose to the wind, 
The strength of a Sampson was placed ; 
Who knows but that mine is enshrined, 
In the garment that flows from my waist. 
And if I went up to the House, 
With my eloquence thus in restraint ; 
I should have to sit mute as a mouse, 
And to look as demure as a saint. 


‘* Then Hunt would declare from my looks, 
I had taken his ‘ roasted’ at last ; 
And Perceval write in his books, 
I’d been keeping his ‘ General Fast.’ 
Then the Radical rogues would go on, 
To triumph with Hume and Burdett ; 
For the cause of the Tories is gone, 
When the sun of their glory is set. 


“Yes! each Borough would quickly be lost, 


And each Schedule as rapidly passed, 
If my back with your braces were crossed, 


And my clothes were made decent and fast. 


He spoke no affectionate word, 
But away from my presence he flung ; 
And I loved him the more than I heard, 
Such arguments fall from his tongue. 
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No. V.—Tue LAMENTATION OF A LATE LAW-REATE. 


Ou! my heart is weighed down with a grief, 
That I scarcely know how to express ; 
If my tears even gave me relief, 
Still they never could give me redress : 
To see that man sit in my place, 
Whom with scorn I looked down on so long, 
Makes me think very ill of my race, 
For their judgment must surely be wrong. 


When the Chancery J used to hear, 
The trials I loved to delay ; 
Ev’ry “ suit’’ at least lasted a year, 
But he wears them out in a day. 
There his Lordship continues to sit, 
Dispensing his jokes, and the laws ; 
And he hesitates scarcely a bit, 
As if there had ne’er been a “‘ cause.” 


How delighted I felt ev’ry hour, 
When my clerks were as busy as bees ; 
How I loved to make use of my power, 
With what rapture I handled my fees ! 
And, each sceptic whose notions I knew, 
Were not quite so divine as my own ; 
I condemned him, and punished him too, 


Though my ‘“ doubts” were more publicly known. 


But those bankruptcy cases I prized, 
For the pickings I used to have there ; 
Ev'ry act he has changed or revised, 
And I’m almost inclined to despair. 
For such changes he makes, and has made, 
And the law has got so insecure ; 
That lawyers I’m almost afraid, 
Will soon be made honest, or poor. 


Oh! Wellington, you were unjust, 

To proceed with that Catholic Bill ; 
If you had not persisted, I trust 

at I might have been Chancellor still. 

Yet J may be somewhat to blame, 

In so hastily quitting your corps ; 
But should I my honours reclaim, 

I will never “‘ resign” any more. 


There were those whom I tried to oppress, 
That declared me as rich as a Jew ; 
(They were not very far from their guess, 
For “‘ the law and the profits” I knew.) 
But the seals, alas! now are not mine, 
And the woolsack’s unhonour’d by me ; 
John !—open a bottle of wine,— 
No, don’t—for I hear Lady E. 


[ Maren, 
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russia In 1832. 


Enocianp and France have hurled their gauntlets at the powers of 
the North; they have ratified the: Belgian treaty with a straight-for- 
ward, manly decision, that must command even the admiration of their 

litical adversaries. The question of peace and war now depends upon 
the fiat of the Russian Autocrat. Will he, flushed with the conquest of 
unhappy Poland, brave the concentrated might of the two most power- 
ful states in the world? Will he, though backed by Prussia and Austria, 
tempt the fearful chances of a general war? Anticipating the march of 
events, we answer these two questions with a decided negative. 

Previous to the time of Peter the Great the influence of Russia upon 
the political system of Europe was an absolute nullity ; by her more 
civilized neighbours she was regarded solely as an Asiatic barbarian 
power. But the genius of Peter awoke the giant from his slumber, and 
aroused those energies, physical and moral, to which an uninterrupted 
succession of great and warlike sovereigns have since given so fearful 
and rapid a development. With the exception of the United States, the 
march of empire of this northern power is unprecedented in the annals 
of the world. Victorious in every war, Russia, from the reign of her 
great regenerator to the present day, has never made peace without 
acquiring a vast extension of territory and political influence. The 
plans of Catharine were of the most gigantic and grasping character, 
and form the basis of Russian policy. Her son, Paul, meditated the 
conquest of British India ; the invading army was already in motion on 
the eastern frontier, when the untimely fate of that monarch arrested the 
solution of this great military problem. The plan of campaign and the 
line of operations of the invading army may be found in the Archives 
of the Ecole de l’ Etat Major at St. Petersburg. The character of the 
late emperor, and the extraordinary events of his reign, are too contem- 
porary not to be generally known. It may be said, however, that under 
the mask of moderation he concealed the grasping ambition, the deeply- 
dyed political duplicity of his imperial grandame ; and the aim of his 
whole political life was to realize her darling and gigantic designs. 

So far back as the year 1793, the ambitious views of Russia were 
watched with jealousy by the government of this country. In that year 
Mr. Pitt moved an address to his Majesty, praying the sending of a 
squadron to the Baltic to protect our ally the King of Sweden, a 
measure which was at the time successfully opposed by our present 
premier, Lord Grey. But it was the master-mind of Napoleon that 
marked with a foreboding eye, the onward roll of the Russian tide that 
gained ground with every breaker and threatened to submerge the 
European continent. To roll back this torrent, to “ refouler la Russie” 
(his favourite expression) back on her ancient deserts, were the views of 
Napoleon, when he undertook the memorable campaign of 1812,—a 
campaign dictated by as sound policy as it was marked by a departure 
from all sound military principle, and to which only its failure ought to 
be ascribed. Victorious on every battle-field, the invading army fought 
its way through every obstacle, and nobly gained the objective point of 
their plan of campaign—Moscow. When the Russian people, with heroic 
devotion, sacrificed their ancient capital at the shrine o — where 

forward position of the invading army was no longer tenable— 


then it was that the original vice in the plan of campaign became evi- 
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dent. It was the deviation from. the grand military principle of a base 
which alone ean ensure the success of a niilitary operation—and notto the 
elements, which proved almost as fatal to the pursuing as to the retreating 
army, that must be attributed the failure of an enterprise conceived by the. 
greatest military genius the world ever produced. Had Napoleon, 
passing over his grand political fault, the non re-establishment of the 
ancient kingdom of Poland, formed a second base of operations in Lithu- 
ania, he might, as even the Russian military themselves allow, have 
taken up good winter-quarters in Smolensko and its vicinity, and have 
reorganised his army for another campaign, which would have decided 
the fate of Russia. We have acdverted to this “ thrice-told tale” merely 
to shew how fallacious is the opinion of Russian invincibility, founded on 
the result of this memorable campaign. 

Since that period, however, the influence exercised by the Autocrat 
upon the European political system has been all preponderating. By 
matrimonial alliances he has enchained the Prussian monarchy, Holland 
and Wertemberg, to his political wake ; while over the councils of the 
other powers he has exercised an influence which can only be attributed 
to fear—to fear actively kept alive by the works of political and military 
writers, who (and we could name several distinguished of our own 
countrymen) have vied with each other in representing the rapid deve- 
lopment of this northern power as fatal to the liberties of southern 
Europe. Upon a superficial view of the subject, we frankly allow that 
there existed but too well-founded grounds for the exaggerated fears 
entertained of the power and designs of Russia. At the general peace, 
her territory, embracing three quarters of the globe, surpassed in extent 
the most colossal empires of antiquity,—the ephemeral monarchy of 
Alexander,—the Roman republic, when at the summit of its grandeur, 
and the immense regions swayed in more modern times by the dynasty 
of the Caliphs. Her population forms the fifteenth part of that of the 
whole earth ; her army, both in numbers, composition, and every mili- 
tary requisite, stands unrivalled in the military annals of the world; 
while her government, enlightened, though despotic, combining _ the 
suppleness, craft, and ductility of the lower empire, with the fiery 
energy, vigour, and activity of the Scythian desert, avails itself with 
consummate skill and ability of every,event that can develop the re- 
sources of the empire, and extend its political influence. 

Yet, if undazzled by the boundless extent of her dominions, unawed 
by the composition and numbers of her armies, and the ambitious and 
vigorous character of her government, we calmly, with a statistical and 
scientific eye, survey this mighty empire, geographically, politically, and 
militarily,—if we penetrate to the sources of her revenue, and unfold the 
various branches of her expenditure,—we shall arrive at the conclusion, 
that the fears entertained by Europe of the power of Russia, are utterly 
baseless, and the opinion of her invulnerability an absolute fallacy. 

In approaching the question of Russian statistics, in calculating the 
“ matériel” force of this empire—in other words, her finances, her army; 
and marine—we have imposed on ourselves a task of no ordinary. difli- 
culty. Ina state where little or no publicity is given to public affaira,, 
where the government has to render no account of its conduct, where 
the elements which constitute the national riches are as varied as multi« 
plied, where every thing in fact is in a state of constant factuations 
owing to its continual development, these branches of interior, economy; 
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are enveloped.in obscurity : still we are not without land-marks to guide 
us onour onward course. On Russian statistics there exist the excellent 
works of Damaze de Raymond, composed by order of Napoleon at the 
period of the Russian mvasion; the more recent labours of Hassel of 
Weydemeyer, of Balbi, and of Schnitzler; yet with the aid of these able 
statisticians, and. of data of our own, on the accuracy of which we can 
rely, we fear that our estimates will be after all rather approximate than 
aceutate. The revenues of Russia may be enumerated under the follow- 
ing heads :— 
Francs. 
Capitation tax ............eeececeseeese see 60,000,000 
The obrak, or tax paid by the Crown ) 70,000,000 
PCASANES 2... cececeeceeeeces 
Merchants’ property tax ................ 5,600,000 
Custom House duties ...............--s02 49,597,000 


Brandy monopoly .......-0.se00++-. 2002+ 90,000,000 
i civevbnaccocctepecesce cece ds cb te cvccesecens (| SRRGED 
DIN alta chan dhabaues S6uh6)4660necs cormeren 
Peaticed pide dadbocctecesesse ccescsdeckssce-- GSO 
Stamp duty ........cecesecececececeesereese 7,000,000 
Miscellaneous taxes ..............2.ee0+. 6,000,000 





314,197,000, or £12,568,000 sterling. 


We have rather under-rated here, than otherwise, the revenue of the 
Russian empire. Several branches of the revenue, as we said before, 
are unknown, and it is difficult to calculate the value of certain contri- 
butions that are made in kind : we therefore, without the fear of exag- 
geration, may venture to estimate the annual nett revenue of Russia, 
at £16,000,000 sterling. To the philosopher what a melancholy spec- 
tacle does this statement present ; while a smile of derision will curl the 
lip of the political economist, when he hears that the largest items of the 
Russian budget of income of that empire, represented so formidable to 
the liberties of the civilized world, is derived from the most demoralis- 
ing source—a monopoly of ardent spirits. In the year 1825 this tax, 
according to the relation published by the minister of finance, General 
Cancrin, amounted to 99,329,006 roubles ; and when we take into con- 
sideration that the monopoly applies to only twenty-nine governments 
of the empire, that moreover the nobles have the privilege of distilling 
brandy for their own use, we come to the conclusion that were this tax 
general in its operation, it would exceed in amount the aggregate sum 
of any two other branches of the revenue. 

From the impossibility of gaining access in Russia to documents and 
details that exist in the department of the treasury, and from there exist- 
ing no state paper published by order of the government to assist us in 
our researches, the various branches of the expenditure are involved in 
still greater obscurity than even the sources of her reyenue. In 1811 
the expenditure of’ the year was estimated at 274 millions, a sum nearly 
equal to the national revenue. The army alone, notwithstanding the 
modicity of the pay, and the low price of provisions and forage, absorbs 
more than half the revenue ; the nayy, consisting of thirty-three ships 
of 'the line, twenty-six frigates, and thirty sloops and brigs, twenty-four 
millions ; the interest of the consolidated debt amounts to nearly fift 
millions ; the administration of the fifty-five governments, into whic 
the empire is divided, may be avimated at thirty millions ; the expense 
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of her corps diplomatique, by which Russia shines not less than. by her 
arnties in the field, are enormous ; and, although the expenses of the 
imperial court are reduced to the “juste necessaire,’ they make a large 
figure in the budget; independent of these fixed and unavoidable items 
of expenditure, there must be added the enormous sums annually laid 
out by the government in the construction of roads, canals, and other 
public works. The national debt of this vast empire has been variously 
estimated by different writers, who have treated the subject of Russian 
finance. Hassel rates it 500 millions of florins; Balbi at 1,300,000,000 
francs: in these two estimates, that scarcely differ, the Polish debt is in- 
cluded ; still, on deducting the amount of this last, we are rather in- 
clined to consider the estimates of these two authors as over-rated. In 
the reign of Catharine the national debt of Russia amounted to about 
one million sterling ; but, like the debts of other states, it has gone on 
progressively advancing. The principal elements which now compose 
it are as follow :— 


Ist. The debt to Holland..............00++086. 47,600,000 in paper. 
A temporary debt Of ......0.eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 3,026,000 in silver. 


ee mae  s - Fy, -* 
A perpetual debt bearing 6 per cent. interest 20,620 roubles in gold. 
20 co ccccccccccesceseeececcecesossccccscoccesce 8,831,112 in silver. 
And of ....... e sesecsceseee 229,465,611 in assignats. 


A temporary debt bearing 5 percent. of ..... 79,677,200 roubles in silver. 
To these must be added the foreign loans of the years 1817, 1818, and 
1822, the exact sum of which, as they figure on the public books, we 
cannot ascertain ; but on the Ist of January, 1824, by the report of the 
minister of finance, we find the amount of the national debt of Rus- 
sia, bearing interest, to be 874,341,010 roubles; to this must be 
added again the loans since contracted, to meet the exigencies of the 
Turkish and Polish campaigns, amounting to nearly twelve millions 
sterling ! 

If our readers have the courage and the patience to follow us through 
these dry and uninteresting statistical details, they will arrive at the 
gratifying conclusion, that the financial means of Russia in no way cor- 
responds with her gigantic military resources; and that, although in 
times of peace, by dint of the strictest economy, the annual expenditure 
may be fully met by the revenue, still, the slightest extraordinary 
expense would produce a deficit, and that, consequently, Russia is 
utterly incapable of engaging in any protracted enterprize without the 
foreign aid of loans, and the most extraordinary sacrifices—thus far 
proving how utterly baseless are the fears entertained of Russian power 
and aggression. 

Nothing has contributed more to the exaggerated fears of Russian 
aggression than the numbers and composition of her armies. Every 
faculty of the government has been brought into play to bring it to the 
highest degree of perfection of which it is susceptible ; and if they have 
not yet succeeded in imparting to it the science of the Prussian, and 
that superior intelligence of mind so eminently diffused through the 
French armies, yet, for organization and discipline, numbers and com, 
position, docility and hardihood, both as to courage, and the faculty 
of supporting hardship and privation to an astonishing degree, it must 
be confessed that the Russian army is superior to all others, 

«It would besforeign to. our subject to enter into details on the origin 





























of the Russian army, and to trace its various formations from the tun- 
disciplined: Strelitz to the grenadier of the guard ; our intention is te 
consider it simply as a machine of aggression, ‘to be weilded at the will 
and pleasure of the imperial autocrat. In the year 1827, previous to 
the Turkish war, we find, by the official returns of the minister of war, 
that the army was composed as follows :— 


Imperius, Guarp— 
Eight Regiments of Infantry—each of three battalions of 
FO TRIER oy nn v0 co ccce cs cb ge enn co 0600 00 05 00 cope ce 66 08 6060 00 00 08 
Two Battalions of Sappers and Miners, and Fort Artil- 
MOY’ 00 os ceve eves cove ce sovccvcvccesovcvcstcsccccocccccccccccscoss §6=©—-: 3, 000 
Eight Regiments of Cavalry—800 strong ........ses0e00002 6,400 


19,200 














Gheenslt ced Rota, Gaetll ccc ccchesies wotecntscnvcencesoeie te 800 
Pioneers and Horse Artillery .....02.cccececs seeecsceseseesce 800 
29,200 
Line— 
One hundred and twenty-seven Regiments of Infantry, of 
three battalions—800 strong ........cccecseececeeeseceeess 304,800 
Thirty-six Battalions of Interior Guard .........neees00008 77,000 
381,800 
CavaLtry, ReGuLar— 
Sixteen Regiments of Cuirassiers, of five squadrons—1010 
Fifty-two Regiments of Dragoons, Hussars, Lancers, and 
Chasseurs—1000 strong .......csececccececeseccecesesesseee 52,000 
68,000 
InreGuLtar CavALRY— 
Seventy-nine Regiments of Cossacks, of the Don, the 
Oural, the Volga, and the Black Sea .........e0.2s0.222 60,000 
Siberian Cossacks, Kalmucs, Tartars, Baskirs, and the 
Cirenesion Tribes oc 00s secs ssccsccveceseccsedecsesccseccsss’ 4/080 
100,000 
RPCEENEY OE FOF ic 00 00.00 es en cncenccescen cnc ee cncsceconcas ence sees 44,000 
DTI dd cthcntncenssastnes unelecieenmeamensnenencenierenanaibasnatonin 27,000 
650,000 


Add Officers... .. 00000 00ccereeceseee 20,000 
And Military Colonies........+.+. 60,000 


Grand Total.... 730,000 


which does not include the army of Poland. 

On the outbreak of the Turkish war, this force was farther augmented 
by a levy of 200,000 conscripts, which gives a grand total of 930,000 
men under arms—an immense force, but in no degree exaggerated, 
since by some writers it has been rated so high as 1,039,000. This 
nnposing force was divided into eight armies, each composed of three 
or more corps; the imperial guard under the command of the Grand 
Duke Michael; the army of the south, by Wittgenstein, afterwards 
superseded by the celebrated Diebitch ; the army of the west, can- 
tooned in the vicinity of Mohilef, by Field Marshal Count Sacken ; the 
corps of Caucasus, by Marshal Paskiewitch-Erevanski ; the corps ¢f 
Finland, by the minister of the interior, General Zakufski ; the milita 
colonies, by Count Tolstoi ; the corps of Siberia and Orenburg, are 
lastly, the army of Lithuania and Poland, by the Grand Duke Oonstan+ 
tne. Such was the distribution of the armies of Russia when the -tur- 
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bulent spirit of these troops and their love of war, precipitated, against his 
will, the Emperor Nicholas into a war with Turkey. The Russian sol- 
dier of 1828 was no longer the brute barbarian of the days of Suworrof. 
Contact with the armies of Germany and France had taught him a salu- 
tary lesson; his reasoning powers were developed ; masonic lodges, 
organized for political purposes, were disseminated through the army ; 
discontent was spreading through its ranks: more than one revolt had 
broken out, when the aggressions of Turkey, and her projects of military 
reform, afforded the Russian government a happy opportunity of em- 
ploying this formidable machine which threatened the stability of the 
existing order of things beyond the. frontier. 

- Immense as was the military force of Russia at this period, she was, 
for the invasion of Turkey, unable to bring into the field more than 
200,000 men. The number, small as it may appear relatively to the aggre- 
gate strength, will not surprise those acquainted with the constitution of 
the Russian armies, and the frightful system of abuse and embezzlement 
that pervades every department of its interior economy, which always 
renders its effective strength considerably below its official returns.* 
One hundred thousand men of this force were posted as a corps of 
observation along the Austrian frontier—the Russian government had 
some misgivings of the policy of the Austrian cabinet, who, if hostile 
inclined, might have operated directly on the flank and rear of the 
Russian line of operation. It became therefore an imperative necessity 
to make this detachment, which reduced the active army in the field to 
100,000 men, a number certainly inadequate to the nature and objects 
of the campaign. It is true that, during the course of the war, it was 
reinforced, at different times, by 200,000 men, a number, however, 
scarcely sufficient to supply the ravages made in its ranks by disease 
and the sword. The first campaign, by its unimportant results, asto- 
nished all Europe. The Russian standards floated, certainly, on the 
shattered walls of Brailow and of Varna, but they cost the invaders 
100,000 men, and an immense loss of the “ matériel” of the army. The 
second commenced under different auspices. The cautious prudence of 
Wittgenstein was succeeded by the desperate en avant system of the 
German Diebiich; the Balkan, the hitherto deemed palladium of the 
Turkish empire, was passed ; Adrianople fell, and a Cossack hurrah 
was for the first time heard under the walls of Old Stambol itself. But 
one opinion prevailed from Moscow to Paris—the ambitious projects of 
Catherine were on the eve of their completion—the Turkish dominion in 
Europe wis at an end. Yet the Russians did not advance ; neither was 
their march on the capital arrested by the combinations of European 
diplomacy, nor by the magnanimity of the Emperor, as it has been so 
confidently asserted. The real cause of their inaction, is the fact that 
their position at Adrianople was becoming daily more critical—the Pacha 
of Scutari already threatened their communications—peace was indispen- 





_ * A Russian regiment, it is well known, is never numerically complete, from the 
circumstance that the colonel receives the funds for the full complement, but 
is always obliged to have some hundred men short, for the sake of economy, and 
in order to meet the extraordinary expenses of the corps, for which the government 
make no allowances. Again, every general officer has for his service from ten to 
twenty’ servants, and every other officer the same in proportion to his rank, which 

es considerably the number of men in the ranks. 
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sable for the safety of the army, and, by shewing an imposing ‘front, a 
ace they obtained—on what terms all the world knows. 
iI we’ critically examine this’ celebrated campaign, which cost the 
Russians 250,000 men, disorganized their army, exhausted their finances, 
and spread diseontent through every province of the empire, we shall 
discover that never in the annals of war was temerity crowned with 

ater ‘sticeess, never was an army so exposed to inevitable destruction 
by the blind imprudence of its chief than the Russians throughout this 
campaign. In advancing from their base of operations on the Danube 
towards the Balkan, they left behind them the chain of fortified places 
still in possession of the enemy, garrisoned by upwards of 80,000 men, 
from Widin to Mangalia. To have advanced with safety, those places 
should have been blockaded—an operation, which the numerical strength 
of the invaders was inadequate to ; Diebitch thus left in his rear upwards 
of ‘80,000 men, who, if the Turkish generals had possessed but the 
simplest principles of the science of war, might have concentrated, have 
aut him off from his base, driven him on the sea, and destroyed’ his 
army. Throughout the entire march from the Danube to Adrianople, 
the right flank of the army was constantly exposed and threatened by 
the enemy. Had the Turks have turned this flank—and they might 
easily have effected it—entangled in the defiles of the Balkan, their left 
flank resting on the sea—unable, from the nature of the ground, to make 
use of their numerous cavalry—cut off from their base, the destruction 
of the Russian army was certain. We readily allow that, in a campaign 
against the undisciplined valour of the Turks, a Russian general, com- 
manding the most powerfully constituted troops in Europe, need not 
altogether act as if he had a Napoleon in his front. Still Diebitch’s 
plan of the campaign was a gross violation of the fundamental principles 
of war, and but for the blind fatuity of the Turkish commanders, the 
Balkan, which afterwards became the proud title of his glory, would 
have been the grave of him and his army. 

Again, it must be recollected, that the Turkish empire was unpre- 
pared for the contest, that the “ clan” of her ancient military institutions 
was gone ere the reforming projects of the Sultan had fully developed 
themselves. Yet, notwithstanding this, and the total want of military 
skill displayed by the Turkish commanders, had the Turks possessed a 
few well constructed forts in the defiles of the Balkan, and a strong for- 
tified place towards Faki, the Russian army would never have reached 
Adrianople. 

The extravagant notions entertained of the military power of Russia, 
are thus not only fallacious, but the result of this campaign proves that 
under a proper military system, Turkey is fully competent to resist the 
aggressions of her northern neighbour. 

“ At this moment,,when Europe awaits with deep anxiety the decision 
of the northern sovereigns, about to meet at Torgau, it is a subject of 
deep gratification to reflect, how studiously magnified have been 
the military resources of Russia. The present state of Europe becomes 
every day more complicated, and the chances of peace and war are con- 
sidered by many, accustomed to watch the varying phases of the poli- 
tical horison, as equally balanced. The nobles of Prussia, with the 
prince royal at their head, are burning to rush into a crusade against 
theprinciples of the French Revolution. The feelings of the ‘Russian 
and Austrian cabinets cannot be mistaken, while the king of Holland 
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continues to shew an imposing and resolute front. The number'and 
composition of their armies may awe the timorous, unacquainted with: 
the exhausted state of their finances, which renders these formidable 
military machines utterly powerless—still the unsettled: state of France, 
the intrigues of the Carlist party—the financial distress and commercial 
stagnation of England—the possible defeat of the ministry on the 
question of Reform—the alarming state of Ireland—all these may pow- 
erfully contribute to bring them to a warlike decision. But if ee 
ed by the equivocal state of France, and the difficulties of England, 
they insensibly kindle that fearful war of principles foretold by Napo« 
leon, on the ocean rock of St. Helena, they will raise up a storm 

will not cease its fury, till it has swept away the tottering thrones of 
every antient dynasty that has so long polluted the fair face of Ku 
rope. The principle of freedom is rising in every soil, and thougly 
they cannot but feel that sooner or later it must sap the foundations: 
of the worn-out institutions over which they preside, still will 

dare not openly rush into a crusade against the cause of freedom—the 
peace of Eu will not for the present be disturbed ; but their ma- 
chinations will not slumber, intrigue will be resorted to, till some 
event in the chapter of accidents may favour the open manifestation 
of their dark designs. 

In the event of a war between Russia and this country, the only 
point. of contact for the belligerents would be India. The conquest of 
our East India possessions has long been one of the favourite projects 
of Russian Ambition—and we are led to the consideration of this in- 
teresting question, by the arrogant boast that so recently appeared in 
the Moscow Gazette, “of signing a treaty with the English in Cal- 
cutta,” and which, if we consider the servile state of the press in 
Russia, we may consider to have emanated from the government itself. 
There are only two routes by which an European army could invade 
India; the first by following the beaten track of Alexander, and Nadir 
Shah—the second by crossing the Caspian and sailing up the Oxus to 
Bochara—the last is by far the most eligible, and the one the invading 
army! of Russia would follow, since by their late treaty with Persia, 
they have acquired the entire navigation of the Caspian. At Orenburg, 
a strong fortified post, ninety miles north of the Caspian, they have a 
corps of 10,000 men. This corps reinforced by others, might descend 
the Qural to the Caspian, and sail across to the Bay of Mertvoi; while 
the. corps marching from the centre of Russia, would advance by the 
plain of the Wolga to Astraccan, from whence they would be trans- 
ported. across the sea to the Bay of Balkan. To Khiva, a large town 
on the Oxus, and which would be the first place of rendezvous for the 
invading columns, the distance from these two points of disembarkation 
is twenty-five to thirty marches; the nature of the country, from the 
sea, to, the river, is one continued desert; the army would have, there- 
fore, to transport with it every necessary for its subsistence, even to 
water. . From Khiva to Bochara the distance is five hundred and twenty 
miles}; the Oxus is navigable to within two days march of the latter 
place+but the current is rapid, and should the Russian general ascend 
the stream, the boats for the transport of the army must be equally con- 
veyed from the Caspian, for there exist no materials for their construe- 
tiem on its banks. The banks of this river are further inhabited by a 
fierce,and warlike people, skilled in predatory warfare: these must be 
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subdued, and: military possession obtained of the whole line of mareh 
in) order ‘to secure the army’s communications. At Bochara, a populous 
city situated in the midst of a fertile country, supplies would be abun- 
dant,and here the Russian army would form their second base, and 
establish depéts and magazines. From Bochara’to Attock, on the 
Indus; the distance does not exceed six hundred miles. The country 
through the whole line of march is fertile, so that the Russian com- 
missariat would without much difliculty be able to collect the necessary 
supplies. of provisions and forage for the troops. Facility of trans- 

is another feature remarkable in this country, and one of ‘the 
8 importance in military operations. At Attock, the breadth 
of the Indus is inconsiderable, but the stream is both deep: and 
extremely rapid. Should the Russians be able to push across this river, 
they would doubtless look for the co-operation of Runjet Sing and his 
army. ‘The rapid rise of this formidable power on our northern fron- 
tier has already caused considerable uneasiness to our Indian Govern- 
ment; his troops are numerous, well composed, and disciplined by 
Russian and French officers; moreover, he has for some time past 
carried on an active correspondence with the cabinet of St. Petersburg. 
The junction of the invaders with this sheic prince might prove fatal 
to our power in India. Their object would be, either to march upon 
Delhi, and proclaim the deposed dynasty of the house of Timor, which 
might excite a general rising against us; or advance to the southward, 
through the Punjab, upon our Bombay Presidency. Now it cost Alex- 
ander a year to reach the Hydaspes. Nadir Shah’s expedition occupied 
nearly eleven months, although his force consisted chiefly in cavalry: 
But the march of a Russian army from the Caspian to the Indus, en- 
cumbered as it would be with artillery, and all the atterail of modern 
armies, would require at least two campaigns. Long ere the Russian 
columns could therefore reach the banks of the Indus, Runjet Sing 
would be crushed, and an Anglo-Indian army in position on the eastern 
bank ready to give the invaders a warm reception. We have seen that 
in the war with Turkey, a limitrophe power, Russia was unable to bring 
more than 200,000 men into the field. For the invasion of India, from 
the difficulty of subsisting them, not more than 100,000 could be well 
employed. At least a third of this force would be requisite to line the 
country in their rear as they advanced ; and when we consider that the 
march of the army would lie across deserts, in a burning climate, so fatal 
to the northern constitutions of the troops, when we further reflect on 
the casualties to which, even in Europe, an army is exposed in campaign, 
where by the establishment of hospitals every care is taken of the sick 
and wounded ; we are confident that on reaching the Indus, the Rus- 
sian army would barely muster 30,000 combatants, a force totally 
inadequate for the object of the campaign. On the other hand, when 
on glancing at the map we survey the vast extent of our Indian Empire, 
and reflect on the immense rayon on which our military operations 
would be carried on—when we reflect on the tenure by which we hold 
these possessions, we are fully sensible of the delicacy of our position, 
and of the numerous chances that might operate against us. From 
Calcutta to Delhi, our first base of operations, the distance is eight hun- 
dred miles—from the Madras Presidency, about eleven hundred+ from 
Bombay, six hundred—thence to the Indus, our front of operations, the 
distance is again five hundred. Our line of operation would therefore 
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exceed the length of that of the Russians from their first base on the 
Caspian to the Indus. -Numerous as is our Indian army, it must not 
be concealed that it would require a large force to hold this immense 
line of country in subjection: a measure of imperative necessity, for 
the moral effect on an army of 30,000 Russians, on the native popula- 
tion, is at best problematical. The great danger to be apprehended is, 
that the fidelity of the native troops might be tampered with ; sucha 
contingency does not pass the bounds of probability, especially as the 
late reductions in the pensions and allowances of our Indian army has | 

read disaffection through its ranks. Still, on carefully weighing the 
chances for and against such an enterprise, we confidently assert that 
India can"never be wrested from us by a Russian invasion. It is an 
undertaking beyond her means, though we cannot conceal from ourselves, 
that such an undertaking would prove ruinous to the company, and ulti- 
mately fatal to their power. Besides, our government at home would 
not be idle—as a circle is weak in ratio to the area of its circumference, 
so is Russia in like manner weakest at her extremities, and here it is 
that England might strike a fatal blow at her power. We might stir 
up the slumbering hatred of Persia and Turkey, excite the Caucasian 
tribes, and assail her flanks in the Baltic and Black Seas. Not a Russian 
flag’ would dare shew itself on the ocean, and every outlet of her com- 
merce would be closed—ruin, discontent, nay, open revolt, would shew 
themselves in every province of the empire. The numerous nations 
held together by the iron hand of Muscovite despotism, would seize the 
favourable moment for re-asserting their ancient independence ; and 
the dismemberment of this gigantic empire of the Czars, the favourite 
theory of politicians, might be practically realized. 

In the course of this paper we flatter ourselves that we have proved 
to the satisfaction of our readers—|st. That the financial means of Rus- 
' siayare inadequate to any great and protracted enterprise. 2d. That 
from this cause, and the immense extent uf her dominions, and the dif- 
ficulty and expense of moving troops from one quarter to another, the 
apprehensions entertained of her military power, at least offensively, 
notwithstanding the number and composition of her armies, are baseless. 
3d. ‘That her successes in the Turkish campaigns arose from the total 
want of military skill, and the absence of all military organization on 
the part of her adversary—while the heroic defence of the gallant but 
ill-fated Poles, has proved what may be achieved by valour and disci- 
pline. 4th. That the idea of the conquest of our East India possessions 
by this power, is visionary ; though we are willing to allow, that the 
expense of such a contest might ultimately entail ruin on the East 
India Company. 5th. That Russia contains within herself the seeds of 
her own destruction—that sooner or later this mighty empire must 
collapse under its own weight, and fall into pieces; thus proving, that 
the extravagant notions of her overwhelming military power, which 
since the campaign of 1812 have been the terror of Europe, and have 
exercised so decided an influence on the political system of our con- 
tinent; ‘are like the gigantic figures of a phantasmagoria—the optical 
delasions of which, ‘a near inspection reduces to their proper dimen- 
sions. 
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SPECIMENS OF LATIN COMEDY—N,, II. , 
THE AMPHITRYON, OF PLAUTUS. 


Tuk great English lexicographer once meditated a treatise, in which 
he designed to shew how exceedingly rare is originality of thought and 
novelty of conceit ; and how the same topics have presented themselves 
to the moralist and the poet in every age ; and the same incidents and 
train of circumstances have afforded a subject for the satirical raillery 
of the comedian, and the serious representations of the “ tragicus 
cothurnus.” Had not the multiplicity of his other literary enterprizes 
interfered with the prosecution of his design, it is probable that he 
would have drawn some of the most powerful arguments in support of 
his theory from the striking similarity of the plots and scenes of the 
writers of comedy and tragedy ; for that facts and circumstances, simi- 
lar in their nature, and essentially the same, have always furnished 
employment to the comic and the tragic poet, is a truth that needs no 
elaborate proof. This remark is peculiarly applicable to the subject of 
the play before us. Plautus is supposed to be indebted for the idea of 
the plot to a Greek, comedy bearing the same title mentioned by Athe- 
neus, or, perhaps, with more plausibility, to a play of Epicharmus, the 
Syracusan. It is far from probable that the tragic parts were written 
quite independently of the Alemena of Euripides. We say the tragic 
parts, because (not coming up to the mark of comic orthodoxy) he dis- 
regarded the imaginary, and yet unsystematised rules of the critics, and, 
like our own Shakspeare, united the comic and the tragic—the ludi- 
crous and the sorrowful—and has not scrupled even in the prologue 
to call the play a tragico-comedia, or tragi-comedy. This explanation 
of the term tragico-comeedia has been disputed by some, though better 
defended by others. 

The Amphitryon has been imitated in almost every language of 
modern Europe, and in some more than once. It was first imitated in 
Italy by Ludovico Dolce, in his play entitled Marito—next in France 
by Rotron, who was succeeded by Molitre—and, last of all, was deemed 
worthy of imitation, and even sometimes of translation, by Dryden, 
“crowning rose of the whole wreath.” Such are the men by whom 
Plautus has been followed, not always passibus @quis, and by 
nm the Amphitryon has been naturalized in England, Italy, and 

rance. 

But though the advantages which Plautus possessed were both fewer 
and smaller than those of his more favoured successors, the illustrious 
editor and biographer of “glorious John,” is constrained to confess 
(in his prefatory notice of this play) that they “have made but few 
and inconsiderable improvements.” Though in another place he speaks 
of the Amphitryon as one of the best of all Dryden’s comedies ; and the 
very learned Mad. Dacier has spoken of the Amphitryon of Moliére as 
the most perfect of all his plays. And as the English and French imi- 
tations of this play are considered among the best productions. of their 
respective authors, so the original was considered among the ancient 
Romans ; and indeed so high was the estimation in which it was held, 
that, in the reign of Diocletian, it was acted by royal authority, in order 
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to\appease the anger of Jupiter in atime of public calamity and dis- 
tress.* ; 
The real subject of the play is the birth of Hercules ; and the plot.is 
founded on the mythological story of Jupiter assuming the figure, of 
Amphitryon, the general of the Thebans, while he was engaged in war 
against king Pterelas, and thus imposing on the fond credulity of his 
wife Alemena. The first scene opens with Sosia, the servant of Amphi- 
tryon, arriving from the port (his master had sent him on before), to 
inform Alcmena of the success of the campaign. No sooner had he 
come in front of the house than he was met by Mercury, who had 
assumed his form, and who, by arguments of every kind, ad baculinum 
as well as ad hominem, succeeded in repulsing him, and driving him 
back to the port. Jupiter takes advantage of this interval to indulge 
his love with Alemena. The account which Sosia gave his master of 
the fisticuff reception, and immediate repulse he had met with from 
Mercury, was too improbable to be believed at once. He, however, 
walked from the port with considerable speed, accelerated probably by 
his anxiety to understand this singular affair, and soon arrived before 
his house, from which Alemena comes forth bewailing the departure of 
her supposed husband (the real Jupiter) ; but immediately upon seeing 
Amphitryon, expresses her surprise at his speedy return. Amphitryon is 
as much confused at her account, as he had been before by that of Sosia ; 
he cannot, however, avoid suspecting some collusion in the matter ; and 
jealousy succeeds suspicion. He quits the stage, in order to bring evi- 
dence to convince the credulous, yet incredulous Alemena, that he had 
never left his army till that time. Jupiter then returns, and Amphi- 
tryon is refused access to his own house by Mercury, who gives him the 
dead cui, and pretends not to know him. At length he gains admit- 
tance, and the true and the false Amphitryon, Jupiter and the real 
owner of the name, are confronted; and are alternately questioned 
respecting the occurrences of the late war against king Pterelas, by the 
pilot of the ship in which Amphitryon had returned. Jupiter comes 
out unscathed from this (as they thought) infallible ordeal ; and his iden- 
tity with the husband of Alcmena seems far from doubtful. This, as 
may be supposed, only works up Amphitryon to a greater pitch of fury 
and despair. He knows not what to do; he cannot get rid himself of 
the consciousness of his own identity, and yet he cannot convince others ; 
and in this confusion and bewilderment he resolves to wreak vengeance 
on his whole family, and even defies Jove, and the whole synod of 
heaven, to stop him in his work of wild revenge. Immediately after 
this he is supposed to have been struck down by lightning, as, in the 
next scene, Bromia, Alcmena’s waiting-maid, rushes out of the house, 
alarmed at the tempest, and sees Amphitryon lying prostrate on the 
earth. When he recovers, she informs him that Alemena has given 
birth to twins ; he is astonished ; but he has no sooner begun to reason 
upon it than Jupiter appears in person, and unravels the whole mystery ; 
and Amphitryon is rather pleased with the high honour conferred on 
him than angered at the perplexity and confusion which the amorous 
Jave had caused him. Meanwhile the “father and king of gods and 
men” returns to heaven. 





* Arnobius, vii. Tract. adv. gent. 
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The scene of Sosia’s repulse by Mercury is too humorous tobe 
omitted. Sosia is coming from the port, according to his master’s direo- 
tions, and while uttering execrations on the unusual length and darkness 
of the night, is met by the false Sosia, whose attitude of defiance and 
general appearance alarms the timorous servant of Amphitryon.* 


Sos. What do I see? a man before the house, 
So late at night? I like him not 
Merc. The rogue 
Has not his equal for rank cowardice. 
Sos. What is he ?—By his motions he should seem 
A weaver, and would fain now trim my jacket. 
Merc. He’s frightened: I’ll have sport with him. 
Sos. I’m ruin’d: 
How my teeth chatter! sure he’s posted here 
To give me a reception with his fists. 
Troth he takes pity on me: and because 
My master has now made me keep awake, 
He’ll lull me with his fists to sleep. Look, look— 
I’m lost for ever—what a swinging rogue! 
How brawny ! 


Mercury now perceives Sosia’s great alarm, and proceeds in triumph, 
by still greater menaces, to work upon his cowardly fears :— 


I’ll draw nearer, raise my voice, 
That he may hear me, and from thence conceive 
More terrible fears within me.—( Loud) Come my fists, 
To action ;—stir ye ;—’tis a long while 
Since ye have made provision for my belly. 
Methinks it is an age since yesterday 
Ye stript four men, and laid them dead asleep. 
Sos. I’m sore afraid that I shall change my name ; 
No longer simple Sosia, but be styled 
Sosia the Fifth——He says he laid asleep 
Four men: I fear I shall increase his number. 
Merc. (Throwing about his arms.) There I could have him; Sa! 
—this is the way, 
This does the business. 
Sos. He’s prepared for action : 
He puts himself in posture. 
Merc. He sha’n’t ’scape 
Without a drubbing. 
Sos. Who? 
Merc. Whoever comes 
This way, shall eat my fists. 
Sos. Psha! I don’t like 
To eat so late at night.—Away with them.— 
I supt just now.—Then pray bestow your supper 
On them that have more appetite. 
Merc. This fist 
Is not of trifling weight. 
Sos. I’m a dead man: 
He’s weighing of his fists. 





* We forgot to mention in our article on The Captives, that we have used 
Thornton’s translation of Plautus wherever it could be made available. We regret 
that two typographical errors escaped us—at page 151, line 41, for Aristophanes, 
read Aristophonies ; and at page 156, line 17, for after, read former. 
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Merc. What if I stroke him 
Gently to sleep? 
Sos. You’ll do me a great service ; 
For I’ve watched these three whole nights together. 
Merc. That’s but a paltry action. No, my fist, 
Thou hast not learnt to smite a cheek so poorly. 
One glance of thine would make a man put on 
Another form. 
Sos. He’ll vamp me up anew, 
New mould my face. 
Merc. O how my fists 
Itch to be at it! 
Sos. If you mean on me 
To exercise them, prithee cool them first 
Against the wall. 


Mercury now hears a voice from somewhere, and after listening a 
moment or two, he says :— 


Certainly ‘tis some one speaks. 
Sos. I’m safe ; he sees me not. 
He says, ’tis someone speaks : now, verily, 
My name is Sosia. 


This pun of Sosia’s on the word nescioquis is, of course, copied from 
Homer and Euripides, though certainly is not the most appropriate in this 
place. Sosia’s pretended pleasure at hearing him say that he heard 
some one speaking, is soon turned into grief and consternation, when he 
perceives him making towards him. 


I’m sore afraid : 
I’m numbed all over.—Now could I not tell, 
If any one should ask me, where I am: 
Nor can | budge a foot, I am so frightened. — 
All’s over; I have lost my master’s orders, 
And Sosia with them.—Yet— 


Sosia now bethinks himself of Amphitryon’s behests, and of the 
severity with which he will treat him, if he submits thus to be repulsed 
by a villain stranger, from his home, and from the performance of his 
master’s commissions ; he therefore determines to persist, and “ muster- 
ing all his might of mind,”’ he says :— 

I am resolved 
To face this fellow, and bespeak him boldly ; 
* T’ll seem as valiant as I can, that he 
May keep hands off me.—( Advances towards the door.) 
Merc. Sir, whither go you? 


Mercury, by persisting in knowing where he is going, makes him say 
that he is going home, and adds— 
Look to’t—you'll have a drubbing, if you don’t 
Be gone this instant. 
Sos. Would you then desire 
To drive me from my home, when I am just 
Arrived here from abroad ? 
Merc. Is this your home? 


Sosia replies in the affirmative; and Mercury proceeds to ask who is 
his master; he replies, Amphitryon. Mercury makes no answer, but 
proceeds :-— 
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What is your name? 
Sos. Our Thebans call me Sosia. 


Mercury now reaches the maximum of his impudence. He has the 
audacity to claim the name of Sosia for himself, and positively almost 
to unsociate Sosia—for the poor. slave is brought at last to entertain 
serious doubts of his own personal identity, and is quite struck with the 
whole affair. 


Merc. To thy sore mishap 
Art thou arrived, thou master of effrontery ! 
With made up lies, and patched up knaveries. 
Sos. With patched up clothes I’m come ’tis true, not knaveries. 
Merc. You lic. “Tis with your feet you come, not clothes. 
Sos. Ay, verily. 
Merc. Ay, verily, then take 
This drubbing for your lie —( Striking him.) 
Sos. Indeed, forsooth, 
I don’t desire it, I— 
Merc. Indeed, forsooth, 
But you shall have it, though you don’t. Indeed 
’Tis resolved, and ’tis not your choice.—(Siériking him.) 
Sos. I cry you mercy! 
Merc. Dost thou dare affirm 
That thou art Sosia, when myself am he ?—(Still striking him.) 
Sos. Murder! 
Merc. This is but little in respect 
Of what you’ll have in future. Now, whose are you? 
Sos. Your’s: for your fists have marked me for your own. 
(Merc. continues to strike him.) 
Help, help, good citizens! 
Merc, Still bawling, sirrah? 
Speak, wherefore came you here? 
Sos. That you might have 
Somebody to belabour with your fists, 
Mesc. Whose are you, then? 
Sos. I say, Amphitryon’s Sosia. 
Merc. You shall be drubbed more heartily for this, 
You talk so idly.—I myself am Sosia, 
Not you. 
Sos. I would to heaven you were indeed, 
That I were beating you !—(Aside.) 
Merc. What! muttering? 
Thus they continue their interview for a considerable time, Sosia quietly 
submitting to the insults and indignities of Mercury, and Mercury 
triumphing in the confusion and stupidity of the poor slave. At last 
Mercury says :— 


The fellow’s mad. 

Sos. ’Tis you that are distempered. 
Why, what a plague! Am I not Sosia, 
Amphitryon’s slave? Did not the ship, that brought me, 
Arrive here this night from the Persian port? 
Did not my master send me? Do not I 
Stand here before our house now? Have I not 
A lanthorn in my hand? Do notI speak? 
Am | not broad awake? Did not this man 
Bethump me with his fists? In troth he did ; 
Why then do I doubt? Why don’t I go directly 
Into our house? 
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He then makes up to the house, but is again repulsed by Mercury ; he 
can make no progress by any of his maneuvres ; resistance is useless, 
submission is no less ineffectual ; at last he.is obliged to go away to 
inform his master of all that had happened, and to get him to inquire 
into the mysterious affair. Nothing can be more amusing than the 
interview between Amphitryon and Sosia, when the latter tells his 
master the whole account of his rencontre and repulse, and Amphitryon 
will not believe him, but declares him to be intoxicated. 


Ampn. The fellow’s drunk, I think. 


Sos. I would I were! 
Ampu. You have your wish already, 


Sos. I? 


Ampu. Yes, you. 
Say, where have you been drinking? 
Sos. Nowhere, truly. 
Ampu. What sort of fellow is it ? 
Sos. I have told you 
Ten times already.—I’m at home, I say ; 
And J—d’ye mark me? J, that self-same Sosia, 
Am here with you.—What think you now? 
Ampu. Hence, avaunt—go, get thee from me. 
Sos. What’s the matter? 
Ampu. The plague has seized you. 
Sos. Why d’ye say so ?—Faith, I feel, Sir, very well. 
Ampu. But I shal] make you feel very ill, 
And very miserable, as you deserve, when I get home. 
Come, you who abuse your master’s easy nature 
With vain and frantic stories; who, because 
You have neglected to perform his orders, come 
To deride him.—You relate such gross 
Impossibilities, such as before 
Were never heard of—knave !—but every lic 
Your back shall answer. 
Sos. Of all grievances 
This is the most grievous to a trusty servant ; 
That, though he tell his master truth, the truth 
He is beat out of by authority. 
Ampa. How can this be, convince me, thou vile plague, 
With arguments.—I fain would have explained, 
How you can be at home and yet be here. 
Sos. Troth 1 am both here and there.—Well may one wonder! 
Nor can it seem more strange to you than me. 
Ampu. How? 
Sos. I say, it cannot seem more strange 
To you than me; nor, as I hope for mercy, 
Did I at first believe me—myself, Sosia, 
Till Sosia, t’other I—myself, convinced me. 
He told distinctly every thing that past 
During our sojourn with the enemy :— 
Then he has robbed me of my very figure, 
Together with my name.—One drop of milk 
Is not more like another than that I 
Is like to me: for when you sent me home, 
Before ’twas daybreak, from the port— 
Ampu. What then? 
Sos. I at the door was standing long before 
I came there. 
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Ampu. Plague! what trifling stuff is this? 
Have you your senses? 
Sos. I am as you see me. 
Ampu. Sure, since he left me, he has been bewitched, 
And worked on by ill hands. 
Sos. Ill hands, I own ; 
For he has mauled me with his fists most sadly. 
Ampu. Who beat you? 
Sos. I-myself beat me-myself, 
I that am now at home. 


Amphitryon can gather no farther information from a of Sosia’s 
answers; but he now proceeds to ask him in regular order who that 
Sosia was, and who he is, and all about them; but it is all useless, and 
at last he tries to account for the singular vision of a duplicate Sosia :— 


Ampu. Haply you saw, if any such you saw, 

That Sosia in a dream. 
Sos. I am not wont 
To dream o’er your commands.—Awake I saw him ; 
Awake Isee you now ; awake I’m talking ; 
And with his fists just now did he awake 
Maul me awake. 
Ampu. What he ? 
Sos. I tell you, Sosia, 

That J-he.—Prithee, don’t you understand ? 

Ampu. How is it possible that any one 
Should understand such jargon as you jabber? 


They now march on with all expedition to sift the matter thoroughly. 
They soon meet Alcmena, and a very interesting interview takes place 
between them ; Amphitryon is inclined to think that she is mad, and 
Alcmena is certain that her husband is demented, to discredit her 
story, and to deny having returned to his palace before, since his depar- 
ture; and Sosia of course supports his master ; but Alcmena is not to 
be put down by their united force, and even baffles them both, and 
makes Amphitryon himself, who had been laughing at Sosia for a simi- 
lar deception, doubt of his identity—and after all confess that he “ scarce 
knows who he is, he’s so bewildered.’””* 

Amphitryon goes now to find Naucrates, the pilot of the ship in 
which he had sailed, in order to make him a party in his cause ; and 
by-and-by he re-enters on the stage, giving an account of his search :— 


This Naucrates, whom I did wish to meet, 

Was not on board; nor found I any one, 

At home or in the city, that had seen him. 

I’ve crawled through every street, been at the riding-house, 
At the perfumers, the exchange, the market, 

The wrestling ring, the forum, at the barbers’, 

The apothecaries’ shops, at all the temples.— 

I’m tired with searching ;—nowhere can I find him.— 

I’li now go home, and of my wife proceed 

To make inquiry. 


He then proceeds home, and when he arrives at the door finds it shut, 
upon which the following scene ensues :— 





* II. 2, 212. 
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They’ve barred the door ! 
*Tis very fine !—just like their other doings ! 
But I'll make bold to knock, and soundly too.—(Knocks.) 
Open the door.—Hallo, there! Who’s within? 
Open the door, I say,—Will no one open? 


Mercury, under the form of Sosia, Amphitryon’s servant, appears now 
on the top of the house, with a chaplet on his head, pretending to be 


drunk — 


Merc. Who’s at the door? 
Ampu. ’Tis I. 
Merc. I? Who's I? 

Ampn. ’Tis I, I tell you. 

Merc. Jove and all the gods 
Owe you a spite, you bang so at the door. 
Amen. How? 

Merc. How ?—that you may live a wretch for ever. 
Ampn. Sosia. 
Merc, Ay, I am Sosia :—you don’t think 
That I’ve forgot my name ?—W hat is’t you want? 
Ampu. Ask what I want, you villain? 
Merc. Yes, you fool! 
You’ve almost torn our door here off its hinges : 
Think you we’re furnished at the public charge 
With doors? You numbskull! why do you stare so at me? 
What would you have? Who are you? 
Ampu. You whipt knave ! 

D’ye ask me who I am ?-—You hell of elm-rods! 
I'll make you burn with smart beneath the scourge 
For these affronts. 


Mercury then offers Amphitryon some insult, which, from its wholly 
depending on a pun, is untranslateable. Amphitryon says in reply :— 


Slave! I will have you tortured for this language. 
Merc. I sacrifice to you. 
Ampu. How ?—What d’ye mean? 
Merc. I offer a libation of ill luck. 
(Throws a pail of water on him.) 
Ampn. Is this your offering, rascal? If the gods 
Preserve me what I am, your back shall bend 
With many a leathern thong, laid heavy on it; 
Victim of Saturn !—Yes—I’ll sacrifice you— 
With torture on the gallows. Come you out, 
You hang-dog. 
Merc. Apparition !—What, you think 
To fright me with your threats ?—But if you don’t 
Take to your heels, if you dare knock, or touch 
Our door here, even with your little finger, 
T’ll beat about your pate so with this tile, 
You’ll sputter tongue and teeth out altogether. 
Ampu. You rascal! won’t you suffer me to come 
Into my own house ?—Knock at my own door ?— 
I'll pluck it off the hinges.—( Beating vehemently.) 
Merc. You persist? 
Ampu. I do. 
Merc. Take this, then.—(Throwing a tile.) 
Ampu. Villain! at your master? 
If I but catch you, to such misery 
I will reduce you, you shall live a wretch 
For evermore. 
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Mercury now tells Amphitryon that Amphitryon is in doors with Alec- 
mena. The baffled general cannot understand the matter at all, and at 
last grows quite wild and frantic, and exclaims— 

Ye gods! what madness has possessed our house’ 


Jupiter and Amphitryon are at last confronted, and the result is such 
as we have detailed in the account of the plot. 

The original play of Plautus would, we think, suffer little, if at all, 
from a comparison with its more famous antitypes. Those scenes, on 
which it would have been indecorous to enlarge, Plautus has managed 
with considerable delicacy and grace, while his English imitator has been 
far from scrupulous as to the extent to which he has carried the subject. 
Moliére is much more polished and refined than Dryden in those parts 
where polish and refinement are most difficult to attain. These are 
qualities that would hardly be expected from the rugged Plautus ; who, 
however, notwithstanding his antiquity, has been called “the glory 
of the Latin language ;” and has obtained, by the simplicity of 
his style, and the pointedness of his wit, the name of “ a tenth muse, 
a sort of law in the Roman language ; the garden of the muses and of 
the graces ; the most excellent master of elocution; the most ingenious 
and most polished of poets ; the Latin syren; the author of elegance ; 
and the father of jests, of sports, and of fine pleasantry.” 

These four plays—the Latin of Plautus; the Italian’ of Lodovico 
Dolce ; the English of Dryden ; and the French of Molitre, may be 
considered as a sort of barometer of the character of the different ages 
and nations in which they were written. In Plautus, we see the earl 
rudeness and warlike zeal of the ancient Romans—in Dolce, the dark 
intrigues of the Italians, and the perpetual intermeddling of priests and 
sacerdotal functionaries in private affairs—in Dryden, the iasciviousness 
and libertinism which disgraced the reign of the second Charles—and 
in Moliére, the polish and finesse of the luxurious court of Louis le 


Grand. 





NATURE AND BOOKS. 
A REFLECTION, WRITTEN AFTER LOOKING ON A BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPE, 


From spots like these the mind at length returns, 
Laden with truth and images serene, 
Into itself ; and the quick spirit learns 
To hive the honied pleasure of the scene, 
Turning its own sad waste to pathways green, 
With varying visions chequered and o’erhung— 
Bright Memories of some immortal Mien, 
Where earlier Art her richest hues had flung, 

Or by the Minstrel’s lyre in purest praises sung. 


The Beings of our Books! to these we turn, 
The bright magicians of our mortal years ; 
Stars of the soul, when clouds its light inurn— 
Glimpses of joy amid o’ershadowing fears ; 
Ethereal exorcists of earthly tears— 
That gush not from our clay, but spring like dew 
Forth from the spirit’s fount—whose water clears 
The sullied Life and strengens it anew, 

Tinging the proudest heart with Pity’s heavenly hue. 
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A HISTORY OF THE ‘“‘ HUMBUG” FAMILY. 
DISCOVERED AMONG THE PAPERS OF A DECEASED ANTIQUARY. 


Ir is extraordinary that, although both the continental and English 
rp groan with the immense number of “ Memoirs” they have put 
orth, mostly relating to some individual member of my family, none of 
them have thought proper to give the public an authentic account of its 
cow nag Perhaps the gigantic nature of the subject prevented them, 

erhaps they had not materials. It is left to me, then, to perform this 
arduous task, and I take it upon me with the full consciousness of that 
great responsibility which rests with so important an undertaking. 

The antiquity of my family may be ascertained at the Herald's 
College ; not a name there, which boasts of its purity and high descent, 
but springs from that illustrious race, from which I have the honour to 
be descended. We have become a mighty people, and increase far be- 
yond the bounds of Mr. Malthus’s powers of calculation, while a bond 
of social brotherhood binds us, like the’ Freemasons, into one society. 

Our first chroniclers were the Egyptian priests, the worshippers of 
Isis and Osiris, and the other branches of that respectable family. To 
them we are indebted for the pyramids, formed with incredible labour 
by many millions of people, for the laudable purpose of keeping our 
name in remembrance by posterity. In them are preserved the mum- 
mies of those immortal kings, who conferred so much honour on our 
race. To them also are we indebted for the language of hieroglyphics, 
which long remained one of the unknown tongues, and for the science » 
of astrology,—that noble study which told, by the unerring record in 
the heavens, the destiny of man. 

The next who immortalized our name were the Greek “ Rhapsodists.” 
Jupiter was the supreme “ Humbug” of his day, and through him we 
claim relationship with the whole of the dramatis persone of the Grecian 
mythology, the Dryads and the Oceanides, the Cyclops and the Giants, 
the Satyrs, et hoc genus omne. That was a glorious time for our reign. 
We had temples erected to our honour ; we had oracles, whose res- 
ponses were considered sacred ; we had offerings, and sacrifice and 
oblations: we thrived well. But the historians have recorded the 
greatness of our house. “ The great kings” were decidedly great 
Humbugs from Nimrod to Xerxes, and those of Assyria and Persia are 
scarcely less so than those of Greece. Philip of Macedon did honour to 
the name (Demosthenes himself is our authority for the relationship), 
and his celebrated son, Alexander the Great, we have reason to boast of 
for the beneficial effects which followed from the millions he sacrificed. 
Those splendid orators, archons, and philosophers, whose “talents” 
proceeded from a foreign treasury, swell the list of great names to 
whom we bear kindred. 

With the Romans we also flourished ; from Romulus and Remus to 
the twelve Cesars ; and from them to the Palewologi of the Lower Em- 
pire; the Augurs, the Haruspices, and the Vestal Virgins, were our 
relations. We lay claim to Titus Livius, of Padua, for chronicling pro- 
digies, and to Ovid for writing metamorphoses. 

With the barbarians we have always been highly esteemed. Our 
ancestors, Alaric, Nadir Shah, Zenghis Khan, and Attila, are of honour- 
able and respected memory, and yet nothing to compare with that 
exalted Humbug Mahomet. 
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With the introduction of Christianity our name fell into some disre- 
pute, but it soon afterwards acquired favour again. The fathers of the 
church have mentioned some of our race with great respect, indeed they 
have always been eminent for their piety. An immortal inhabitant ; of 
the Thebaid, whose name unfortunately has escaped me, acquired fame 
in this world, and beatitude in the next, by living all his life upon the 
perpendicular—standing upright upon a column; and another sainted 
individual walked, after decapitation, with his head under his arm. 

In all religions the name of my family has been conspicuous; 
whether of Juggernaut or of Woden, of Vishnu or of Belus, or of either 
of the thousand and one different forms of worship which are, or have 
been in practice ; Druids, Brahmins, Dervishes, Popes, and the rest. 
Those who were most honoured for their voluntary sufferings, whether 
the devotee, who measured with the length of his body the way to his 
idol ; or the worshipper of the Koran, who walked barefooted to the 
sacred minarets of Mecca; or the Catholic monk, who disciplines him- 
self with a rope’s end, have ever been my nearest and dearest rela- 
tives. 

I claim the highest alliances. Almost every king, from Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who was the first royal botanist that found out the qualities of 
grass, to Louis Philippe, who has been equally successful in discovering 
the properties of birch ; but the French throne has been the most con- 
stantly honoured by my kinsmen. The whole race of Bourbons are my 
cousins, consequently our beloved Ferdinand of Spain is especially dear 
tous. Miguel of Portugal, the Autocrat of all the Russias, the King 
of Holland, and the Pope of Rome, have frequently acknowledged the 
relationship. But the most celebrated of the name remains unmen- 
tioned. Napoleon was the greatest “ Humbug” that ever existed. 
Instance his projected invasion of England, his attempt to destroy our 
commerce, his bulletins ; the glorious emanations of his extraordinary 
genius. I am justly proud of my connection by blood with so distin- 
guished an individual. 

Although, in empires and in kingdoms, my family has obtained the 
greatest honour and reputation, in free states it has been frequently in 
as high estimation. Those great men who governed the free cities of 
Italy during the middle ages, by their mild paternal sway, and the 
gentle spirit of their government, made the citizens boast of their free- 
dom. tis impossible to give the names of all that great family who 
existed in those times of liberty and equality ; we will only mention the 
Doges of Venice and the Popes of Rome. The Venetian government 
inculcated that spirit of patriotism for which the members of my family 


have always been distinguished. The public operations of the Couneul 


of Three ; the liberality of opinion allowed by the officers of St. Mark ; 
the political importance possessed by the people, even by the poorest 
fisherman of the Lagunes; and the uncontrolled authority of the chief 
ofthe state, even in his marriage with the Adriatic, prove incontestably 
the power which my relations had in the government. The sway of the 
Roman pontiffs was at one time more partaking of the nature of the 
family name, than it does at present. It was they who instituted the 
Crusades, the most important warfare that was ever undertaken, and 
attended, of course, with all the beneficial results that were expected. 
It'\'was' they who found out the value of relics—the true cross has 
through them been miraculously divided into as many chips as would 
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set the Tiber on fire. It was to them we are indebted for plenary in- 
dulgences ;—fortunate discovery, that for the sacrifice of a little loose 
coin we might sin ad libitum, with pardon on earth, and paradise in 
heaven! Those were comfortable times to live in. It is much to be 
regretted that we cannot get rid of an unfortunate creditor, or a trouble- 
some acquaintance, with those methods of dispateh which were then in 
practice. We have changed the name of sinner for that of prisoner, 
and the office of the confessor for that of Jack Ketch. “ What a falling 
off is here, my countrymen.” A man cannot take possession of his 
neighbour's wife, or his tenant’s property, without subjecting himself to 
many disagreeable inconveniences. Liberty and the march of intellect 
were better understood in the times of my ancestors ; a man might then 
not only do what he liked with his own, which is not allowed to my 
cousin of Newcastle, but might also do what he pleased with what did 
not belong to him. 

The mode in which my family have been treated in this country, I 
find to be exceedingly flattering. We have given many kings to the 
British throne. I need but mention a few, John—(though he has done 
our name some injury, by signing Magna Charta,) Richard the Second 
and Third, Henry the Eighth, Charles the Second, and—but I shall 
say nothing of the George’s. It is to be remarked that crowned heads 
distinguished by epithets, are almost always of our family. Frederic of 
Prussia, and Peter of Russia we have much reason to boast of. Louis 
le Grand, and Louis le Desiré ;—their most sacred and most catholie 
majesties ;—he of the celestial empire, and he of the sublime porte, the 
king of the seven white elephants, and the pacha of three tails ; with 
numerous other potentates, whose titles are equally distinguished, and 
equally deserved ; I am proud to say are all of the blood of the “ Hum- 
bugs.” It is with great respect that I mention the name of Oliver 
Cromwell. During his supremacy ours was unquestioned. We lived 
honoured and respected, and were mostly known then by the name 
of puritans. It was one of my ancestors that Butler has immortalized— 


“« Who hanged his cat upon a Monday 
For killing of a mouse on Sunday.” 


But it is to our character for literature and science that our fame will 
endure for ever. Who were the professors of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
and those of Bacchus, and the Aphrodité ? Who were the philosophers? 
The Epicureans, the Stoics, the Cynics, and the other sects which 
sprung up at Athens? Who was Diogenes? and who was Epicurus? 
Gentle reader, with due deference to classical authority, with few ex- 
ceptions, they are all of the glorious race of “ Humbugs.” Who dis- 
covered the atomic theory, the philosopher’s stone, the universal] panacea, 
and the transmigration of souls? Who were the alchymists, the astro- 
logers, and the magicians? To whom are we indebted for the me- 
tallic tractors, the vital air, and the universal rubber? Who were Van 
Helmont, Friar Bacon, the prophet Nixon, and Johanna Southcote, and 
last, not least, who is the illustrious St. John Long? The same, the 
same! Has not my family discovered a remedy for every disease under the 
sun? Have they not formed joint-stock companies which would enrich 
all who joined them? Did they not fish up chests of plate at Vigo Bay, 
and sacks of pearls at the Ladrones? and did they not send home 
cargoes of the precious metals from the watery mines of South.America? 
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Did ‘they not lend loans at an excellent interest to every independent 
state as large as a potatoe-garden ?) Who can forget the immense profits 
which were realized by the Tlalpuaxhua, the Real del Monte, and the 
Rio de la Plata shares? by the loans to Guatamala, Buenos Ayres, 
Peru, Chili, Columbia, and Mexico? Who formed the washing-com- 
pany, the milk-company ?, Who made the 'Thames tunnel? The same, 
the same! Have I not reason to be proud of my family ? 

Literary eminence has been in their hands for many generations, from the 
author of the “ Koran,” to that of “ Satan, a poem.” Indeed, my talented 
relations seem very frequently to monopolize the favour of the public. 
They have even gone so far as to create royal societies, and to institute 
clubs. Biographers are of my kith and kin. Boswell and Croker are 
my cousins german. Political economists are generally bound to me 
by nearer ties: Maculloch and Malthus are almost brothers. The ma- 
nagers of theatres, if you will ask the actors; the editcrs, if you will 
ask their contributors ; and the critics, if you will ask the authors, are, 
nearly or distantly, related tome. You may judge of the first by the 
bill of performance ; if it speaks of ‘‘ overflows,” a sure sign; the next, 
by the frequent mention of their “principles ;” the third, by an appearance 
of honest indignation for the degraded state of literature ; if they have 
these signs, they have a right to quarter the family arms. The poets 
of the day to whom I claim kindred, are numerous and select, but it is 
impossible to name them all; and the rest would quarrel with me if I 
were only to mention a few. On the church my family has conferred 
many shining ornaments ; from Thomas a Becket and Wolsey, to Spen- 
cer Percival and Edward Irving. The lords spiritual, I am proud to 
say, have done much honour to the name from whence they sprung. 

As statesmen they have been equally illustrious. There is scarcely 
one who has had the direction of affairs, or who has been in the enjoy- 
ment of office, with whom I cannot claim relationship. To my ances- 
tors are we indebted for the blessings of the national debt, tithes, sine- 
cures, pensions, rotten boroughs, and taxes, and for the glory we 
achieved in the war with America. Their descendants opposed the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts—they opposed Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and they are now laudably engaged in opposing Reform. I 
have lost many great men, but there are many remaining to keep up 
the honour of the family name. While we can boast of such statesmen 
as Londonderry and Wharncliffe, such legislators as Hardinge and Peel, 
and such orators as Hunt and Wetherell, let us not despair. ‘The mem- 
bers of my family may always be known in parliament by a superior 
patriotism, and a more frequent announcement of disinterestedness. 
They are above petty motives, they are superior to low desires. They 
undertake office for the good of their country, and dislike leaving their 
places, for fear the country might be a loser by the change. Indeed 
they are always patriots, always virtuous, and always disinterested. 

But there are others of my relations whom it would seem invidious 
to pass over. These begin life as the oracles of Select Vestries, are 
particularly partial to parish money, and patronize periodical feasting, 
as long as it continues at the expense of other people. They become 
members of corporations, and, as they have lately done at Bristol, shew 
themselves in a time of danger, with the same alacrity as at the time of 
dinner. To Sir Ciaudius Hunter and Sir Peter Laurie I am proud to 
claim relationship. 
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Few are aware how many of our public architects are of that distin. 
guished race from which I am descended. Our ancestors lived in their 
dwellings of wood till they caught fire ; but we, in this age of oyna 
ment, are enabled to live in our neat fabrics of lath and piaster till they 
fall down. Look at the villas of the Regent’s Park !—are the mansions 
of Inigo Jones to be compared to them? View the modern churches— 
are not these pretty buildings far superior to the heathenish structures of 
Sir Christopher Wren? And why are these so—but because Mr. Nash 
and Sir Geoffrey Wyatville are my first cousins. 

The medical practitioners have acknowledged the relationship by 
the extreme avidity with which they have undertaken to relieve the 

ublic from all fear of the Cholera. They have instituted Boards of 

ealth, and introduced many other plans which sufficiently shew 
their anxiety to do honour to the race from which they sprung. 
Another very.imaginative race of men, more familiarly known as 
suatenenin, feel flattered in being related to. Many members of 
this respectable community have the happy art of transforming things 
apparently worthless to articles of extraordinary value. They seem to 
possess the philosopher’s stone, and turn all that’s brass, except their own 
countenances, into gold. Give them a ruinous building, of which the 
rats and the winds are the only inmates, and it will rise in a night, 
like the palace of Aladdin, into a splendid family mansion, replete with 
every convenience. But we have understood that the new properties 
vanish immediately they come into the possession of the purchaser, and 
are no more esas of. The art of painting things in their brightest 
colours was first discovered by one of my ancestors. The lawyers, 
again, from time immemorial, have been known as an illustrious branch 
of the “‘ Humbugs.” They are the same now as they ever were. They 
shew the same happy facility of defending either side of a cause, the 
same dexterity in leading their clients through the mazes of the law, 
till they, have completely incapacitated them for any further arbitration. 
They possess the same love of justice, and the same ideas of its value. 

I am happy to say that my family is now in a very flourishing state. 
I never read an advertisement, or a speech in parliament, but I am con- 
fident as to the source in which it originated. Every declaration of a 
member at the hustings is full of the family sentiments. All prospec- 
tuses, designs, proposals, manifestoes, proceed from the same source. 
Those interesting pieces of information in our public prints, commonly 
called “ Puffs,” are manufactured on the same principles ; and Row- 
land’s Macassar claims its full share of public notice, as well as the last 
fashionable novel. When the Russian talks of freedom, the Italian of 
— the Frenchman of sentiment, the Portuguese of glory, the 

utchman of taste, the German of religion, the Scotsman of modesty, 
and the Irishman of metaphysics ; and when an Englishman prefers 
French politesse, and a coutelette d la Maintenon, to British hospitality 
and roast beef, there cannot be a doubt in the world that they + to 
my ancient and respectable family—they are all “ Humbugs.” 7” 
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MONT-BLANC. 


** The monarch of mountains.” 
I’ve stood beneath thy pinnacles, I’ve gazed upon thy brow, 
But thou art far more glorious beholding thee as now ; 
_As now, within this little vaie, on which thou lov’st to brood. 
Where f have stood for hours and gazed, as growing where I stood. 


What art thou now ?—a mountain king, on mountains looking down ; 
Enthroned amidst the solitude, an avalanche thy crown. 

Here pedestal’d on earth, like one who spurned the ground he trod, 
Lifting thy majesty of pride, high, heavenward, like a god! 

In vain the dun-plumed tyrant, Time, hath touched thee with his wing ; 
In vain the whirlwind and the flame around thee rave and spring. 


Thou fling’st the foam of ages back as strong winds toss the cloud— 
To nought beneath the scorching skies has thy dark forehead bowed. 


I look on thee, and many thoughts come welling from my heart— 
Thoughts of the years that thou hast seen, and still wilt see depart. 
Dark dial of the dead! the sun looks fiercely on thee now ; 

How many seasons has he flung his glories on thy brow? 





Where are the thousand lives, whose fame was poized upon a breath ! 
These lords of triumph, sceptred ones—slaves of a realm of death. 
Where are the flashing eyes, that slept their life away, in dreams— 
Claiming the homage of earth’s hills, her forests, and her streams? 


Where are they all, these rulers stern, lords o’er the rills and glades, 
These unit monarchs of the world, these animated shades ? 

They are—the Past ; yet thou art still what thou hast ever been, 

A temple, where old Memory broods in mockery of the scene! 


O ’tis an humbling thing to turn on the red track of Time, 

To trace his way through folly, tears, pride, ignorance, and crime 
And then, like rivers driven back to springs that gave them birth 
To bend our inmost thoughts upon this bulwark of the earth. 


It stands unaltered! man has passed—the conqueror, despot, slave? 
With all his passions and his pride—to gloom and to the grave } 
Yet this—the temple of dead Time, a cemetry of hours— 

Still seems a throne, whence Death surveys the victims he devours. 


A record—blotted by the tears of mourning ages fled ! 

A tablet-—whereon Time may count the numbers of his dead! 
Whate’er it be, strong blast and storm, sharp ice, and flashing flame, 
Have war’d with it by turns—and, lo! this rock is still the same! 


The same! ay, still the same it lifts its lonely, glorious brow, 
In solemn, silent majesty, ever the same as now! 

The has-been, is, and is to be—a mountain-cradle, whence 
The infant morn has daily sprung in mute magnificence! 


The index of the evening star! pale citizen of night, 
| Looking upon all lovely things, unearthly, and most bright ; 





Thou art a land of dreams, Mont-Blanc, a fountain of deep thought, 
Of feelings wild as are the clouds whereof thy crown is wrought. 


’ Shrine of the Past! Yes, thou dost seem a Titan, still unmarr’d, 

Whose locks are white with antique snow, whose brow is thunder-charr’d : 
Who, in his ancient solitude, and loneliness of mind, 

Doth look as if he held in scorn the power of human-kind. er 
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JEAN JACQUES TARDEE. 


Or the many diversities of men, who compose the great stream of 
emigration annually setting towards the western world, few compara- 
tively are natives of France. Whether the love of home be stronger in 
him than in the men of other lands, or that the land of labour has no 
charms for the man accustomed to the lighter employments of the vine- 
yard, the torshop, and the camp, it is certain that the roadside inquiries 
of the traveller in the western world are seldom answered by the voice 
of a Frenchman. - Of the few natives of that country, none are in cir- 
cumstances of laborious poverty ; and, whilst nationality is traced in the 
crowds from Ireland, toiling as at home in the most degrading employ- 
ments of human life, the wealthy and intelligent Frenchman is usually 
encountered at the wharf, the gaming-house, or tavern. 

Of the latter description of men was Jean Jacques Tardée, of whom, 
during a recent sojourn in the United States of America, I learned the 
following dark history. He was a native of Paris, and emigrated to 
America about the year 1816, a dentist by profession, and though pos- 
sessed of many fine accomplishments of person, manners, and knowledge 
of languages, he yet preferred, to the steady exercise of a lucrative and 
useful profession, to grasp at fortune by the most iniquitous means. 
His first exploit was at Charleston in South Carolina. In that port was 
a newly-built, fast-sailing, and valuable pilot-boat, the most superb of 
that class of vessels, the grace of the harbours of America. Jean 
Jacques there formed the design of carrying off this vessel from the 
wharf, and having corrupted the negroes employed in the navigation of 
the boat, a night was appointed when this villain rightly judged, that 
once unmoored and under way, pursuit was in vain after the fastest 
sailing vessel in the port, and that the circumstance of a pilot-boat pass- 
ing out at night, would excite no suspicions from the fortifications at the 
mouth of the harbour. But slight circumstances often frustrate the 
most skilful projects of human villany. A mercantile gentleman of 
Charleston had observed Tardée in conversaticn with the negroes at- 
tached to the vessel, and with that watchful spirit which pervades all 
residents in slave countries, he communicated his suspicions to the 
master of the boat, when, by a separate examination of the negroes, it 
was discovered that the Frenchman had prevailed upon them, by pro- 
mises of liberty, a large sum of money, and a share in his future adven- 
tures, to carry off the vessel to the island of Cuba. Being resolved to 
secure the Frenchman in his own toils, the negroes were enjoined, upon 
promise of forgiveness for the past, to continue apparently to carry on 
the plot ; and accordingly on a certain night the master was informed 
that Tardee would arrive at midnight in a wherry from a neighbouring 
wharf, to which his baggage was already conveyed, for the purpose of 
eluding the vigilance of the police by night. True to the appointed 
time, a boat with muffled oars crept stealthily at midnight to the side of 
the vessel ; its only tenant was Tardée, who handed up a trunk and 
mounted upon deck. The pilot first met him. Tardée instantly dis- 
charged a pistol at his breast, but without effect, and was soon over- 
powered, secured, and conveyed to the guard-house. When taken be- 
fore the magistrates on the following morning, his fine address did not 
forsake him, and in answer to the charge, he described himself as a 
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dentist, who, being engaged to go down to Sullivan’s Island, to perform 
an operation upon the teeth of a lady resident there, the negroes at- 
tached to the pilot-boat had offered to convey him to the island for a 
small remuneration, and upon coming accordingly to the vessel, he had 
been met and assaulted by the owner, and was compelled, in his own 
defence, to fire the pistol. The plausibility of this account, and his 
manner, assumed as that of an injured and much-outraged man, added 
to the inadmissibility of the evidence of the negroes in support of the 
charge, had almost ensured his dismissal, when search was previously 
made in the trunk, from which was produced a deed of transfer of the 
pilot-boat, with her tackle, furniture, and negroes, to Jean Jacques 
Tardée, bearing the forged signature of the complainant himeelf, and a 
large and most imposing seal. At sight of this the confidence of the 
Frenchman deserted him ; he attempted no explanation of the docu- 
ment, and was immediately committed to prison. It being subsequently 
thought that the charge of piracy could not be suported, owing to the 
incompleteness of any overt act, the vessel not having been unmoored, 
the indictment was accordingly founded upon a conspiracy to have 
stolen and feloniously carried away the vessel; upon which charge 
Tardée was arraigned, convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment for a 
term of two years. 

These occurrences brought to the remembrance of the citizens of 
Charleston the melancholy circumstances of an affair of recent occur- 
rence, in which the captain and several of the passengers and crew of a 
packet-ship, trading thence to the port of New York, had been carried 
off by poison. This tragic occurrence had happened at sea, and a negro 
cook being suspected under circumstances of extreme probability, upon 
the arrival of the vessel at Charleston, the unfortunate man was tried, 
condemned, and executed. It now, however, was remembered that 
Tardée had been a passenger in the vessel at the time, that he and two 
fellow-passengers, having the appearance of Spaniards of fortune, had 
not partaken, upon pretences of religious scruples, of the food which 
had contained the deadly adulteration ; and it was moreover known, 
that Tardée had been a witness of a quarrel which had occurred be- 
tween the captain and the cook upon the morning in question, when 
the latter had declared his intention to be revenged in consequence,—a 
cireumstance which, upon his trial. had sealed his condemnation. 
There now remained little doubt that Tardée and his accomplices were 
the perpretators of the murderous deed, that an artful advantage had 
been taken of the occurrence of the quarrel and declarations of revenge, 
to ensure the success of the plot for which they had embarked as pas- 
sengers, and none doubted now that the unfortunate negto had died an 
innocent man. This is the case related by Captain Hall, of the fifteenth 
dragoons, in his “ Travels in North America in the year 1817.” He 
was present in Charleston at the time of the trial of the negro, and, 
though his impressions of the innocence of the man were not founded 
on any other than the favourable feeling, which humanity often raises in 
the breast of an Englishman in a land of slavery, and though human 
judgment could not unravel a design laid with such diabolical cunning, 
it is certain that our amiable officer was too correct in his narrative of an 
affair which he has treated with such power and pathos. With all this 
accumulation of crime upon his head, still Tardée was imprisoned but a 
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short time, and he was added to those criminals too easily pardoned by 
the executive, the list of whom does undoubtedly sully the administra- 
tion of justice in America. After a confinement of a few months, a 
remission of the remainder of his sentence was granted by the new 

vernor of South Carolina, and this dark demon was once again let 
| upon the world, 

In a few weeks he was heard of again, and this fatal and final exercise 
of his black art covered him with destruction. Being rejoined by 
the two Spaniards, mentioned as his fellow-passengers in the former 
voyage from New York, he had departed from Charleston for the port 
of New Orleans on the Mississippi river ; thence they embarked again 
as passengers in the brig Crawford, bound to the Chesapeak. Towards 
the conclusion of the voyage, poison was again administered in the food, 
and the captain, crew, and every human being excepting the three pas- 
sengers and the mate of the vessel, lay dead upon the deck! Tardée 
then assumed the command ; the mate had been preserved for the pur- 
pose of navigating the vessel, and as it was not expedient to enter any 
of the harbours of America, and the cargo consisted of merchandize 
suitable to a European market, it was determined upon to sail for 
Hamburgh. It was found, however, that the remaining water and pro- 
visions were insufficient for a voyage across the Atlantic, to procure a 
supply of which, the vessel stood into the Chesapeak, and anchored in 
Hampton Roads, opposite to a small fort and country town. Here the 
two Spaniards were dispatched to the shore in a boat for the requisite 
supplies, and Tardée and the mate were now alone in the vessel. His 
dreadful situation flashed across the mind of the mate; he was now for 
the last time in sight of his native shores; in a few hours he should 
again be on the lonely waters of the ocean, his companions pirates, and 
at any hour he might convey to his own lips the cup of death. The 
vigilance and ready weapons of Tardée forbad the risk of an encounter, 
the return of the Spaniards would be the signal for the departure of the 
vessel, another boat containing only a single oar was alongside, the 
Frenchman had retired for a moment to the cabin ; and the mate, descend- 
ing to the boat, had sculled beyond the reach of the pistols of Tardeée, 
who was at last seen rushing frantic upon deck. In his boat, and witha 
single oar, the mate soon reached the shore, and having communicated 
the affair to the commander of the port, the Spaniards were secured in 
the village, and a party of soldiers were soon dispatched to the brig. 
Upon the floor of the cabin Tardée lay dead, his throat severed, in 
despair, from ear to ear. The Spaniards were afterwards tried, con- 
demned, and executed; the vessel is now peacefully trading along 
the coasts of America, and I recently was in that cabin where ended 
the crimes and existence of Jean Jacques Tardée ! 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH ON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL, 


THe PiEeAsures or “ Provipence.”—The oddest notions seem ‘to 
exist in parliament regarding Providence. If we are to have faith in 
Sit R. Inglis and the other church champions, we must suppose it to be 
the peculiar delight of the Divine Power to scatter the seeds of evil 
among mankind, and to introduce the cholera into England. They are 
as much at a loss as the College of Physicians to discover the source of 
the pestilence ; and so they must devoutly trace it to the “ pleasure of 
Divine Providence.” But we are not so profane as these pious persons ; 
and would as soon believe that it “ pleased” Divine Providence to send 
Sir R. Inglis to parliament—when we know that he was sent there by a 
portion of the clergy, who have probably as little to do with Providence 
as the most sinful and selfish of constituents. Sir Robert, in his exulta- 
tion at having obtained the introduction of the words “ Divine Provi- 
dence” into the Scotch Anti-Cholera Bill, poured a phial of pious wrath 
on Mr. Hume’s head, for using the word “ humbug” in connection with 
the amendment, We give Mr. Hume’s reply: he said— 

“Tt was not usual for members to mention publicly words or expressions 
which were not intended for their ears. However, as the honourable baronet 
had thought proper to mention the words publicly which he had said to an 
honourable member near him, he would state what he did say. He said it was 
humbug to set forth such words in an act of parliament as, that ‘ it had pleased 
God’ to afflict the country with a pestilence—and the honourable baronet ought 
also to have added these words, ‘ cant and hypocrisy.” He did not wish to 
retract the words, but would repeat them; and assure the honourable baronet, 
that he looked with surprise on the religious professions of those who, like the 
Pharisee in Scripture, were over ostentatious of their sanctity, and took every 
opportunity of displaying it in the market-place, and the House of Commons.” 


We have no fear that in an age like this our disapproval of the allu- 
sion to Providence in such a document will be misunderstood. True 
church policy may require its introduction, but true reverence for the 
Deity may equally demand its omission. There are members of parlia- 
ment who are as apprehensive on the score of their piety as Acres was 
on that of his honour ; they are always urging government to “edge in 
something” about religion, because they feel it “oozing out at the palms 
of their hands.” We are not illiberal when we say that many of these 
persons are influenced far more by church-feeling than by religion. 
Sheridan wrote an epigram on the rise in the price of beer, consequent 
onan increased duty upon malt, and concluded it with a very pertinent 
question— 

“«« But what has ma/t to do with beer?” 


In the same spirit we ask, what has piety to do with the props of the 
church, or sanctity with sees and sinecures ? 





Porators IN PARLIAMENT.—We read the other day, in some agri- 
cultural corner of a newspaper, that somebody had planted “ one potato 
of the red kidney sort, the produce of which was sixty potatoes. This 
seed next year produced three bushels, which being again planted pro- 
duced eleven sacks. The produce of the last year from that seed was 
ne less than 168 sacks.” 

As Cobbett calls the potato a “ soul-debasing root,” it naturally 
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awakens parliamentary associations. This prolific specimen of the plant 
forcibly reminds us of Mr. Croker. He is “a potato of the red kidney 
sort.” Somebody planted him in parliament—and how he has grown ! 
He immediately shot into a politician of a sixty-potato power ; Came out 
the next session as big as three bushels; and during his Admiralty- 
secretaryship swelled at least into the size of 168 sacks. The chroni- 
cler of the above in stating the quantity has forgotten to record the 
quality of the potatoes thus marvellously propagated ; we suspect them 
to be of a very inferior order. If so, here is more affinity. That the 
parallel might still hold good, we should like to have a calculation, 
according to Mr. Cobbett’s theory, as to the extent of physical mischief 
that has sprung from this one potato ; and a like estimate of the amount 
of moral mischief, occasioned by the planting of a single Croker in the 
field of politics. 

Bookworms AND BrsiiopoLes.—We are continually scandalized by 
the squabbles of authors and booksellers. The first accuse the others 
of living luxuriously upon the produce of their wit; while the book- 
sellers retort, that the wit they speak of, is principally employed in pick- 
ing their pockets. The two orders never think alike. They agree in 
nothing but in robbing the public. The author calls the bookseller 
grinding and selfish ; declaring the scanty pittance he receives, scarcely 
pays the rent of his back room, 4th floor, and never allows him a full 
meal. The Bibliopole triumphantly replies, “ You rogue; are we not 
the patrons, the Meczenas’s of literature? Did we not bring yeur works 
to light, would you not starve altogether? As to full meals, we know 
your interest better—slender fare makes a man thoughtful, and attics 
are proverbial for sharpening the wit.” There is some reason in this ; 
and after all, the booksellers must be the best judges.. Their opinion on 
diet we should recommend before that of Dr. Paris. An anecdote is 
going the round of the literary circles, against one of these worthy 
“‘ patrons and Mecenas’s of literature,” who dwelt not long since in the 
vicinity of Temple-bar—the city side of course. He had the proud dis- 
tinction of introducing literary medical practitioners to the public by 
vending their books. He would often say, in his own witty way, that, 
« he was drugged in more ways than one.” It was so good a joke, that 
it lasted him longer than his shop. One day, a physician alighted from 
his carriage, and entering this emporium of physical learning, inquired 
of its sleek-faced master, “ whether he had a copy of Heberden’s Com- 
mentaries ?””—“ No, Sir ;” replied the man of letters, “ but we have 
Cesar’s Commentaries, and they are by far the best.” 





Lorps aT THE Lire Orrice.—A paragraph appeared a few weeks 
ago in the Court Circular, which has escaped the observation of our 
contemporaries. It is an important paragraph—though in the Court 
Circular—and we here copy it. 

“Mr. George Farren, director of the Asylum Life Office, had the honour of an 
audience of the King to present to his Majesty a work entitled ‘ Observations on 
the Expectation of Life and the average duration of the occupancy of title by the 
Peers of Great Britain.’ ” , 

Next to knowing what his Majesty’s reflections were on reading such 
a work, we should enjoy a glance at it ourselves. “ Expectation of 
life,” and the “ average duration of the occupancy of title,” as applied to 
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peers just now, are yon significant terms. It is pretty plain, from the 
“audience” which the Director has had with the King, that the Lords 
have been already making inquiries as to the length of their legislative 
lives, and flocking in alarm to the Asylum Life Office. Will Mr. George 
Farren enlighten us as to the amount of premium requisite to insure the 

itical existence of a marquis, and whether he would rate a duke as 


double hazardous ? 





Tue Ex-Secretary at War, AND THE WuipPpER-1In.— We did 
not expect to have been so soon obliged to style Sir Henry Parnell the 
Ex-Secretary. Ministers, however, have acted judiciously, and with a 

romptitude that is a little at variance with the rest of their conduct. 
We wish they would make up their minds to be as brisk with measures 
as with men. The appointment of Sir John Hobhouse to the office of 
War-Secretary, is calculated to strengthen them in the opinions of a 
large number of persons, and will be accepted as another pledge of their 
sincerity. But then we do not want more pledges—we want those that 
are already given to be redeemed. In the meantime, the Court Journal 
gives us an amusing specimen of nonchalance contained in a note to Sir 
Henry Parnell, from 

The Whipper-in.— This useful (non-) official is said to have addressed a note 
to the late Secretary at War (who, previously to being ‘cashiered,” was ona 
visit at Cobham, and desirous of a temporary absence from his parliamentary 
duties), in which he laconically signified that he had found for him (Sir Henry) 
a pair for ‘ Tuesday night’ (when Lord Chandos’ motion was expected to come 
on); but, added Mr. H., ‘ if the report is true, that you are our, perhaps you 
will pair with us.’ ” 

Leicnh Hunt.—We have elsewhere expressed an opinion of Mr. 
Hunt’s last production, Sir Ralph Esher, a work which, we had hoped, 
would have shed a brighter hue upon his fortunes than, we regret to 
learn, they have lately enjoyed. The Tatler, our constant and ever- 
agreeable breakfast companion of the past twelvemonth, has proved, it 
seems, more pleasant to us than profitable to him ; and he has at length 
relinquished it, under circumstances which must render the appeal 
contained in the subjoined paragraph, unaffectedly painful to all who 
love literature, and can estimate the character of one of its most gifted 
and generous-minded ornaments :— 


“Several of the friends of literature having been made acquainted with the 
pressing difficulties under which a man of genius is unhappily sinking, are 
anxious to unite in one common purpose of justice and benevolence towards 
him, that they may testify their respect for intellectual exertion, and rescue the 
cause of letters from an unworthy reproach. They approve of the annexed 
plan, proposed with a view to a general subscription, ‘They invite every friend 
of genius in the community to join with them in promoting its success; so as 
to secure, by their united exertions, a solid testimony to Mr. Leigh Hunt, of 
their desire to see a man of letters, of his standing and reputation, not only 
rescued from the immediate danger of necessity, but put in possession of such 
asecurity of means, as would no longer leave him to the chance of repeated 
ilinesses, and all the anxieties they produce, in a man of sensibility and a 


father.’’ 


The plan is to publish, in a handsome volume, perce one guinea, a 
collection of Mr. Hunt’s poems, revised by himself, with notes and 
other additions—including an unpublished poem, the first of any length 











writtelt for some "years. “The names of all whorare disposed to’ assist, 
ha must be dusived "by ‘hundreds ' ofthe ‘lévets oe, 
nothing of those who may have gentle hearts, without having nusi¢ ih 
their souls), will be received by Mr, Moxon, New ~street—Mr, 
Tilt, Fleet-street-—and Mr. Effingham Wilson, Royal we ben 
It is with real delight that we see, in sanction of the undertaking, 
such a brilliant list of names as the followings = 9" . 
Dover—F. Leveson Gower—Vassali Holland—Mulgrave—John Russel 
John Edward Swinburne—Edward Lytton Bulwer—John H. Hawkins~-Tho- 
mas Babington Macaulay—Richard L. Sheil—Thomas Barnes—John Bowri 
—Thomas Campbeli—Samuel Taylor Coleridge—Walter Coulson—Allan Can- 
ningham—Charles Wentworth Dilke—William Godwin—Joseph Hine—James 
Hogg, Thomas Hood—J. D’Isracli—Joseph Jekyll—William Jerdan—James 
Sheridan Knowles—Charles Lamb—Walter Savage Landor—Henry Luttrell— 
Frederick Marryat—Thomas Pringle—Bryan Waller Proctor—Leitch Ritchie— 
Samuel Rogers~Thomas Roscoe—Horatio Smith—Robert Southey—Sharon 
Tarner—W illiam Wordsworth. 
If no more permanent good should arise to Mr. Hunt from the step 
thus taken, than the pleasure of seeing so many illustrious person 
itical foes, as well as literary friends, combining to henour and ad 
im, he may still congratulate himself, even on the ill-fortune that has 
led. to such an acknowledgment of his genius and worth, There ai 
few, even in this rich list, that are richer in any thing exe 1h 
and worldly advantages than Leigh Hunt ; and we may add, that th 
are not many of them wealthier, even in this last particular, than Lei 
Hunt might have been, had he walked in a more worldly way. 
he has been the victim of more persecutions than one ; his talents have 
been as much reviled as his love of truth. He wrote the most Tiberal 
and elegant criticisms on other men, and was therefore written down 
without mercy or meaning; he called the most contemptible of uu 
court-coxcombs an elderly Adonis, and was condemned to a two years’ 
residence in a receptacle for felons, at the yearly rent of five hundred 
pounds! Is it wonderful that Mr. Hunt, with no prop but his pen, 
never recovered the sacrifice of a thousand pounds, and the effects of 
an incarceration, which it is difficult to contemplate, even at this dis- 
tance of time, with feelings of patience. How deeply may we rejoice, 
for his sake as well as for society’s, that Castlereagh, in a fit of tem- 
sanity,” (the preceding acts of his life may be charitably attri, 
uted to “ insanity”), put an end to himself and the system together. 
Mr, Hunt has oatlived his oppressors ; he has survived to see the prin- 
ciples, for which he has sacrificed so much, triumphant to a degree, 
that even his enduring spirit of hope could never have anticipated; 
and we trust that he will yet live, to see the tide of his fame and for- 
tunes flow more pleasantly and smilingly on—that life may grow moré 
green and tranquil to him as he proceeds, and that his chequered day 
may have a golden sunset. -- 


Favourirism at THE Brrtisn GaLuery.—The Atheneum has some 
ts.upon a system, so prejudicial to art, and so often complained 

of both wi esate to on and other institutions, that wae 
them, in the t they may elicit inquiry. Varley’s “Saul” i 
teesbjectocnicms— 
, 4 We cannot take leave of this subject without inquiring, at the request of 
more than one artist, why it is that this fine original picture is placed, at, the 
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British Gallery, in such « siteation, that it is impossible to make out any of its 
beautiful details? The artist has thrown a funeral gloom over the picture, 
wonderfully heightens the effect; but which, from the position in which it is 

d es it serve as a dark mirror to reflect the tawdry works of more 
Soured artists: and why is it that the name of the painter is altogether 
omitted in the catalogue? We direct the attention of the noble patrons of this 
Institation to these facts: they are illustrative of the system of favotritism 
which marks the whole man t; but if they desire a specific proof of that 
favouritism, we are prepared to shew that a courtesy was refused to one person, 
and granted on the same day to another, although the parties were known to 
apply for the same purpose, and that the favour would be an unjust advantage 
to one if refused to the other. When we drew attention to the treatment of 
Mr. Hall, of Salisbury, more than one nobleman asked for proof; this, in a 
question of taste, is rather difficult, but proof of favouritism we now offer to any 
noble director who shall think it worth while to desire it.” 


_—— 


JuveEntit# Rova.ty.—Modern philosophers have divided knowledge 
into various species, the useful, the entertaining, and so on; but it 
would puzzle them, perhaps, to find a ierm descriptive of the pecaliar 
kind of knowledge, which we sometimes see paragraphed in the papers. 
Fifty years hence, when the world shall have shaken off that slavish 
devotion to mere rank, that demoralizing appetite to know something 
éonéertiing the whereabout of its “betters,” which is the source of s6 
mitch mischief even yet, and which has been the catise of one-half of 
the mistakes that mankind have committed—the readers of the then 
newspapers will wonder how it could possibly happen that, only half a 
a century before, all classes of society felt so deep an interest in the 
midvements of a sullen-looking lad, about twelve years of age, as to 
fender it necessary to record his perambulations in public instructors, 
that are usually considered to be devoted to the affairs of the natiort. 
What Ancient Britons must they think us, when they stumble on such 
an dfhouncement as this! “ Prince George of Cumberland, accompa- 
nied by his tutor, honoured Drury Lane Theatre with his presence on 
Friday evening.” ; 

Heré are two interesting facts recorded :—First, that the son ofa 
diike, who is about as beloved as he is enlightened, is regarded as an 
object of vast public curiosity ; and next, that he honours Drury Lane 
Theatre, as often as he sets his little illustrious foot within the lobby. 
Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Bentham are common-place people—th 
only “visit” Drury Lane ; Prince George of Cumberland “honours it 

his presence.” It may be said, that we are cavilling about termr, 
tle mere frippery of court-phraseology ; but it must be remembered 
that all customs are not harmless because they are contemptible. Of 
course two-thirds of society laugh at the absurdity of the thing ; but 
the remaining third is dazzled by its effrontery, and cheated into a fit 
of admiration of the little Cumberland Colossus, under whose legs our 
Brutuses are to peep about for their renown. If Ulysses were living 
in 1832, he might well say, 

“The world is still deceived by ornament.” 

There are people (we have seen them) who not only stand contemplat* 
Ue Prince George’s spurs and pony with rapture and revererice, but 

extend their idolatry to the laced jacket of his footboy. The otily 
thing that at all counteracts the debasing effects of this absurd euriosity 
is that they invariably walk away with the conviction that the footboy, 
M.M. New Serics—Vou. XII. No. 75. 2A; 
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from, the snperion sitin | prodigality, of his equipments, is)the, most 
portant personage of the two, 1 ad visio » wart ath 


if f J 





for debt in America “ works well,” as applied to New Yor 
stem is consequently to be put in general force allover the Union-+a 
fret, which, as a poet like Mr. Watts would say, adds another leaf. to 
America’s laurel. But the paper which announced this gratifying in- 
telligence, relates in a paragraph nearly subjoined to it, a _circumstanee 
in natural history that seems to have some connection with the affairs 
between debtor and creditor in the United States. It informs us, that 
up to the present period of scientific investigation, “ no chalk has been 
discovered in North America.” Now this is really a valuable bit of 
discovery ; and we heartily wish that the Geological Society, instead of 
wasting their resources on anniversary-dinners, as they have lately been 
doing, would at once set about establishing the proof of a similar absetice 
of that article in this country. Surely, our brethren on the other: side 
of the Atlantic, will not fail to take the hint which nature herself has so 
beneficently thrown out to them ; and instead of abolishing the power of 
getting into prison, put an end at once to the power of getting into 
debt. The scarcity of chalk ought certainly to be numbered among the 
natural blessings of America. Had the soil on that side of the ocean 
been as chalky as this, America might have been visited by a comet, 
like Pitt, with a golden train of eight hundred millions. i 


* No Cuatx.—It appears that the bill for the abolition of jprvonnen 
; and. 





Tue Masors anv THE Minors.—The anti-monopoly principle. has 
gained ground with a rapidity that bids fair to overwhelm the poten 
before they can get their eyes open to the peril in which they have 
placed themselves. A meeting has been held (all meetings, we observe, 
are numerous and respectable, but this really deserved the epithets) at 
the City of London Tavern, to petition Parliament for the abolition of 
the monopoly, Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq. in the chair. Mr. Bulwer has 
done himself no little honour by the courage and earnestness with which 
he has come forward in opposition to the dramatic monopolists. His 
name, which we may truly say must be honourably connected with our 
literature as long as a novel shall exist in the land, gives a lustre and, 
consequence to the cause, which had previously nothing but its own 
truth to recommend it ; while his arguments in favour of a free trade in. 
the drama were as convincing in reasoning, as they were elegant, in 
style. Most of the resolutions were proposed in very able addresses— 
some of them by members of the profession, amongst whom were Mr, 
Elton, Mr. Serle, and Mr, Macarthy. Dowton, too, who is excluded 
from the great theatres, said a few words that at least had the merit of 
coming from his heart; and Mr. Moncrieff a few more, that one cam 


scarcely imagine came from his head, which, in a dramatic sense, at, 


least, used to be a clever one of its kind. The resolutions were carried, 
not simply with unanimity, but with enthusiasm ; and the petition, as 
the prayer of the inhabitants of London, will be presented to the House, 
of Commons by Alderman Waithman—Mr. Bulwer and Col. Evan 
pledging themselves to support it. 


e are pleased with this meeting for several reasons; and among, 


others, that it has given us an opportunity of seeing that. Mr. Bulwer’s; 
litical and literary character is no less highly than justly appreciated 
y the public. 
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eofPae Garrick Crv.To the excitement which the ebtabtishimeit of 
this new social society has produced, may fairly be“attributed the ‘in- 
difference which marks the public mind on the subject of cholera. 

eople cannot be affected by such important matters as the cholera and 
4 club at the same time. The College of Physicians hides its diminished 
chittineys before the temple of the drama in King Street. Yet little of 
this was promised by the style of its commencement. The names of the 


first nted committee are now before us; we take a few of them 
alphabetically — 
Beprorp, DuKr or Hertrorp, Marquis or 
Barrymore, Wm. Hart.Lanp, NicHoias 
Croker, Jonn WILson Mauon, Viscount 
Coventry, ZACHARIAH Martin, Mons. 
Devonsuire, Duke or Porcuestek, Lorp 
Ducrow, Mons. ParsLozr, MarrHew MvuGGerivce 
Exar, T. Peet, Sir Rosert ; 
E.vensorovucnu, Lorp Pau.o, Signor 
Gynerz, E. B. F. Srptuorpe, Cor. 
Gower, Lorp F. L. Stoman, ABRAHAM 
Gourre, Mons. &e. &e. 


These are names that undoubtedly shed lustre on one another ; and yet 
we could not anticipate the brilliant results (in the shape of a dinner) 
that‘have attended their labours. A club of rank and talent in Kin 
Street was looked upon as a piece of affectation by one party ; while 
another found some satisfaction in the reflection that the aristocracy were 
ebliged, to come eastward for their associations and amusements. How- 
ever'the opening has been celebrated by a dinner, to which, although 
the:room was only large enough for forty, two hundred practical diners- 
out sat delightedly down in the presence of the Duke of Sussex. 

Of course nothing very particular was said or done upon the occasion, 
but something rather particular was omitted ;—and this was, of all other 
things in the world, in aclub established for the promotion of the drama 
+‘the memory of Shakspeare.”” No, it was never once thought of. 


“Oh! nothey never mentioned him, 
His name was never heard!” 


They went through the whole theatrical alphabet of names ; they drank 
success to the next new pantomimes, and the healths of Messrs. Farley 
and Barrymore—and forgot Shakspeare ; they proposed the memory, 
or the long life, of every goose they could think of, and left out the 
sweet swan. And this at the Garrick Dinner—to forget him, who has had 
the honour of being called Garrick’s “twin-star,” in one of the most 
impudent lines ever placed upon a monument in Westminster Abbey— 

. ** Garrick and Shakspeare like twin-stars shall shine.” 
But perhaps they were fearful of offending Mr. Planché, and the other 
dramatists, by mentioning a man who, in his day, was almost as dis- 
tinguished as themselves ; or perhaps they saw that he has nothing to 
do with the drama, as it is at present conducted ;—or, what is as near 
the'truth, that they should best pay him honour by omitting all mention 
of fiis name in such an assembly. 

It may not be generally known that a “ Grimaldi Club” is to be im- 
médiately formed in opposition to the “Garrick Club,” of which the 
Duke of’ Newcastle is to be chairman. 
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A Sen op'rirs Traxs.—We find one of the most important“ sigris’’ 
in a statement in the Examiner—that the sale of Mr. Bentham's: works 
daring the last twelvemonth was three times greater than’ in any pre. 
ceding year. When we consider the good that: Mr. Bentham’s. ‘views 
cannot fail of dissemmating, we hail this fact as a happy omen, and. we 
hope that the multiplying principle may go on as it has begun... It-were 
‘worth something to have been present at the dinner given by. Mr..Ben- 
tham to Talleyrand the other day—the guest nearly eighty, andi the host 
almost ninety. What events must they not have talked over, and whiat 
probabilities discussed! How bright must appear the solid lustre hourly 
gathering round the cause of freedom, compared with the false brilliancy 
of the past! How fast is the meteor of toryism fading, before the glowing 
daybreak of moral hope, and political regeneration ! | . 


Morratiry In THE Reren or WiLL1AmM IV.—It appears. that we 
have small need of cholera to help us off with our surplus population. 
A new rate of mortality seems to have come in with a new monarch; 
and people begin to die at the very moment that they might have seen 
something worth living for. Since the accession of King William not 
less, we are told, than twenty-four generals and twenty-six admirals, have 
found their way into Westminster Abbey, or elsewhere. Considering that 
his Majesty continues to receive the most friendly assurances from all 
foreign powers, this attack upon the army and navy-list is rather pro- 
digious. Napoleon himself could scarcely have made greater gaps in 
the United Service Club in the time. To be sure they were not all 
Nelsons and Marlboroughs, or we should have marked them as they 
dropped off; whereas one can hardly name five, of the fifty great war- 
riors. But a much wider destruction than this hae been going on. We 
could count up at least two hundred and fifty place-holders, and perha 
four times that number of place-hunters, that have L warpasis since the 
death of the fourth George. The class of persons called tories drop off 
like flies in the autumn ; the seeds of consumption are within them, 
Tailors, architects, and gilders, die hourly of broken hearts ; and mors 
tality is spreading through every channel of heedless waste and pampered 
luxury, from one end of the empire to the other. Such are a few of the 
fatal events that follow the footsteps of a patriot king ! ae 

Tue GaLLeRy or THE OreRa.—We have just had occasion to notice 
one sign of the times, and here comes another in the announcement that 
it is in contemplation to reduce the price of admission to the gallery of 
the Opera. The terms to the boxes and pit are to continue as they are; 
not a dowager will squeeze herself into a box at less than the usual price 
for exhibiting her diamonds and daughters; not a viscount, however 
beggared he may be at Crockford’s, will have a chance of edging into 
the pit upon a redaced scale of expense ; but your middle classes will 
be allowed a discount of twenty per cent. at least—they are to have 
elegant enjoyments u their own terms; and the pleasure in the 
course of time, probably, of seeing the various illustrious scions of aris- 
tocracy, walking one by one up the gallery stairs, from inability to pay 
for the pit. t revolutions are in store for the rising generation ! 





Deartus tn Fesruary 1832.—February, though the shortest of the 
months, has this year been remarkable for the unusual number of deaths 
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ofteminent persons which it has brought in its. train,, At the head-of the 
listis the venerable poet Cranse; almost the last link that connected us 
with the Johnson days, and certainly the only living poet whose lines 
hadi had ‘the honour of being submitted to the j gment of the literary 

t. We believe Johnson spoke well of Crabbe’s F frst effort ; but his 
poetry has.a vital principle in it that would have enabled it to survive 
any knocking down which it might have received, even at the hands of 
et Cribb of critics. He has left an unpublished poem in the hands of 
Mr: Murray. It may have a chance of selling now. 

The next on the list is hardly less venerable, or less dear to us. Poor 
Joseph Shepherd Munden, as the newspapers call thee now—thou, who 
wert never anything but plain, ungentlemanly Joe Munden, whilst 
living! Ah! well-a~-day—Mundens and monarchs walk the same path; 
but how many, or rather how man = undred, of the kingly class would 
it’'take, to make up the amount of thy value to the world—thou com- 
pound of pleasantry and pathos, thou embodiment at once of Dozey and 
Oid Dornton ! 

The third is a benefactor of another class—the munificent Dr. Bell, 
whose splendid endowments and bequests will keep his name green as 
long as a recollection of public virtue and charity shall survive. He 
was interred in Westminster Abbey, with a less pompous shew of honour, 
than those who have little more than a funeral procession to entitle them 
to ‘interment there. 

The fourth on the list is a person whom we cannot but regard as in- 
teresting, from the circumstance of her being the object of Lord Byron’s 
boyish affection (the celebrated Miss Chaworth), and probably the first 
send source of all that flood of song—the little spring of the great Nile 

—for which the world has such just reason to be grateful. 

Phe fth instance is, for particular reasons, to us, more affecting than 
all. ‘We have seldom been more shocked than by the intelligence of the 
death of poor James Fletcher, the author of the History of Poland. Upon 
this 1 we will not trust ourselves to linger a moment, further than 
to say that he appeared to us, as far as our knowledge of him went, to 
be a person of no less moral feeling than of amiable manners. He pos- 
sessed an elegant and accomplished mind, and held out as high a literary 

omise as any young writer of the day. His last sentences were written 
in this publication, to the January and February numbers of which he 
had been an extensive contributor. Let us close the painful subject with 
a recollection of the beautiful apostrophe of Campbell to the remains of a 
suicide :-—~ 

“« They dread to meet thee, poor unfortunate, 
_Whose crime it was on life’s unfinished road, 

To feel the step-dame buffetings of fate, 

And render back thy being’s heavy load : 

Yet once perhaps the social passions glowed 

In that devoted bosom ; and the hand 

That smote its kindred heart, might yet be prone 
To deeds of mercy. Who may understand 

Thy many woes, poor suicide, unknown ? 

He who thy being gave, shall judge of thee alone!” 
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. Sin Raven Esugr, on Apventures or A GENTLEMAN oF THE CouRT oF, 
CHARLES THE SECOND. 


Ir was with considerable pleasure that the announcement of a work of fietion 
from the pen of Mr. Leigh Hunt was made known tous. The peculiar charm 
of by far the greater portion of his literary productions—his character as ‘an 
acute and liberal critic—the opportunities he possessed of acquiring a know- 
ledge of men as well as books, while living at one time in an atmosphere of 
poetry and genius, and at another in a “ solitary cell” in the bosom of his own 
family, still honoured and respected as the victim of a petty and malignant per- 
secution—his claims upon our esteem as a scholar, an essayist, a politician, and 
a poet, in whose writings we may always perceive the enlightened spirit of 
universal charity: these considerations led us to look forward to a “ novel” 
from his pen, with a personal interest and expectation that we cannot be sup- 
posed to feel frequently. 

The period which the author has chosen is one in which we mingle our most 
plrsayable. and some of our proudest recollections. The times of Milton and 
Dryden, of Cromwell and Blake—of the Commonwealth and the Restoration, 

Mr, Hunt has introduced to our notice a gentleman of ancient family, who 
joins the court of Charles the Second in its brightest period, shortly gets into 
high favour with all parties, is the depository of every body’s secrets, while he 
keeps his own, is made a baronet by the king, gets into all sorts of adventures, 
and under the title of his memoirs, Sir Ralph Esher presents us with a journal 
of all he has heard, seen, thought or done. The names which we read of in his- 
tory, and which store our memories with pleasing reminiscences, we here see— 
their persons and their characters; we become acquainted with their manners 
and their actions, and the secret motives which influenced them. Cromwell, by 
a beautiful episode which is skilfully woven in with the narrative, is brought 
before us in a more favourable light than that in which he is generally drawn, 
His government appears wise and impartial, and his motives considerate and 
just; whatever means he employed for obtaining the ends he had in view, he 
was directed by some noble impulses, and influenced by many liberal desires. 
He endeavoured to make all parties contented with his government at home, and 
took decisive measures that it should be respected abroad. While he lived he 
Was successful. 

Weare as much interested fér Sir Philip Herne, the generous, sincere and 
intellectual lover and friend—and the beautiful, repentant, and noble Lady Mar- 
garet—as ‘we are for the romantic Sir Ralph and his tender and affectionate 
mistress. Sir Philip is the son of a fond mother, who is anxiously desirous that 
her only child should possess the same religious opinions as herself, which are 
those of the persecuted Roman Catholics, several of whose priests she secreted in 
her own house. For one, the reader, like ourselves, we doubt not, will have 
niuch respect. Though obliged to disguise her own religion, from the fanatics 
with whom she was obliged to mingle, she had so much affection for it, that it 
seemed to be the first wish of her heart, that her son, the inheritor of her family 
honours, should be brought up in the like persuasion. The arguments which are 
made use of by his mother’s Jesuit counsellors to persuade the child—the 
methods they use to work upon his feelings and his fears, by disclosing to him 
skilful representations of the future felicity of the true church, and the horrible 
punishment of heretics, and his state of mind during the trials to which he is 
subjected, are described with great power and effect. He afterwards endures 
trials of equal importance, and goes through them with equal success. He be- 
comes the friend of Sir Ralph Esher, and their friendship is honourable and un- 
broken’; but after the sea-fight with the Dutch, in which they were both volun- 
teers, and where he gives his friend the narrative of his past history, which is 
full of beautiful reflections and poetic thoughts, Sir Philip unaccountably disap- 
pears’ His friend goes in search of him in London, at the time the plague was 
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raging with frightful mortality, and the author describes the extraordinary inci- 
dents which took place during that awful calamity, but without giving us too 
liberal a portion of its horrors. ‘The séarch is continued for some time after- 
wards, but without produeing any result. ‘While he is residing in Surry? he is 
alarmed by the reports of a dreadful fire which is destroying London. He sets 
off in the night on horseback to obtain more certain intelligence. His observa- 
tions we must allow him to give in his own words. The latter part of ‘the 
description we think remarkably vivid. 


«Not a soul seemed in bed in the villages, though it was ten o’clock: There 
was’a talk of the French, as if they had caused it. By degrees I began to meet 
earts laden with goods ; and on entering the borders of Southwark, the expectation 
of the scene was rendered truly awful ; there was such a number of people abroad, 
yet such a gazing silence. Now and then one person called to another; but the 
sound seemed as if in bravado, or brutish An old man, in a meeting of cross-roads, 
was haranguing the people in the style of former years, telling them of God's 
judgments, and asserting that this was the pouring out of that other vial of wrath, 
which had been typified by the fiery sword—a spectacle supposed to have been seen 
in the sky at the close of the year sixty-four. The plague was thought to have 
been announced by a comet. 

“ Very different from this quieter scene, was the one that presented itself on 
my getting through the iast street, and reaching the water-side. The comet itself 
seemed to have come to earth, and to be burning and waving in one’s face, the 
whole city being its countenance, and its hair tlowing towards Whitehall in’a 
volume of fiery smoke. The river was of a bloodish colour, like the flame, and the 
sky, over head was like the top of a pandemonium. From the Tower to St. Paul's 
there was one mass of fire and devastation, the heat striking in your eyes, and the 
air being filled with burning sparkles, and with the cries of people flying, or remov- 
ing goods on the river. Ever and anon distant houses fell in, with a sort of gi 
tic shuffling noise, very terrible. I saw asteeple give way, like some ghastly Hol 
its long white head toppling, and going sideways as if it were drunk. A poor gir 
near me, who paced a few yards up and down, holding her sides as if with agony, 
turned and hid her eyes at this spectacle, crying out, ‘ Oh, the poor people! 
the mothers and babies !’” 


We are initiated into much of the intrigue and plotting going forward around 
the king, where it seems as if people were born but for two objects, either to 
cheat others, or be cheated themselves. But we can turn from the dazzling pro- 
fligacy of the court, to the repose and innocence of the country, where if we 
not for a time find happiness, we shall find virtue, and the rest will surely 
follow. All concludes pleasantly, by more than one extraordinary denouement. 
Even the very villains have reason to be satisfied. 

The Memoirs of Sir Ralph Esher disclose to us all parties, and bring before us 
all descriptions of character, male and female, who were in the least distin- 
guished during the eventful period of the Restoration. There is far more fact 
than fiction in the narrative, and less romance than many of our readers would 
imagine. In fact, it is a true picture of society as then constituted, written in a 
clear and flowing style, occasionally sparkling with wit and humour, and always 
liberal in wise reflections, gentle feelings, and poetic imagery. 





CHANTILLY. IN 3 Vo3s. 


In all fictitious narrative the test of literary merit lies in the nearness of, its 
approach to truth. Fictions, in fact, are but the shadows, or rather reflections 
of substances of which they must exhibit a faithful representation, else they 
become mere monstrous anomalies which can deserve neither ‘‘a local habita- 
tion nor a name” in the sanctuary of literature. Nothing can atone for the 
absence of verisimilitude ; it is the vital principle of pure fiction. Upon its pre. 
sence or absence will depend the fiat of just criticism. Where the dignity of 
truth is once sacrificed to the pruriency of a dreamy imagination, the judicious 
reader will instantly detect the imposition; the balance of interest, howeyer in 
other respects nicely adjusted, will be overthrown, and he will at once feel that 
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be has before him Suneaghantianatgarin Ue eeireheineteD nonsense saat 
beautiful transeripts of nature. 

- As a violation of verisimilitude appears to.us to be the teeetting sin.of nivdeon 
fictions, we are the more gratified in coming to the perusal of a work which is 
altogether free from this prevailing defeet, and this js the case with the work 
before us. Its great merit lies in the aptitude with which it identifies nata. 
ral objects and events, and in the easy skill with which those objects and events 
are blended and harmonized. The extreme correctness of the delineations, the 
picturesque combination of the incidents, which are all so nicely adjusted and 
toned down as always to graduate, as it were, into their most appropriate posi. 
tion in the narrative, are excellencies which the author of ‘‘ Chantilly’ has 
exhibited with no common power, Her characters are not mere clumsy sketches 
from lifeless portraits, but vigorous originals, which live and breathe before us. 

are not the puppets of a fantoccini which are jerked into fantastic motion 
by twitching a thread, but substantial and noble forms, into which the glorious 
God of the universe has “breathed a living soul.”” We are carried back. into 
remote periods ; but we look down the long vista of the past upon scenes which 
seem to start into vivid reality before us. The ideal merges, as it were, in the 
real, and we appear to hold communion with generations long since numbered 
with the things beyond the flood. There is, moreover, a compactness of com- 
bination, and rapidity of transition in this author’s narrative, which not only 
quickens the reader’s interest, but keeps it vigorously alive to the very close; 
an excellence rarely to be met with in those works of a similar class, with which 
the craving ambition of literary distinction has absolutely gorged the press of the 
nineteenth century. In addition to all this, there is a unity of design and ex- 
ecution which strongly marks the nice discernment of the author’s mind. Every 
subordinate object is kept in such natural subserviency and union, as to amal- 
gamate into one congruous whole ; which would be incomplete if any of the 
minute accessories were removed, which constitute that totality so remarkable 
in a perfect picture. 

é have awarded high praise to the author of this work, which the dedica- 
tion telus us to be a lady; and she well deserves it. If this is her first pro- 
duction, it is one of excellent promise. It exhibits the elements of vigorous 
and fertile intellect ; while the absence of all pretension is not one of its least 

le features. The style of these volumes is simple, but correct, fervid 

rather than ornate, though occasionally flowered by the subdued ebullitions of 
ph cafe fancy, and sunned by the charming development of those feelings, 
ich strike upon the chords of fyaina sympathy, and awake an instant eeho in 


the heart, 


—— 


“Fun Oppra. By tree Avrnoress or “ Motrners aNp DavGurTers.”’ 


FASHIONABLE novels, or works of fiction which pretend to pourtray the man- 
ners of exclusive society, will always find readers, either among the class they 
deséribe, or with a humbler race of mortals who are anxious to learn what is 
going forward in those circles from which they are shut out; but although some 
of them may possess considerable merit, their greatest recommendation is their 
novelty A season is generally the period of their existence. Occasionally 
some Gisiud of the frivolities of high life, creates for a time what the advertise- 
ments aré pleased to call a ‘‘ prodigious sensation ;”’ the next year it is forgotten 
for something of a similar nature. A person of haut ton would as soon think of 
committing the enormity of eating fish with his knife, or any thing else equally 
odd and horrible, as of asking for a fashionable novel of last season. Among 
the most’ distinguished of these writers, is the authoress of the work under re- 
view. Her work is as good as any thing of the same kind that we have read. 
No dott it will have its run, and be as popular as the rest; and doabtiess it 
will be as speedily forgotten. There are passages in it which disclose a talent of 
no Ordinary nature, and some clever sketches of character are seattered over its 
three es ; but it wants compression, and a more skilful arrangement of the 
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dramatis persone... There arc at least six heroines, three of whom ate in Jove 
with the hero at the same time. Her delineations ef female, character are, mot 
very flattering to the sex. | Katherine Darley and La Sylvestra are two ‘! devils 
in garnet.” The observations of the fair authoress are frequently more original 
than just; she seems to wish to produce an effect, and is not very j 
about the means. Par exa:nple, her hero goes to Covent Garden Theatre, to hear 
the opera of Figaro, where he finds ‘' a detestable orchestra,” and “ the worst 
corps d’opera that ever biundered through the enchantments of Figaro—a 
Barber who did not sing, a Countess who could not, a Susanna who should not, 
and a little sulky Page who would not; a bass who growled like a Polar bear, 
and a tenor that squeaked like a broken-winded bag-pipe !” ' 

The writer, if we may judge from her remarks, seems to hold our theatrical 
representations in high contempt, and to consider that there is no comparison 
between ourselves and our continental neighbours as to their way of “‘ getting 
up” their dramatic performances; with all due humility, we beg to ask her if she 
saw Masaniello when it came out in Paris, and the same opera when first repres 
sented here ?—it was the opinion of a Frenchman, who possessed a considerable 
share of national pride, that the Drury Lane performance had much the advan- 
tage, more particularly in the splendour of its decorations and costume. 

We must in justice to the authoress assert, that independent of a few 
blemishes, ‘‘ The Opera’’ possesses many charms for the novel-reader, and we 
have no doubt it will meet with a very general perusal. 


History or trae Jews 1n att Aces. By true Avutrsor or “ Hisrory 
IN ALL AGEs.” 


Few subjects have of late years been more generally and extensively (though 
not, perhaps, very learnedly and satisfactorily) investigated, than the history 
and destination of the most remarkable people known either to the ancient or 
to the modern world. Upon the comprehensive and indefatigable inquiries of 
a few German writers, the French and English of the present day founded the 
lighter and more popular works, which, whether written for political, histo- 
‘ rical, or wholly religious purposes, consist of materials, taken as they were 
found, without farther question, or additional sources of information, and thus 
applied to the particular objects which the writers had in view, Nearly the 
sole novelty attaching to these modern compendiums, is the different lights. in 
which the actions and ordinances of the Jews, with their political and religious 
destiny, have been viewed. It is owing to this want of original inquiry, in 
fact, that while in all other matters there prevails so striking a coincidence 
monotony in our recent writers, in their opinion and interpretation of facts 
events, they differ widely from each other, offering the only ground, indeed, for 
interest and invention, Thus, down to Mr. Millman and Mr. Gleig, the méces- 
sity of throwing some new interest into the subject, has induced most. writers,to 
take very singular, and not very orthodox views on religious points—theorizing,, 
and throwing out plausible doubts, and seeking to account by. natural means, 
wherever possible, for events generally admitted to have been brought about by 
some miraculous interposition. The same love of novelty and complacent 
paradox, leads them too frequently to hazard assertions, not only at variance 
with the tenor and received belief of the Scriptures, but more directly so with 
eachother. On this dangerous ground, presenting so many a “ stumbling- 
block, and stone of offence,” and which ought to be very warily trodden, we are 
glad to perceive that the author of the ‘‘ History of the Jews in all Ages,” has 
not.cared to intrude; and in so far, we think, shewn a correct judgment, 
and good taste, not evinced by the many reverend writers who have preceded, 
him, Altheugh, in point of style, and in general character, therefore, the pre-, 
sent work cannot be brought into comparison with the studied and classical 
Gompositions on a similar subject, yet the principles meen which it is founded, 
its well condensed materials, its clear arrangement, and its freedom from unan-, 
thorized assumption and new interpretation, render it far better calculated to, 
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answer the intended object—to afford popular information, without exciting 
doubts—to give the views and inferences entertained by older and greater 
writers—and though in a less polished garb, to furnish the leading incidents 
and events of the Jewish History, with the interpretation given to it, as they 
are found in the Bible itself. The principles, in short, upon which this work is 
founded, are, that the statements of the Scriptures, however irreconcileable 
with human maxims in parts, are to be received with all the submission 
which their divine authority demands. Agreeably to this plan the work 
is throughout conducted, and in a way that reflects credit no less on the prin: 
ciples ‘than the talent of the author. 





Tux Recorps or a Goop Man’s Lirk, &c. By tae Rev. Cuarwes B. TaYLer, 
M. A. 


Unper this pleasant, and too rarely merited title, the author, already favor- 
ably received by the public, has here given us a series of simple and instructive 
stories in the same quiet, unobtrusive style; a style which well recommends the 
truth and purity of the sentiment, and which speaks ‘‘ from the heart to the heart.” 
There is surely something in the manner of relating a story, as we know from 
Sterne, which may boast half the merit, and bears out the caustic, homely eou- 
plet of Dean Swift : 

“ What is a story, good or bad, 
If a man tell it like a lad ?” 


Undoubtedly a felicity of style and expression is no common quality, and it is 
possessed by the author ofthese ‘‘ Records” in aneminent degree. ‘lhe charm of 
his little narratives steals upon us imperceptibly as we proceed ; and without 
any effort either at fine writing, startling incidents, or high-wrought effect, he 
fully succeeds in what he aims at,—in winning a willing ear to the truth and 
excellence of those models of morality and virtue he holds up to our view. 





Tue Memser: An AvtosioGrapny. By tHe Autruor or “THe AYRSHIRE 
LecaTegEs,” &c. 


We are here presented by the ingenious author of so many pleasant works of 
fiction, with.a little work, anything but a piece of fiction, and greatly differing 
from those which have preceded it, inasmuch as under an assumed character, 
it‘contains a number of curious facts and details but too glaringly true. Asa 
political jew d’esprit, however, it is not always so caustic and happy as we 
could wish, though applicable enough to the times in which we have lived, 
and for which the Reform Bill seems the grand panacea, yet held in reserve. 

But if seldom or never witty, there is a sly and quiet humour in the manner of 
“The Member,” which, with a tone of perfect seriousness and downright busi- 
ness-like proceeding, tend admirably to expound the system ‘‘ that has worked 
so well,” exhibiting it with all the force of satire by simply preserving the cool, 
calculating, and quaint style of the new member, and his direct mode of coming 
to an understanding with those in power. In this respect he is perfectly con~ 
sistent throughout; the effect of his gravity is such as to keep us constantly on 
the smile, and forms the author’s best substitute for want of humorous incidents 
and strokes of wit. Thus having purchased his borough, the member’s next ob- 
ject is to remunerate himself by selling his vote, and on a division of the house, 
he at first takes side with neither party. That same evening he observes, like 
atrue'man of business, ‘‘ more than two of my friends inquired of me what I 
thought of the question. By this I could guess that my conduct was a matter 
of «speculation, so I said to them, that ‘really much was to be said on both 
sides; “but I had really made up my mind not to vote the one way or the other 
until -Isgot a convincing reason.’ ‘This was thought a good joke, and so it was' 
circulated through the house, inasmuch as when we broke up at seven o'clock 
on the Saturday’ morning, one of the ministers, a young soft-headed lad, ‘took 
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hol of me by the arm in the lobby, and inquired in a jocund manner,“ if Mhad 
yetgot a convincing reason.’ gave him, thereupon, a nod and a wink, 
and.said, ‘Not yet, but I expected one soon, when I would do myself the plea- 
sure of calling on him,’ which he was very well pleased to hear, and shook nie 
by the hand with a cordiality by no means common, when he wished me 
night, trusting, as he said, ‘that we should be better acquainted.’—* It will 
not be my fault,’ quoth I, ‘ if we are not.’ 

‘* With that we parted, and I could see by the eye in my neck that he thought, 
with. the light head of youth, that he had made a capital conquest by his con- 
descension. Now this small matter requires an explanation for the benefit of 
other new members. Ifa man has all his eyes about him, he will soon discern 
that a ministry, if it has three or four decent auld-farrent men, is for the most 
part composed-of juveniles—state ’prentices—the sprouts and off-shoots of the 
powerful families. With them lies the means of conciliating members, for the 
weightier metal of the ministers is employed in public affairs, and to the youn- 
kers is confided the distribution of patronage,—for a good reason, it enables 
them to make friends and a party by the time that they come, in the course of. 
nature, to inherit the upper offices.” 

This, we think, will give the reader a pretty fair sample of the spirit and sort 
of humour he may expect to find in Mr. Galt’s new book. 





Tue Georcian Era. In Four Votumes. Votvume I. 


Tue value of this new compilation, both in a political and literary point of 
view, would seem to consist, as faras we may form an opinion from one volume of 
the intended series, in its extensive, yet cautious use of authorities, the consequent 
correctness of its details, and the impartial tone which has been observed 
throughout. It appears free from all undue bias; speaks fearlessly out; and 
awards the just measure of applause or censure wherever it would seem to have 
been merited. We are presented with the truth without invective or palliation ; 
and, while strenuous in maintaining its candour and impartiality, it is not with- 
out the recommendation of interesting detail, and amusing anecdote or adven- 
tute. In these last, the court annals of our Georges will be found sufficiently 
abundant, as we shall shew in a few instances, which will serve at the same time 
to, confirm our previous observation, and give some idea of the style and cha- 
racter'of the entire volume. It is not, however, the object of the work to give 
only an historical summary, with biographical sketches of the reigning family; 
it embraces the lives of the Pretenders and their adherents, and of the most dis- 
tinguished Churchmen, Dissenters, and Statesmen, who have flourished during 
the era referred to. ‘lhe chief part of these are written in a manner creditable 
as well to the author’s judgment as to his good feeling, and they are liberally in» 
terspersed with anecdote, so as to render them not less entertaining than edify- 
ing. We are amused, for instance, with the retort of a radical political - 
mist, in the time of the first George, in reply to one of that monarch’s fat Ger- 
map mistresses. They were severally designated by the people as the May-pole’ 
and the Elephant and Castle. It is related of one of these ladies, that being: 
abused by the mob, she put her head out of the coach and cried, in bad English,” 
‘Good people, why you abuse us? we come forall your goods.” —** Yes, d—n 
you,” answered a fellow in the crowd, ‘‘and for our chattels too.” There is 
another respecting the famous Duke of Cumberland, who shewed more clever 
nessas a boy, than he ever did as a general. Having displeased his mother one 
day, she sent him to his chamber, and when he appeared again, she asked him what 
lie\had been doing. ‘‘ Reading,” replied the boy.—‘‘ Reading what ?’—“ The 
Seriptures.”—‘‘ What part of the Scriptures ?”—‘‘ That part where it is written, 
‘Woman! what hast thou to do with me?’ ”’ After the loss of a battle; an 
English prisoner observing to a French officer, that they might have taken the 
Duke himself prisoner; ‘‘ Yes,”’ replied the Frenchman, ‘‘ but we took cate not’ 
téodo that—he is of far more use to us at the head of your army.” , 

sdanthediegraphical sketch of the Duke of Sussex, speaking of-his Royal High» 
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ness's marriage with Lady Augusta Murray, the author informs us, that it d 
been ludicrously observed by a contemporary. writer, that ‘‘soon pane 
Lady Augusta became pregnant and returned to England; his Royal Highness 
did the same.” . K) 

As a pleasant abridgement of historical and biographical information, we may 
safely refer the reader to this work when he has neither time nor inclination to 


consult more ample authorities. 





An Inrropvuction Tro Perspective, Practica, Gsrometry, Drawine AND 
Paintine, &c. &. By Coaries Hayter, 


As a work of scientific rules, and of great utility in facilitating the acquisition 
of an accomplishment now very generally pursued, not only by the higher ranks, 
this very full and accurate treatise will be found deserving the attention both of 
students and of proficients in the art. Besides unfolding the principles on a 
regulated scale, illustrated with numerous plates, it contains a new and complete 
explanation of the mixture of colours, with full and practical directions for their 
use in miniature, crayons, and oil painting. These directions, moreover, are 
given in a series of pleasing and familiar dialogues between the author's chil- 
dren, and in instruction by letters to his pupils; while the whole is as properly 
adapted for the instruction of mere professional students, and of ladies. 

e many ailvantages which are thus held out in a single volume, must in- 
deed have been sought for at considerable sacrifice of time and expence, ina 
variety of scattered treatises, published without the object which the author of 
this work seems to have had in view. That he has executed his varied and 
arduous task in a manner creditable to an artist, entitles him to the thanks and 
en ent of every student and lover of the art; and more particularly of 
those who are without enlarged means, and find it difficult in the outset to mas- 
ter elementary difficulties, and to become acquainted with the true principles of 
desiga. 

Lagpner’s Casinet Cyrcitopapia. A Hisrory or “Tue Itauian Repvs- 
tics,” By J. C, L. De Sismonp1. 


Tux celebrity already obtained by the author of the present work, no less on 
the continent than in this country, by his extensive and laborious researches 
into the histories of various nations, presents of itself a sufficient guarantee for 
the‘style in which it was likely to be conducted. It would have been difficult 
to fix upon any one writer, every way so adequately prepared to treat the sub- 
ject in a masterly and comprehensive manner, whose previous studies had 

him acquainted with its minutest details, and whose enlarged and phi- 
l ic views rendered him equal to the severest duty of luminous order and 
compression, The author of the “ Italian Republics,” in sixteen volumes, a 
work abounding in lengthy detail and interesting episode, has shewn that it is 
also possible for a talented and enterprising mind to comprize the same subject 
in a single volume. If compared with some of the best works in the present 
series, the productions of some of the most popular and distinguished writers of 
our times, that of M. Sismondi will be found to rank in the very first class. 
Nor is it only as an able historian and sound reasoner that he here appears to 
advantage; as the enlightened advocate of a great and fallen people, he appeals 
to the free nations around him in their own language, reminding them of what 
Italy was the first to achieve in the career of national independence,—how she 
stemmed the might of the Ottoman, desolating the west,—of the grand impulse 
and example she gave the world in its march towards civilization,—and of the 
crimes, both of her native and foreign oppressors, which despoiled her of the 
honourable name, independence—and the advantages which she was the means of 
, upon the nations around. : Vv 
In the rapid recital of her revival,—her struggles, and her misfortanes,—the 
writer preserves the interest arising out of the splendid actions and vicissitudes 
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of the le republics entire and unbroken ; insomuch as to indace ‘the reader 
at last to lay down this excellent volume with a feeling of regret. 





On tue Lire, Waitines, anp Genius or AkEensIpDE. By CHARIS 


A Lrrs of Akenside has long been felt as a desideratum in our poetical litera- 
ture; considered as the author of such a m as the “ Pleasures of the 
Imagination,” it is not a little singular it should not have been earlier undertaken, 
while the biography of many inferior writers has been amply descanted upon. 
The new materials now brought forward by Mr. Bucke, have confirmed us in our 
favourable opinion of the subject; they are thrown into a very interesting nar- 
rative, and he seems to have ered neither zeal nor judgment in the uses to 
which he has adapted them. Not confining his researches to the beaten track, 
he has opened many new lights upon the poet’s early life, his genius and writ- 
ings, besides illustrating his subject with a rich fund of anecdote and informa- 
tion, relating to the friends and connections he formed, both in his professional 
and poetical capacity. As a didactic poet, Mr. Bucke very justly placés Aken- 
side on the highest ground; but for most of his early poems, and his lyrical 
effusions, he claims, we are sure, a higher meed of praise than the poetry of all 
his odes and lighter pieces will at all warrant. The specimens of this kind with 
which he has interspersed his narrative, do not always bear out the high opinion 
he gives of them; and the lines he has quoted, as bearing 4 yee beater with 
any of Horace, or of Collins, seem to us not the happiest that might have been 
selected. Upon the whole, however, we think the public owes not a little to Mr. 
Bucke, for the interesting and entertaining memoir so long wanted, and which 
must furnish much genuine pleasure to the admirers of the poetry of Akenside } 
nor do we consider that there could easily have been found one better fortied to 
treat of the poet's life and works in a more congenial sphere, than the author 
of the “‘ Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature.” 





An Essay on Proportion, wits 11ts APPLICATION TO THE SOLUTION oF 
Prostems. By Jonn Garrett, Teacher of Mathematics in the Carlow 
Academy. 

Tue doctrine of proportion has always been the subject of scientific contro- 
versy among mathematicians. The difficulties of this perplexing subject have too 
frequently been the cause of impeding the progress of the youthful student, till he 
has despaired of emancipating himself from the embarrassments by which he was 
suftrounded, and gave up the study as too abstruse for his investigation. Mr. 
Garrett has, in this ingenious essay, removed much of the obscurity in which 
the subject has been involved, and every student is indebted to him for haying 
réndered the science so much easier of application, His definitions are generally 
perspieuous, his method of demonstration simple and clear; and his objeet, 
that of assisting the uninitiated into the mysteries of quantity, seems, in a great 
measure, likely to be attended with success. 





THE DRAMA. 





Tue Devits! 


Tux Devils have at last appeared—that infernal combination which threatened 
soto astonish, overpower, overwhelm, and annihilate, with excess of delight, 
the expectant, though trembling natives of this great nation, has at length burst 
upon their wondering gaze, in all the sublimity of blue fire and brimstone, 

en--will these Gallo-germanic monstrosities reach their climax? The Cholera 
Morbus is said to be making progress in the metropolis; but the Cholera Dia- 
blerie of the national theatre is infinitely more alarming. The legislature ought to 
interfere.as much in one case as the other. When such frightful diseases threaten. 
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be sr er our moral as well as physical. energies, it is eruel to be partial. 
y not establish a theatrical board of health, to be held at the Garrick Club. 
house, to watch the cases as they appear, and report, from time to time, the 
number of the victims. 

We are happy in being enabled to state, that up to this moment, amongst the 
numerous cases that haye appeared, only one has proved decidedly fatal, and 
that was the case of the old gentleman in Drury Lane, who, we regret to. say, 
was seized with a violent attack on the 20th of last month, and is not expected 
to live out the week. The music connected with these diabolical affairs is re. 

rted to be the production of Mayerbeer, but we are slow in giving credit to 
idle reports. We believe rather, that the public is indebted to Messrs, Bishop 
and Lacy for a work which was intended to throw “‘ Der Freischutz’’ into the 
shade. Notwithstanding the awful nature of the visitation, the speculations of 
the public press respecting it are rather amusing. Never was the great art of 
puffing more pertinaciously and successfully employed than in the present in- 
stance. Don Pedro and the Portuguese—the Belgian question—the unknown 
tongues—the last speech of the Marquis of Londonderry—and all other won, 
ders—have been effectually silenced by this all engrossing topic. The progress 
of the disease has been as follows : first, the Devil’s Son was taken at the Adel. 
phi—the whole management of the case being confided to Dr. Buckstone, We 
believe the laundress at Sadler’s Wells came next on the Jist—then the old 
clothesman at the Pavilion theatre—the Orange-theatre girl followed close—at 
last the old gentleman at Drury Lane was seized—and the old lady at Covent 
Garden—and here we pause to take breath. 

The newspapers have displayed great ingenuity and judgment on this occa- 
sion. One told the public, that the cost of the organ built at Drury Lane was 
500/,—three days after another journal announced, that the organ at Covent 
Garden cost 2,000/.—balance in favour of the latter theatre 1,5007.! One morn. 
ing paper boldly asserts, that the best portion of the Opera at Drury Lane is the 
overture !—this is excellent—no doubt meant as a compliment to some one or 
other—certainly not to Mayerbeer ; for itso happens, that Mayerbeer’s “‘ Robert 
le Diable”’ is essentially the same at both the national theatres, and a capital 
drama it is too. Only imagine a demon coming piping hot from the regions 
below, to play the gallant with one of the frail daughters of Eve—and a scurvy 
devil he was to use her as he did. Well, this demon finds himself the happy, 
father of a hopeful youth, and, out of an excessive paternal regard, persuades 
his son to accompany him to his paternal home! Can fatherly affection be more 
strikingly displayed !—The plot of this great drama has been so often detailed, 
that our readers must be already conversant with its merits; it would answer 
no purpose to say a word more on the subject. There is a scene, however, which 
cannot be too highly extolled—we allude to that where a parcel of naughty, un- 
ruly girls run about the stage in a sort of nocturnal undress, provoking, by their 
amorous gestures and personal non-attractions, the disgust of the spectators. 
This scene, we suppose, is intended to convey the highly moral lesson, that all 
vicious gratifications are in the highest degree repulsive, when viewed through 
so moral a medium as the float-light of a patent theatre! But unfortunately the 
audience at Drury Lane did not understand the force of the point, for they hissed 
where they ought to applaud !—Indeed, the reception of the Opera was not so 
flattering as had been anticipated. The Fiend-father, at Covent Garden, was 
more successful, simply because more pains had been taken in the getting-up of 
the piece. The scenery at both houses is splendid, and affords another proof of 
the genius of our great modern dramatists, Stanfield, Marinari, the Grieves, &c. 
&c. The machinist, Taylor, and other artists, also deserve their meed of praise, 
Let us see—who have we forgotten?—Who! why—no less a person than Miss, 
Fanny Ayton, who so materially contributed to the amusement of the Drury, 
Lane audience. She has discovered an ingenious and very effective style of sing- 
ing—she always evinces a decided hostility to the orchestra; and a very striking 
effect is thereby produced. It seemed as though the vocal and instrumental. de- 

artments were engaged in a regular sef-to—a musical boxing-match, which of 






































urse must find a great number of admirers among the patrons of the noble, 
: fo he. te band decidedly had e'worst of it, and was ra oem 
. ely i ed at 


“Of the music of the Opera we humbly abstain from giving an opinion, for se- 
veral reasons. One thing, however, we are rash enough to predict—that Mo- 
dart; Weber, Spohr, Rossini, Auber, &c. whose fame was threatened with in- 
stant annihilation, upon the appearance of the diabolical prodigy, may now rest 
satisfied that they have fortunately escaped such a terrible fate. It is asserted that 
vast Sums of money have been lavished on the production of the two Devils at the 
two houses! Drury Lane is said to have paid higher prices for its Devils than 
for its quadrupeds and other beasts—the Lions of Mysore were mere babes to the 
demon attendants. The public, certainly, is very unjust to complain, after this, of 
the degeneracy and decline of the national Drama, when the ingenuity of ma- 
nagers is ever upon the stretch to provide them with monsters of the rarest de- 


scription. 





The Self-tormentor, or, Mr. William Farren, in two acts.—Such was the title 
of a piece ascribed to the veteran Kenny, which just hailed the light, and was 
withdrawn after the second night. Kenny is a man that can very well afford to 
sustain a failure—his dramatic fund is rich, and we shall be much astonished 
if, ere long, the public does not draw largely upon his stock for many an even- 
ing’s amusement. 





Some harmless little trifles have been acted at a place called Rayner’s theatre. 
Who is Mr. Rayner? Is he any relation of the great Rayner family ?—We 
candidly confess our ignorance of the many great unknowns about town. For- 
merly theatres were denominated after their locality, or after illustrious persons. 
We have made progress in this respect. Madame Vestris set the example which 
Mr. Rayner is endeavouring to emulate. We have been told that we are to 
have—Mr. Coveney’s theatre— Mr. Paulo’s theatre—Mr. Ellar’s theatre, and 
theatres by all the supernumeraries and scene-shifters, that are devoured by-a 
noble ambition for promoting the histrionic art! 





The Olympic announces two entirely new and original Burlettas from the 
French! We believe that this time the two laureates of the establishment have 
no finger in the pie.—Can this be possible !—We have heard that the ‘“‘ Garrick 
Club” intend to award a gold medal to Madame Vestris, for her long services 
and multifarious merits in promoting the cause of the Drama, and more parti- 
cularly the patrons thereof. Signor Zerbini is to present the medal, he having, 
with the true magnanimity of a fiddler, kindly consented, for this night only, to 
waive the little coolness existing between himself and the fair proprietress, aris- 
ing from his late summary expulsion from the fiddling department of. the 
Olympic. 





Francis the First is underlined at Covent Garden theatre. Public expectation 
has been much raised concerning this tragedy, and certainly, considering all the 
circumstances of the case, no modern dramatic production has been brought 
forward with greater claims to enlist in its favour the sympathies of the public, 





Ecousse and Lébras, two young romantic writers—the former the author of 
an absurd drama, called ‘‘ Farruch-Le-Maur,”’ a piece which was welcomed with 
very injudicious praise, committed suicide at Paris, because a new melo-drame 
of theirs, ‘‘ Raymond,” failed at the Theatre de la Gente. We trust the 
Board of Health will not vote this disease contagious, for the number of suicides 
would indeed be alarming. If bad writers are to slay themselves after this 
fashion, in the name of common sense, what is to become of Messrs ? 
Let the reader choose his victims. 








: Surrey Theatre.—The question between the “‘ Majors and Minors’ is placed 
in'a vety favourable light; by the contrast presented between the style of the per- 
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precise model which every sensible theatrical architect ought to build by. 

sents a fine, open, eleganteffect ; and, what is a rare fhing indeed in theatres tidw - 
a-days, you can sce and hear in every corner of it. And this ledds ué to anther 
distinguishing point in its favour—that the pieces are in general worth seein 
and hearing. Mr. Bulwer’s magnificent tale, ene Aram, has been dratnatieed 
here with much tact—the adapter having availed himself of almost every line of 
the dialogue that could tend to complete the effect, and scarcely adding & sitigle 
sentence of his own. This gives the piece an additional interest in the eyes of 
those who may have read the work—it is like seeing the novel acted. There are 
many very striking scenes in it, in a theatrical sense; much effective contrast 
and situation ; but there is beyond this, a moral and intellectual tone pervading 
the performance, that places it far beyond the pale of the common order of melo- 
drame. With this spirit of intellectual beauty that hovers over the scene, “ like @ 
golden mist,” Mr, Elton’s delineation of Eugene was completely in harmony. He 
gave that rich, deep, and mental colouring to the character, which the high and 
searching imagination of the author has lavished all its powers in perfecting. 
Our praise is equally applicable to the subdued and the energetic passages. In 
Mr. Elton’s hands, Evgene’s is no vulgar mystery—a circumstance of some im- 
portance, for it is upon this delicate perception and development of the eharac- 
ter that the whole interest of the piece depends. We have left ourselves little 
space to speak of others, but we must not forget Mrs. West, nor could we be 
other than amused, though he did not entirely realise the character, with Mr. 
Vale’s Corporal Bunting. 
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REVIEW OF MUSIC. 





1. Riego’s March, with Variations, by Sixto Perez. Goulding and Co., Saho- 
square. — 2. The Passion Flower, a new song, by J. Blewitt. Preston, 
Dean-street.—3. Soft and bright the Gems of Night: a Ballad, by H. Smart. 
Chappel, Bond-street. 

No. 1. Riego’s March (which, by the bye, is like any thing but a march), 
has been greatly improved by the clever manner in which Signor Perez has 
varied it. One or two of the figures are new, though it seems expressly composed 
for those who are not very far advanced in piano-forte playing. Although 
laying well under the hand, and very easily aceomplished, it still produces a 
brilliant effect. We compliment Signor Perez upon his, mode of producing good 
effects by simple means. 

2. The words of this song are the most unmeaning nonsense that ever spoiled 
a sheet of paper, and the composer has expressed the meaning of the words pro- 
perly. The ascent from the dominant in A scale, to the 6th above, is more 
original than agreeable: the whole song is tinged with vulgarity, and, in all 
probability, will never be heard of, away from the Melodists’ Club, where 
it was sung, and where, after copious. libations, it might be tolerated. 

a. Is a charming song, mis-namecd a ballad, but of too high a character to 
deserve that name. We object to some 8ths at page 2; not because they hap- 
pen to be 8ths, but because the effect is offensive to our ear; with that excep- 
tion, ‘we have not seen a melody so beautifully dressed in fashionable harmonies 
for a long time. We should be happy to see something of a higher order hy 
Mr. Smart, for we are certain that he possesses genius, which is rather a scarce 
article in these times. 

1.. The Supplication Song. John Barnet.—2. Dear Sir; 3. The Soldier; 4. 
Dearest come tome; 5. ’Tis my duty that calls ;—in the Farce of Cotntry 
Quarters. Composed by ditto.— Goulding and Co., Soho-square. . 

No. 1. isa plaintive canzonetta, full of tenderness and feeling, and every 

word truly expressed by the music; there seems to be a sort of analogy even 
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een.the Harmonies and the words—this is*what vocal’music ought ‘to be, 
ane Bir. Barnett considers this point nore than any other composer in England 
—and to make it still a greater bijou, it ts perfectly original. v1 
p Nos, 2,3, 4, and 5, were sutig in the farce’ of ntry Quarters. 2, is ano- 
ther instance of sense in setting music to words—you might almost gather the 
sense of the poetry from htaring the music alone; 2, is dashing and dramatic, 
and the coda is very striking, but requires a better singer to give effect to’it, than 
Miss Taylor. 

3. Is a plaintive and well-planned melody, but not remarkable for originality ; 
indeed, we wonder the composer could have done any thing at all with such 
stupid namby-pamby words. 

4. Is in the style of the song in The Legion of Honour, we mean as far as 
the accompaniment of the side drum goes, which little Miss Poole uses very 
cleverly, but the treatment of it is much more masterly and varied than the 
other, Now.even these are clap-trap things that we are not at all partial to, and 
we exhort Mr. Barnett not to be persuaded again, either by author or manager, 
to waste his time upon such trash as Country Quarters. The cry has been for 

and English operas ; let him produce one, for to him alone we look forward 


or such a novelty. 
Three Italian Notturnos, with an accompaniment for the Piano-forte, by D. Crivelli. 
Cramer, Addison and Beale. 

We feel great pleasure in recommending to our musical friends the above 
work, as one which will delight them on account of the characteristic manner in 
which it is constructed. Generally, this sort of composition has been considered 
as one which ought only to consist of 3rds and 6ths; but we find Mr. Crivelli 
has departed from this routine in a great measure, giving more variety to the 
parts. The chord at the beginning of the first notturno produces a very good 
effect, particularly as it is unexpected: the tonic, or the 5th, being generally 
what we are accustomed to hear as the opening chord of a composition, whether 
vocal or instrumental. The melody is exceedingly well adapted to the words (a 
great point, which many modern composers, we are sorry to say, disregard) ; the 
accompaniment, too, is judiciously written, and not in the least complicated. 





— 
FINE ARTS’ EXHIBITION. 





Britisu Institution. 


Wrrnovt entering into any comparison between this and former exhibitions, 
we may at once say there are enough pictures of superlative merit, to confer a 
solid pleasure upon the most fastidious amateur who may visit the gallery this 
season ; though more are to be found of second and third rate character, and 
still more of positive repulsive qualities—libels upon nature—treason against 
art. In spite of much clamour, usually raised by the disappointed and their 
friends, respecting alleged partiality in the arrangement of the works sent for 
exhibition, it appears to us, upon a careful survey of the contents of the gallery, 
that the best pictures are hung in the best situations, with very few exceptions— 
and also, we are glad to observe, that the greater part of the first rate paintings 
are distinguishable by a small slip of yellow paper on one corner of the frame, 
marked with four most gratifying letters, spelling the word “ sold.” Bat, if 
ther must be second, third and fourth rate pictures, there are also as wr | 

égtees of taste ; so that we will leave the greater proportion of these to the dd- 
miration of the unwise in art, and proceed to enumerate those pictures ‘which 
have.more particularly delighted us. 
vudMo. 1, Portsmouth, from the King’s Bastion. Painted for the King. C. Sran- 
FIELD.—Though not a good subject for so good a painter, we are defighted with 
sthe.clear colouring, the vigorous pencilling, and general truth of atmospheric 
aReet., We were.amused at hearing a self-clected arbiter elegantiarum, to Whom 
much deference seemed to be paid by the keeper of the galféry, pass’ a’Sweepitig 
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censtire upon this picture, whilst poking his eyes close to the surface, by saying 
** He has not covered the canvass, Sir: I can see the canvass, Sir;” as ifthe 
recreant Stanfield had cheated his Majesty of so much paint. 

5. A Falconer. A. Frastr.—A powerful bit of painting—a fine study of 
character, and well coloured. 

6. Sabrina, from Milton. W. Erry.—This was in the exhibition last sum. 
mer. It is a dream of color without the sun—mystical—full of wild grace and 
fleshy beauty. The other picture of Erry’s is called Robinson Crusoe, and has 
been also exhibited before ; it possesses his usual attractive features of colouring 
in the figure, but nothing of scenery or nature beyond. 

19. The Contadina di Sonnino. G. Hayrer.—We do not see any improvement 
in this artist since his residence on the continent; but in this, and La Thillette, 
and Conversion of St. Paul, rather a declension from his celebrated Trial of Lord 
Russell, 

We observe several exquisite fruit pieces by Lance, painted with his usual 
feeling and power. 

E. LaAnpseer has treated us with five subjects, viz.: 23. Hawking.—75. Inte- 
rior of a Highlander’s House.—174. The Auld Guid Wife.—186. Lassie tending 
Sheep.—326, The Challenge.—These are all finished with the nicest feeling and 
taste, equalling any of the animal painters of the Dutch and Flemish schools, 
yet drawn and embodied without any apparent reference to any other source 
than that of nature. The sheep in 186, must be placed among the greatest 
triumphs of art—in colour, texture, drawing and grouping, we know of nothing 
superior: the girl is very properly made subordinate to the animals, though she 
too is painted with uncommon sweetness and skill. These pictures are as desi- 
rable to possess as any of Berghems or Wouvermans. 

52, An Antiquary. A. Fraser.—Here is another picture, which for colour, 
execution, effect, and truth of detail, may be placed in any gallery in the world. 
We only regret that the interest should be confined to objects of still life. There 
is a young woman writing at a window, but the charm of the picture is not in 
her—there is an old man reading a letter at a table, but the beauty of the work- 
manship lies not in the old man. It is scattered over the canvass in a variety of 
objects, especially to be valued by an antiquary, and appears perfected upon 
the tall and ample figure of a yeoman of the King’s guard, who has brought a 
royal present, consisting of various pieces of armour, among which a fine Ben- 
venuto Cellini shield lies, a very piece of deception, in the foreground. On the 
whole, this picture is among the first of its class—brilliant in colour and effect, 
and of masterly execution. 

Amongst other beauties, Mrs. CarpEntEr’s Study from Nature, 39, must not 
be forgotten ; it is of a sweet little girl, quite a character, and coloured like a 
pure piece of infant flesh, round and rosy, with a little fat hand deliciously 
coloured. 

We advise J. P. Knicut to paint with more care, and particularly to make 
his girls more attractive, if they are to be introduced as principal figures—we do 
not like his two pictures, 60. Bit of Courtship, and 302. Auld Robin Gray. 

We cannot withhold our warmest congratulations from Mr. Lex, who exhibits 
five charming landscapes, upon the progress he has made in his art. He has the 
right feeling, and works it out with corresponding power. His Landscape with 
Beech Trees and Figures, 264. is worthy of the olden time. 

Messrs. C. Fielding, Staniey, Hofland, and J. Jones, R. A., exhibit some 
beautiful landscapes : we particularly admire a small subject by Fielding, whose 
practice has hitherto been almost confined to water colours, in which art he is 
pre-eminent. In 287, Loch Tuy, the oil painter is worthy of his water-colours. 

Of historical subjects, there is a very scanty supply. Of these, Hrtron’s Sir 
Calepine rescuing Serena, 404, is about the best—it is certainly the best of his 
own pictures. There are two others by the same hand, viz. 178. Jacob parting 

with Benjamin, a weak and insipid piece of workmansnip; and 527. St. Peter 
released by an, Angel, which is not very original in its conception. In the Sir 
Calepine there is more of the grace and spirit that Mr. Hilton has formerly dis- 
played; and in the painting of the female bound to the sacrificial altar, a finish 
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and beauty of colour more to our mind than any thing we have seen, by the 
same painter. 

There are not many comic subjects, and few of these have any pretensions to 
humour or character; altogether there seems a lack of invention among our 
artists ; but invention is a rare gift, and artists are very plentiful, so that it is, 
perhaps, unreasonable to expect more in an exhibition of nearly six hundred 
pictures, excluding portraits, 

Liversznce promised well, but he is not now to be classed with living 
artists, unfortunately. There are two subjects very prettily treated by him in 
the present exhibition, Nos. 187, A Spanish Gentleman, and 337, The Recruit. 

Wessrer’s picture, called The Kffects of Intemperance, possesses many good 
qualities—the subject is well treated; a drunkard in the stocks, surrounded by 
a crowd of boys and neighbours of both sexes, and guarded by a portly beadle 
of the parish, to whom the culprit’s wife is making an earnest appeal. We like 
two figures of an elderly couple going home from church, down a pretty road ; 
they seem as if they had been much impressed with “ an excellent sermon,” and 
quite shocked at the sight of the vile sinner in limbo at the church door. We 
fancy this, though their backs are turned towards us, and they are trudging along 
half a mile in advance. 

Falstaff, Pistol, and Mrs. Quickly, by G. Ci1nv, is cleverly painted, though, 
we think, not successfully in the characters of Falstaff and the hostess. 

Covent Garden Market, by J. Lewis, is good as a whole, though rather too 
sketchy to be dwelt upon with satisfaction. 

H. Howarp, R. A., exhibits two poetical subjects—Morning, from Mixron, 
and Queen Catherine’s Dream, from SuakspeArE—hazardous subjects for any 
painter, though tempting to one whose mind is imbued with classical reading. 
We cannot think Mr. Howard has achieved all that he has attempted, or at- 
tempted even enough of the poetical in effect. 

Witson, the landscape and marine painter—Danie., R. A.—J. Cuaton— 
Wesra.t, R. A., and Lesuize, have severally contributed some very clever pic- 
tures. Also Messrs. Linron, Hart,. Hancock, Boxait, EpmMonsron, and 
Morton. 

Mr. Prentis’ Eleventh Hour, 297, is so badly hung that it is impossible to 
see it as it deserves to be seen; but we remember having a good look at it last 
season, in Suffolk-street. 


aw eee 
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Savut. 
(Painted by Varley, engraved by Linnell.) 

Tuis is a fine production, and one to which, in these modern times, we have 
been but little accustomed. What with domesticities and eccentricities—dogs 
and ducks—jolly-faced dowagers, and whey-and-water-visaged ‘‘ scions of a 
nobie stock,” the genuine poetry of the art seems to have been buried five 
fathoms deep, or, like another Sappho, to have thrown herself, in mere despair, 
from the mountain of genius, into the waters of insignificance. After a long and 
tedious walk amid every day occurrences, from the purlieus of common life, we 
have imbibed a most refreshing draught at the fountain of “ Saul.” From this 
engraving we learn that it is still possible to produce solemn effects, without 
borrowing the gewgaw arrangements of melodrame to sustain them—a sort of 
rotten prop, inserted to uphold the sullen glories of some ancient abbey ; and we 
see that sublimity of feeling may yet exist, without the introduction of an impos- 
sible light to trick the unwary into a false and unwholesome faith. 

The funeral of Saul is a poetical subject in itself. ‘The warrior, who lost his 
three sons in one sad hour, and then “ played the Roman fool, and died on his 
own sword,” has a fair claim to poetical honours at his funeral ; and in this 
picture they are duly rendered. Throughout. the whole of the scene there is a 
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Solemm repose, im unison with the sadness of the oceasion: the living figures ap. 
Pear as motionless as the corpse that lies extended on the bier; and it might be 
@most imagined that they formed a group from the melancholy city of the 
dead. Every thing tends to one point, and hasan intention in harmony with 
the design : the dim, uncheering light of the heavens, such as it is, concentrates 
towards the headless remains of the hero; though, so unwilling are the gleams 
that steal from beneath the clouds, that it would rather seem as if Phebus 
shrank from the sight, and, as at Atreus’ bloody banquet, refused to look upon 
the scene. The architecture of the city gates, to which the procession. is ap- 
proaching, lends a gloomy beetling front to the solemn severity of the design ; 
and the very trees seem to be waved by the bidding of the wind, so as to marshal 
“the men at war” the way that they are going. 

These remarks rather apply to the general purpose of the whole; but we 
should be guilty of an omission, were we to forget to say, that, in the minor 
points of the detail, there is displayed that feeling which gives evidence of the 
shgle object of the artist, without which no great work in any of the arts can 
ever be produced. It is with the painter, as with the poet: to be great, he must 
set out from one single unit of thought, and the whole of the remainder, to be 
genuine and in keeping, must be the sincere ramifications of that one single 
unit ; so that the entire, however extended, may present no interruption of senti. 
ment, but be instantly acknowledged as the honest offspring of “‘ the head and 
front” of the composition. It is because we have found this in ‘‘ Saul” that we 
have indulged so much in the laudatory strain; and we have, perhaps, been the 
warmer in our praise, owing to the scarcity of the opportunities afforded by our 
living artists. 

We must not forget to congratulate Mr. Linnell on his successful endeavour in 
transferring the picture to the copper: it is engraved as if he shared the artist’s 
feeling, that poetry rejoiceth in truth, and most religiously escheweth the mere- 
tricious gewgaws of trickery and of Germanism. 
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tion of Deeds, Wills, and other Docu- 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
ments of Title to Lands. By Mr. R.G. 











A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, 
and Historical, of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Navigation. By J. R. M‘Cul- 
loch, Esq. 

Ten Sermons upon the Nature and 
Effects of faith, By the Rev. James 
Thomas O’Brien, Fellow, T.C.D. 

Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library, Vol. 
TX. Memoirs of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Vol. II. 

Illustrations of the Christian Faith 
and Christian Virtues; drawn from the 
Bible. By M. S. Haynes, Author of 
Scenes and Thoughts, &c. 

A new work on the Gender of the 
French Nouns. By Mr. Thurgar. 

A volume of Elementary Exercises. 
By Mr. Payne. 

Tales and Conversations for Children 
of all Ages. By Mrs. Markham, Au- 
thoress of the History of England. 

a Stanzas in Continuation of Don Juan, 
sat 

Rodolph, a Dramatic Fragment. 

A Treatise on the Rules of Construc- 


Hall, . 

Picture Melodies, being illustrations, 
Musical and Poetical, of several of our 
National Pictures. 

Songs for Sunday Evenings. 

Songs of the Exclusives, being a Se- 
quel to the Songs of Almack’s. 

Lectures on the Dispensations of God 
yy Adam. By the Rev. Ralphe War- 
dle. 

Bibliographia Inedita, or, a Catalogue 
of Books not printed for Sale, with some 
Account of them. By John Martin. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
Althorp, on the State of the Currency. 
By Henry Lambert, Esq. M.P. 

Kidd’s Guide to the Surrey Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, with illustrative Engrav- 
ings. By G, W. Bonner. 

A Diamond Pocket Dictionary of the 
French Language, with English Inter- 
seer sere and the Pronunciation of all 

oubtful Words, from Catineau. 

A History of the Highlands and of 
the Highland Clans. By James Browne, 
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Esq.) 4cLi.D. To be complete in four 
volumes. 

Guide to Herne Bay, with an Engray- 
ing.of every object on the banks of the 
Thames, anda View of the New Pier. 
By G. W, Bonner, 

Guide to ne Theatres of the pgs 
lis, with Engravings of each; b 
Bonner. And a History of the Rise 

and Fall of the Drama. 

A History of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. Thomas Vowler Short. 

Conjectures concerning the Identity 
of the Patriarch Job, his Family, the 
Time in which he lived, and the Loca- 
lity of the Land of Uz. By the Rev. 
Samuel Lyssons. 

Reflections on the Metaphysical Prin- 
ciples of the Infinitesimal Analysis. By 
M. Carnot, ‘I'ranslated by the Rev. 
W. R. Browell. 

The Works of Archbishop Cranmer. 

The Works of Francis Bragge, B. D. 

Origines Hebraz, or, the Antiquities 
of the Hebrew Republic. By ‘Thomas 
Lewis. 

The Criterion, or, Miracles Exam- 
ined. By John Douglas, D.D., Bishop 
of Salisbury. 

Principles of Astronomy. By William 
Brett, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Richard of York, or, the White Rose 
of England, an Historical Novel. 

The Adventures of Barney Mahony. 
By T. Crofton Croker. 

Santarem, or, Sketches of Society and 
Manners in the Centre of Portugal. 

The Feast cf Kenilworth and Poet 
Life, a Tale from the German of 'Tieck. 

A translation of Merimee’s Work, 
entitled a History of the Art of Paint- 
ing in Oil, from the earliest period to 
the present time. 

Dr. Chalmers’ New Volume on Poli- 
tical Economy, in Connection with the 
Moral State and Moral Prospects of 
Society. 

_ By Lady Sandford, of Glasgow, * Sto- 
ries from the History of Rome,” ad- 
dressed to a Little Boy. 

Practical Hints on Landscape Gar- 
dening, with some Remarks on Archi- 
tecture, as connected with Scenery, 
with Plates. By W. 8S. Gilpin, Esq. 

Rise and Progress of the English Com- 
monwealth, from the first Settlement of 
the Anglo-Saxons. With Documents 
and Records, hitherto unpublished, il- 
lustrating the History of the Civil and 
the Criminal Jurisprudence of England. 
By Francis Palgrave, Esq. 

Sir Richard Phillips has just com- 
pleted the printing, and will publish in 
a few days, a small Volume, called a 


List of New Works. 


Million of Tracts; intended to serve as 
a general Common-place Book, for refe- 
rence on every subject of probable. in- 


quiry or curiosity. 
The Consistency of the whole Scheme 
Itself, and with Hu- 


of Revelation wit 
- Reason, By P. N. Shuttleworth, 
"The History of the Inquisition. By 
Joseph Blanco White, M.A. 
The Life of Luther. By Hugh James 


Rose, B.D. 
The History of the Princi Coun- 
cils. By J. H. Newman, M.A. 


In ge | Numbers, Illustrations 
of Modern Sculpture, consisting of 
highly-finished Engravings, after Draw- 
ings from the finest Works of the most 
Eminent Sculptors, with prose Descrip- 
tions and Poetical Illustrations, by 
T. K. Hervey, Esq. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Memoirs of Celebrated Military 
Commanders. By the Author of Darn- 
ley. In3 vols. 1. Lls. 6d. 

Reminiscences of the Rev. Robert 
Hall. 8vo. 9s. 

The Life, Writings, and Genius of 
Akenside, with some Account of his 
Friends. By Charles Buck, Esq. 12mo. 
9 


8. 
Life of John Bradford. 8vo. 16s. 
Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopzdia, 


Vol. XXVII.; being “ History of the 
Italian Republics.” By J. C. L. de 
Sismondi. In 1 vol. 6s. 


The Privy Purse Expenses of King 
Henry the Eighth, from Nov. 1529 to 
Dec. 1532. By Nicholas Harris Nicolas, 


Esq. 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The Young Gentleman’s Book, con. 
taining a Series of Choice Readings in 
Popular Science. 10s. 6d. 

Charlie Seymour, a Sunday Story. 
18mo. 3s. 

Treasure for Youth, from the French 
of Blanshard. 12mo. 4s. 

Travels in Spain. 18mo. 

Travels in Sweden, 18mo. 

Travels in Russia. 18mo. 2s. 

Juvenile Annual for 1832. 4s. 

The Cabinet Annual Register, and 
Historical, Political, Biographical, and 
Miscellaneous Chronicle for the Year 
1831. 8s. 

Letters of Eminent Men, addressed 
to Ralph Theresby. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Murray’s History of Galloway. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Monastic Annals of Teviotdale ; or, 
the History and Antiquities of the 


2s. 
2s. 
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Abbevs of J h, Kelso, Melrose, History Society, for the Years 1826—8] 
and. Dryburgh.. By the Rev. James Vol. VI. 8vo. 18s. 
Morton, 4to. Prints, 21. 2s. The Library ef Useful: K 


Cory’s Ancient Fr: nts. 8vo. 2ls. 

The Georgian Era, Vol. 1., 10s. 6d. 

A Description of the Contents, Ob- 
jects, and Uses of the Various Works 
printed by Authority of the Record 
Commission, for the Advancement of 
Historical and Antiquarian Knowledge. 
8vO0. 4s. 

MEDICAL. 

A Series of Experiments, performed 
for the purpose of shewing that Arteries 
may be obliterated without Ligature, 
Compression, or the Knife. By Benja- 
min Phillips. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; 

History of Chronic Phlegmasiz, or, 
Inflammations, founded on Clinical Ex- 
perience and Pathological Anatomy ; 
exhibiting a View of the different Va- 
riecies and Complications of these Dis- 
eases, with their various Methods of 
‘Treatment. By F. J. V. Broussais, 
M.D. ‘Translated from the French by 
Isaac Hays, M.D., and R. Eglesfeld 
Griffith, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. 

A ‘Treatise on Physiology applied to 
Pathology. By F. J. V. Broussais, 
M.D. ‘Translated from the French by 
John Bell, M.D., and R. la Roche, 
M.D. 16s. 

*’ Observations on the Medical Treat- 
ment of Insanity. By Edward J. Sey- 
mour, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

' Chapman’s Atlas of Surgery. 


18s. 
By Dr. Weber, of 


8vo. 


Anatomical Atlas. 
Bonn, with the Text translated into 
English, Parts 1 to 4. : 

The Cyclopedia of Practical Medi- 
cine, Part 1. Edited by John Forbes, 
M.D., Alex. ‘Tweedie, M.D., and John 
Connolly, M.D. 

The Principles and Practice of Obste- 
trie Medicine. By David D. Davis, 
M.D.. Parts 1 and 2. 
‘-An Inquiry into the Medical Pro- 

rties of Lodine, partly translated from 
the Latin of Schroder Van Der Kolk. 
By C. J, B. Aldis. 


‘MISCELLANEOUS. 
Harkness’s Description of the Neil- 
gherry Hills. 12s. 
Moore’s Dissertation on the Calendar 
and, Zodiac of Ancient Egypt. 8vo. 


9s. 

Geological Sketches and Glimpses of 
the Ancient Earth. By Maria Hack. 

Questions on Adam’s Roman Anti- 
quities. 8vo. 6s. 

Population Returns for 1831. Royal 
Bvo. 10s. 

Memoirs of the: Wernerian Natural 


Vol. II. Natural Philosophy. ~8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Essays—Moral and Political. By Ro- 
‘bert Southey, Esq., Poet-Laureate. 2 
vols. 12s. 

The National Library, No. XIV.; 
containing Lord Byron’s Conversations 
with Captain Medwin. 6s. 

The Zoology ot North America, Part 
II. containing the Birds. By John 
Richardson, M.D., with Fifty beautifal 
coloured Engravings, drawn ‘by W. 
Swainson, Esq. 4to. 4l. 4s. 

Scottish Jests and Anecdotes; to 
which are added, a Selection of Choice 
“=e and Irish Jests. 6s. 6d. 

The Philological Museum. No. 2. 5s. 

Outlines of a Constitution for the 
*t University of London,” proposed for 
the Consideration of the Proprietors, 
Donors, and Professors. By James 
Yates, M.A. Ils. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


Sir Ralph Esher; or, Adventures of 
a Gentleman of the Court of Charles IT, 


By Leigh Hunt. 3 vols. ll. 11s. 6d. 
The Member, an Autobiography. By 
John Galt. 12mo. 8s. 


Chantilly, a Novel. 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 
POETRY. 

Anstey’s New Bath Guide, New Edi- 
tion, with Biographical and Topogra- 
phic! Preface. ee J. Britton, with 
ingravings by George Cruikshank. 
Gs. 6d. 

Catherine of Cleves, a Tragedy. By 
Lord Leveson Gower. 8vo. 8s. 

The Shakspearian Dictionary 
7s. 6d. 

Cheskian Anthology. By Dr. Bow- 


12mo. 


ring. 12mo. 7s. 
aractacus; a Poem, in 12 Parts. 
12mo. 7s. 


Attila, a Tragedy ; and other Poems. 
Post 8vo. 


RELIGION AND MORALS, 


Hall on Regeneration and Baptism 
Considered. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Seven Apocalyptie Churches, 
with Illustrations. Oblong 4to. 145s. 

Saturday Evening; or, Philosophical 
Meditations. By the Author of *“* Natu- 
ral History of Enthusiasm.” In 1 vol. 
vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons, originally composed for.a 
Country Congregation. By the Rev. 
Cornelius Ives. 12mo. 6s. 

Records of a Good Man’s Life. By 
the Rev. C. B. Taylor, Author of “ May 
You Like It.” 2 vols. Ids. 

The Prophetie Blessings of Jacob and 




















1832), 
Moses, respecting the Twelve Tribes of 


Israel. 12mo. 3s. 
Smart’s Dutv of a Christian People 
under Divine Visitation. 8vo. 6s. 


TRAVELS. 


A Narrative vf Nine Months’ Resi. 
dence in New Zealand, in 1827; toge- 
ther with a Journal of a Residence in 
Tristan d’Acunha, an Island centrically 
situated between South America and 
the Cape of Good Hope. By Augustus 
Earle, Draughtsman to his Majesty’s 
Discovery Ship “the Beagle.” With 
Engravings. 

lustrations of the Vaudois, in a 
Series of Views, engraved by Edward 
Finden, from Drawings by Hugh Dyke 
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British Relations with the Chinese 
Empire in 1832; Comparative State- 
ment of the English and American 
Trade with India and Canton. 2s. 6d. 

Captain Frankland’s Narrative of his 
Visit to the Courts of Russia and Swe- 
den, in the Years 1830—31. 2 vols. 8vo. 
28s. 
British America. By John M‘Gre- 
gor, Esq. Contains full and accurate 
Sketches of the Climate, Soil, Natural 
Productions, Commerce, &c., of New- 
foundland, Prince Edward Island, Ca 
Breton, Nova Scotia, New tne a 
and Canada; with Practical Remarks 
on Emigration. 2 vols. 8vo., with 
Maps. 28s. 

Journal of a Tour through Styria, 











Acland, Esq.,accompanied with Descrip- 


Carniola, and Italy. By Pobin, 
tions and a Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


5s. 6d. 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tue character of the present season is at length decided, and it is now too late 
either to expect or apprehend any rigorous or continued frost. Scarcely a country 
letter but touches feelingly upon this critical subject; and it is the general 
opinion, at least in the southern and midland counties, that should a frost, so 
much the object of our prayers some time since, occur in this latter part of the 
season, and in the present premature state of wheat crop, much of it would perish: 
the other horn of the dilemma is, in probability, more alarming; which is that 
late spring frosts usually balance the seasons, the want of frost in winter being 
atoned for in that course. Should such occur in the ensuing spring, the wheats, 
in their too forward and highly susceptible state, would be so stricken, as to sus« 
tain an injury irreparable by any subsequent favourable state of the weather. 
Again, this crop which, under present circumstances, forms so vee @ national 
and farming stake, is already supposed to have sustained a degree of exhaustion 
from its premature luxuriance, being on some rich lands a foot and a half high, or 
nearly ; now, should the weather continue favourable and mild throughout the 
spring, the great and increased height the corn will acquire, must necessarily con- 
tribute to its weakness and inability to stand against the heavy showers of the 
summer solstice ; it, in consequence, will be generally beaten down or laid, the 
damage of which, over great breadths, would be of heavy consequence. How- 
ever, though it be wise to foresee and prepare against evil when possible, it is not 
equally wise to despond. We may, after all, reap a fine harvest, (of which, in one 
or two counties, the expectations are angen Though the grounds of such 
good fortune are not at present to be ascertained, at any rate, we can take upon 
us to warrant the probability of, at least, a good straw harvest. It is proper, how+ 
ever, to state that, in Scotland, and.in most parts of our northern border, a simi< 
lar alarm does not exist, as to a too great luxuriance of the wheat crop. Clover, 
and all green crops, are in an equal state of luxuriance, befitting mid-May rather 
than winter ; aaa on the best grass lands throughout the season, there has been 
a bite for a large ox. ‘Thence hay and fodder have been spared in a most uncom. 
mon degree ; hay, though a short crop, being in the utmost plenty, at a low price, 
in many parts, unsaleable. Turnips are flourishing, with the green foliage appro- 
priate to October and November: in course the roots must have suffered a constant 
exhaustion of substance, detracting from their nutritious quality. 

According to general information from Scotland, particularly the north, and 
great part of England, the atmosphere has been rather dry, with little com- 
plaint of fog; of which, perhaps, this country has had a greater share, as well as 
of rain, especially during last month. We have the pleasure to repeat our former 
accounts of the great Soriraddnind of all culture appropriate to the season, with 
the heavy, and most unfortunate drawback of the accompanying WEED culture, 
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the curse of English farming, and the ruin of many an English farmer, and stary. 
ing of many a labourer. The wet, heavy lands have been broken up in massive 
clods, affording no very promising seed-bed ; and where such have been manured, 
there is little doubt but that both the time and charges have been expended in 
vain: in such a case, and we decide from experience, the absence of weeds, con- 
sequently root weeds, and a etfective aération with the hoe, would be 
far superior in profit, te a coat of the most forcing manure. We have lately wit- 
n on heavy lands, which were fallowed early in autumn, a mass of soil turned 
up, with the stubble fresh and sound, and weeds in equal proportion, with myriads 
pe Phe and terrene vermin of every description. It was, however, beyond our 
expectation to hear so much about weeds, as we have lately heard from the cele. 
brated county, Norfolk ; surely Holkham must not be included. We have been 
amused at the idea of killing weeds by feeding off rank wheat with cattle, because, 
upon the lands of th whom we have known longest in the practice, we have 
rved an ample store of weeds. As of wheat, generally, there is an uncommon 
breadth of spring wheat sown ; and it is probable, with good husbandry, that all the 
spring crops will be got early into the soil. Oats, beans, and peas, in the for- 
wardest districts, are finished ; and barley sowing in such, began with the month, 
and is now in a state of forwardness. Complaints are reiterated, indeed, increased, 
as to the quantity and quality of the last year’s crops. The wheat and beans 
come out so soft as to be unfit for the granary, and prices are said to afford no 
profit ; the same of live stock, which, it 1s averred, cost as much per Ib. in stones, 
as they produce at Smithfield when fat. As to the fairs and markets, there seems 
very little variation from, our late reports; they are in general amply supplied, 
sale and price varying in different parts. The crop of potatoes was wonderful, 
both for bulk and quality ; indeed, such seems to be the prerogative of that valua- 
ble root. ‘They are literally unsaleable in many parts, and if at all, must be used 
in stall-feeding. Hops are somewhat in demand. Wool, some few markets ex- 
ted, has again come to a stand-still. In Lincolnshire, and other counties, 

where draining is much and meritoriously in practice, the labourers are well em. 

loyed and satisfied, earning 12s. and 14s. per week, and at task-work, 20s. There 
is no fear of using thrashing machines. In too many parts, westward, the labour- 
ers are in an impoverished and dangerously dissatisfied state. We had lately a 
visit from a farmer, who informed us that, in his parish, one hundred and thirty 
men and boys had no other resource than labour on the high roads at 3s. per 
week—that the gaols were in many parts filling with poachers from absolute 
necessity ; and that great numbers were extremely desirous to emigrate, had they 
the means or information thereon. This surely must be an object of important 
censideration with our patriotic ministers, to whom we would recommend some- 
thing effectual to be done in the case. Horrid incendiarism still lurks in the minds 
of the discontented ; and the following fact will shew, that the vindictive act may 
be excited by any cause of discontent, as indeed has immemorially been the case. 
Two or three weeks since, the overseer of a parish in Berks, for doing his duty, 
by acting according to the orders of the vestry, had his premises set on fire twice 
in the course of three days, and few of the labourers would lend a hand to extin- 
guish the fire, to which end men were obliged to be procured from a neighbouring 
village ; and also as a nightly guard subsequently, a repetition of the crime being 
fully expected. Such is the state of morals among the inferior classes in this 
enlightened country ; and such the apathy and want of spirit with which the conse- 
quences were met in the beginning, and even in its progress. The dreadful wicked- 
ness is actually encouraged, and in the end, no man of property will be found to 

undertake any public responsible office. 

Smithfield.— Beef, 3s. 2d. to 4s. 2d.—Mutton, 4s. 5d.— Veal, 5s. 0d. to 5s. 10d.— 
Pork, 4s. 5d. to 5s. 8d. (dairy-fed).—Rough fat, 3s. 

Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 46s. to 76s.—Barley, 24s. to 39s.—Oats, 15s. to 28s. 

The London, 4lb. loaf, 10}d.—Hay, 50s. to 84s.—Clover ditto, 63s. to 120s.— 
Straw 28s. to 40s. 

Coal Exchange.—Coals, in the Pool, per ton, 14s. 6d. to 22s, 9d. 


Middlesex, February 22nd, 











